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Westinghouse applied electricity for 
the first time, to the steel, the paper, 
the rubber, the mining and the textile 
industries. 


After 


Resources, 


WHAT? 


Capital and surplus indicate re- 
sources. They are the funds drawn 


current principle, the induction motor 


and the single-phase railway motor, 
upon to promote and develop in- bringing out the first carbon break and 


dustry. After resources, value and the automatic circuit breaker, apply- 
stability can be measured by the ing electrification for the first time to 
service an institution renders to its the steel, the paper, the rubber, the 
customers. mining, and the textile industries. 

Where does Westinghouse stand in Today, the Westinghouse Company is 
this respect? What of its service to maintaining a large research department, 
ela ; , ‘ whose duty it is to keep ahead of the 
civilization? The answer is written in Sianen;. ob thak en Weaken veqseemente 
the pioneering and development of 


develop, contributions worthy of this world- 
radio broadcasting, the alternating wide institution are ready for the burden. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in All Principal Cities + Representatives Everywhere 


Westinghouse 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
* 
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This Book, Gentlemen, 
Upon Request 


HERE is a way to increase deposits, promote 
confidence and build a wider reputation and patron- 
age that perhaps-you' have not used. 


The book pictured above tells about it. Tells how 
others succeeded in its use. 


You do not obligate yourself by asking for it. It was 
prepared for you and for your information upon a 
subject that is vital to your business. 


Some preconceived notions of successful bank adver- 
tising need radical revision. Ultra-conservatism in 
business building methods are being rapidly supplanted 
by ways more aggressive and up-to-date. 


Do yourself the favor of finding out how we can fit 
our service into your requirements. 


Send for the Book Today. 


Outdoor Advertising 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Harrison and Loomis Branches in 49 Principal Cities Broadway & 5th Ave. 


Sts. at 25th St. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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T Is the constant aim of the First 
NATIONAL IN St. Loults, the 
largest National Bank West of the 
Mississippi, to develop and adapt its 





broad service to the varying and in- 
creasing needs of more than 2,000 cor- 
respondent banks, located throughout 
the United States, and to supply in- 
teresting and intelligent co-operation 
which will give maximum value to 
such accounts. 


New accounts cordially invited 
and correspondence solicited. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Broadway-Lecust-Olive 


RESOURCES OVER $140,000,000.00 
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HANDY PURCHASING AGENT ON 
YOUR DESK 


Do You Use The Guider 


1. To learn just where you can readily 
secure any article for your everyday 
needs, such as an envelope or a type- 
writer, a coin counter or a central file. 








. To put you in immediate touch with 
reliable firms that furnish new business, 
accounting, architectural and other 
services. 





. As a reference for facts on interest and 
postage rates, clearing houses, number 
of banks, etc. 





HE BANKERS EQUIPMENT-SERVICE 
GUIDE is designed for your conven- 
ience. It gives you in compact and 
handy form the necessary information 
about how to reach all the dependable 
bank supply and service houses. 


Use your copy of The Guide more and more 


Keep The Guide on your desk 








Make it your purchasing agent 


THE BANKERS 
EQUIPMENT-SERVICE GUIDE 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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“The banks SERVICE to travelers 


How Progressive Banks Served 500,000 Americans 
on Their Travels at Home and Abroad in 1923 


ANY Banks of the country rendered a Superlative Service to their 
patrons on their travels at home and abroad in 1923. In numbers 
served and in the amount of, money changed for American Express Trav- 
elers Cheques, the year established a record for these banks. To many 
travelers, who had not used these cheques before, the simple yet all- 
covering character of the Service which goes with these cheques was a 
revelation. 500,000 individuals used it—profited by it—enjoyed it—feel- 
ing in its protection and its guiding hand an almost unbelievable free- 
dom from worry and care in their travels at home or abroad. Often 
the influence of this Service was little less than magical. It became 
human—personal. In strange lands, it seemed always to develop just 
the right man in the right place; the man who knew and who, apparently, 
was there just to advise and to serve them. 


A representative of this Service was nearly everywhere—at the railway 
stations, the docks, the hotels, the frontiers. He knew almost every- 
body, and everything; and those who knew him respected him. His 
assistance facilitated business and social meetings and the procuring of 
reservations for further travels. He spoke foreign languages. He knew 
the value of foreign moneys; and he saw to it that the Americans he 


served received the full value of their American dollars—in money and 
in service. 


In London, Paris, Rome, Brussels, Constantinople, Athens, and other 
cities around the world, this personal Service of American Express Trav- 
elers Cheques was equally complete. At the offices of this Service, in 
these cities, the American traveler found his mail waiting, his reserva- 
tions made, friends to welcome him, and an atmosphere of home. 
And this service was rendered him thru his home-town bank. This is no 
imaginary picture. It is fact. 


$120,387,000 of American money was converted iast year into the Trav- 
eling Funds of this particular Service — American Express Travelers 
Cheques. Every dollar of this money was spendable anywhere—accept- 
able everywhere. It was safe against loss or theft. It secured for its 
owner, and its owner alone, not only the full value of his American funds, 


but a superlative, all-covering, personal Service — the Service of the 
American Express Company. 


American Expre ss Co. 
| 6§ Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Meeting the Requirements of 
Out-of-town Banks 


_ a clientele embracing every line 
of business and a board of directors 
composed of leaders in every branch of 
commerce and industry, the Illinois Mer- 
chants Banks have an unusually intimate 
contact with modern American business. 


The officers of these banks consequent- 
ly have a wide experience and are pecu- 
liarly fitted to give effective and intelligent 
attention to the needs of their correspon- 


dent banks. 


Inquiries regarding our services and our 
ability to meet your particular requirements 
are welcome and incur no obligation. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS - FORTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY Pea a THE CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


cA consolidation of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank a J: i Until completion of west half of Illinois Merchants 
and The Merchants Loan & Trust Company SS Bank Building remains at its present location 


Clark and Jackson Streets ra La Salle and Adams Streets 
CHICAGO 
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INCREASING YOUR PROFIT ON 
SECONDARY RESERVE 


Because 


investment holdings by 


banks 


are 


today greater than ever before a sound policy 


in respect to 


EFORE the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve System, the ques- 

tion of cash reserves was of great im- 
portance to bankers. Under the old Na- 


tional Banking System, reserves were 
seattered in such a way that each in- 


dividual banker was compelled to make 
careful arrangements for safe-guarding 
his own position. As rediscount facili- 
ties between banks were largely limited 
to certain of a bank’s more important 
correspondents it was generally con- 
sidered good practice to maintain what 
was known as a secondary reserve in 
the form of an investment account com- 
posed of bonds having good market- 
ability. 

What policy existed in the handling 
of this aceount in the past was centered 
primarily about the idea of maintaining 
it as a ready source for replenishing 
depleted cash reserves. When credit 
conditions became strained the ordinary 
bank loans of individuals commanded a 
very limited marketability because of 
our lack of adequate rediseount faeili- 
ties. Consequently, bonds that could be 
sold on the open market were almost 
invaluable in times of stress as a ready 
means for obtaining necessary cash. It 
might be mentioned in this connection 
that this so-called secondary reserve for 
the banking system as a whole was not 
nearly so effective in practice as it often 
appeared in theory. This was amply 


demonstrated when a credit stringency 
occurred by the fact that liquidation of 
such securities could only be effected by 
accepting a loss on them and at the risk 
of demoralizing security markets. 


The 


Federal Reserve System has 





them is increasingly 


By W. F. GEPHART 


Vice President, First National Bank in St. Louis 


changed all this by making rediscount 
facilities available and through its 


power to issue Federal Reserve notes. 
As a consequence the real secondary re- 
serve of a bank is its volume of paper 
that is acceptable for rediscount and not 
the so-called secondary reserve in the 


BANK’S INVESTMENT 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


‘6 A® CUSTODIANS of saved 

capital bankers have 
duties and responsibilities 
separate from those connected 
with the custody of commer- 
cial credit. The larger the 


investment item becomes the 


more essential it is for the 
banker to formulate a distinc- 
tive investment policy which 
will reduce the necessity of 
buying or selling bonds when 
the underlying conditions are 
most unfavorable.”— 


The Author 


old sense. Rediscountable paper enjoys 
the highest possible degree of liquidity 
and.is much more satisfactory than the 
sale of bonds at a time of credit 
stringency because the market value of 
such paper does not fluctuate with 
variations in the rate of interest as do 
security prices. These facts, however, 
should not be interpreted as indicating 
that the investment account cannot, 
under certain cireumstances, still answer 
the purpose of a secondary reserve and 


9 





important 


may do so quite effectively from the 
point of view of an individual bank. 
While a sound policy with respect to 
bank investments is always a matter of 
importance, it is actually more im- 
portant now than ever because of the 
enlarged volume of investments, despite 
the fact that it may not appear so be- 
cause of the adequate facilities afforded 
by the Federal Reserve System. 


In considering the question of a policy 
for the proper handling of a bank’s in- 
vestment reserve, under existing bank- 
ing conditions, a number of factors must 
be taken into consideration. First and 
foremost, it must be realized that while 
its value as a reserve has been diminish- 
ing under the facilities afforded by the 
Federal Reserve, its importance as an 
earning asset has been increasing. 
There is no other item on the bank’s 
statement that shows greater growth 
during the past ten years than the in- 
vestment account. For example, in 1913 
the investment account of all banks in 
the United States, both state and na- 
tional, amounted to $4,655,670,740, 
which was equivalent to about 18 per 
cent of total bank resources. Invest- 
ments in securities at this time were 
less than one-third as large as the item 
of loans and discounts, which con- 
stituted over 56 per cent of total bank 
resources. In April of 1923 the invest- 
ment account of all banks totalled $12,- 
479,830,895, constituting 23.2 per cent 
of total bank resources. At the present 
time our banks have about 45 cents in- 
vested in securities for every dollar of 
loans and discounts. In other words, 
while bank loans and discounts increased 


eres 





Loans and Discounts, Investments and Total 
Resources of all Banks in 1913 and 1923. 


JUNE, 1913 


Percentage 
of total 


Loans & Discounts 56.6% $14,568,240,556 
4,655,670,740 
25,702,163,597 


18.1 
100.0 


Investments 
Total Resources 


86 per cent during this period, invest- 
ments increased 168 per cent, or almost 
twice as rapidly as did commercial 
loans. In view of these facts the im- 
portance of a sound policy for the 
handling of this so-called secondary re- 
serve is quite obvious. The following 
table shows in detail ‘the changes that 
have taken place in the foregoing im- 
portant bank items in the period from 
June of 1913 to April of 1923. 


In any consideration of an investment 
policy for banks it must be realized 
that the commercial banks in the United 
States conduct a very considerable sav- 
ings bank business which is expanding 
rapidly. Consequently, as custodians of 
savings funds our banks are becoming 
an important medium through which the 
saved capital of the country is being 
invested. A very considerable portion 
of this increased savings has been ac- 
eumulated in ordinary commercial 
banks. These institutions have been 
enlarging their scope and have thus be- 
come responsible, not only for the 
proper distribution of commercial credit, 
but an increasing proportion of invest- 
ment credit as well. Thus the banker 
who is conducting a commercial bank 
with a savings bank department can 
no longer regard merely a sound knowl- 
edge of commercial credits as his sole 
banking equipment. 


There is no disputing the fact that 
as a general rule banks have been un- 
fortunate bond buyers. Where the in- 
vestment account has proved particu- 
larly profitable it has more often been 
due to certain fortuitous circumstances 
rather than as a result of care and skill 
in the purchase and sale of bonds. This 
is but natural since banks have seldom 
viewed their investments as a primary 
source of profit and because as a general 
rule they have varied their bond hold- 
ings accordingly as money was scarce 
or plentiful. When money is scarce 
and interest rates are high bond prices 
are always most attractive, but at such 
times banks seldom have the money or 
feel justified in making purchases. On 
the other hand, when money is plentiful 
and interest rates are low and bond 
prices are high, investment in this field 
is usually about the only place in which 
the banks can put funds to work profit- 
ably. Consequently banks normally pur- 
chase most of their security holdings at 
relatively high prices and usually dis- 





APRIL, 1923 


Per Cent Increase 
over 1913 


Percentage 
of total 


50.6% $27,226,697,777 186 


23.2 
100.0 


12,479,830,895 268 
53,694,042,235 208 


pose of them on a declining market or 
at least suffer a depreciation on them 
when the demand for commercial funds 
is greatest. 


This was forcibly illustrated in 1920 
and 1921 by the heavy depreciation 
banks suffered in their investment hold- 
ings. This statement is not made as a 
criticism of bank policy in this respect 
but rather to illustrate the underlying 
influences that play so important a part, 
normally, in the handling of this second- 
ary reserve. Practical consideration in 
the past called for no specific investment 
policy. Securities were purchased 
primarily with the idea of holding them 
to maturity. The investments repre- 
sented but a small portion of total earn- 
ing assets and it was generally felt that 
as long as the investment was sound all 
other considerations regarding the rela- 
tion of bonds to the money market could 
be ignored. This position was valid 
and sound as long as the investment 
account was small. 


It has apparently seldom occurred to 
bankers that as custodians of saved 
capital they have duties and responsibili- 
ties separate from those connected with 
the custody of commercial credit. The 
larger the investment item becomes, 
either through increased savings or as 
a result of other influences, the more 
essential it is for the banker to formu- 
late a distinctive investment policy 
which will not only dovetail into the 
general banking policy but will aug- 
ment and enhance it in such a way as 
to reduce the necessity of either buying 
or selling bonds at such times when 
underlying conditions are most unfavor- 
able. The commercial banker doing a 
savings business must realize that he has 
an investment trust that should be 
handled as such. Until he appreciates 
this and formulates a policy such as 
some of our leading insurance companies 
have he will discover that he has been 
neglecting an opportunity for profit and 
service. 


In view of the bankers heavy com- 
mercial credit responsibility he is not 
to be criticised if he has not in the past 
qualified as an investment expert. This 
is a separate, highly specialized banking 
field, and is a business in itself. It is 
for this reason that the banker must 
give to it the attention it deserves and 
develop a personnel having a practical 
knowledge of investments. Where the 
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banker has had unfortunate investment 
experience it has come about as often 
through the failure to make as careful 
a distinction between long term and 
short term bonds at a given time as it 
has from securities that were unsound. 


The investment problem of the com- 
mercial banker is not an easy one, 
partly because he has such heavy’ de- 
mand obligations, and partly because his 
business is subjected to such careful 
supervisions. The bond account ecan- 
not be profitably handled in the same 
manner as the investments of an in- 
dividual. The banker must not only 
give more careful consideration to the 
intrinsic soundness of his securities, but 
he must make his purchases and sales 
in the light of present and prospective 
conditions in the money market. It is 
not always the course of wisdom for 
a bank to follow the policy of purchas- 
ing long term securities, put them away 
and forget them as can the individual 
investor. Such a policy is likely to 
require a writing down of the value of 
this asset at not very opportune times 
because the banker must carry his in- 
vestment account at cost or the market, 
whichever is lower. Consequently he 
must guard himself against price de- 
clines by distinguishing between long 
term and short term securities in the 
light of existing and prospective condi- 
tions in the money market. 


When interest rates are low and the 
demand for commercial loans is light he 
should avoid the purchase of long term 
securities since his experience should tell 
him that such a condition is not likely 
to be permanent. Hence he should 
guard against placing his funds in such 
investments that must show heavy de- 
preciation in order to be brought in 
line with prevailing rates. This can be 
illustrated by a brief survey of the 
variation in the price of certain high 
grade long term and short term bonds 
during the past few years. 

In the fall of 1922 Atchison General 
4’s of 1995 sold up to 93.25. As in- 
terest rates rose in the spring of 1923 
the price of this bond declined to 85.25, 
a drop of eight points or $80.00 per 
bond. During the same period Balti- 
more and Ohio prior lien 344’s of 1925 
dropped only from a high of 96 to 
934% or 2% points, and Union Pacific 
convertible 4’s of 1927 dropped from 
95.50 to 93.56 or less than two points. 
Consequently, it should be the banker’s 
policy, when general credit conditions 
are easy to purchase only securities that 
have a relatively short period to run. 
In only this way can he avoid making 
long term credit commitments on the 
basis of temporary low rates. While 
even short term securities will fluctuate 
along with other investment securities 
their depreciation will be but a fraction 
of what it would be in the case of bonds 
of long maturity. 

(Continued on page 85) 
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ANALYZING THE BALANCE SHEET 
TO SAFEGUARD CREDITS 


If a customer uses proceeds from a bank loan 
to liquidate current liabilities the banker 
is thus merely assuming the liabilities 


By WILLIAM B. CASTENHOLTZ 


William Castenholiz & Company, Accountants, Chicago 


S a rule, the banker who is con- 

templating his customer’s request 
for a loan, is primarily interested in 
the customer’s current financial condi- 
tion, and in the ratio of current assets 
to current liabilities; he also wishes to 
assure himself that the customer will 
carry about 20 per cent of his bank 
loans in cash-in-bank. It is for this 
reason that he should know how the 
proceeds from a bank loan are to be 
used; if these proceeds are for the pur- 
pose of immediately liquidating pres- 
sing current liabilities, the cash balance 
position and requirements may not be 
maintained, and the banker has merely 
assumed the customer’s liabilities which 
should ordinarily be met through the 
collection of current receivables. 


The first interest of the banker should 
therefore be concentrated upon the uses 
which are to be made or the money 
loaned, and the assurance that if the 
money is loaned that the business opera- 
tions will yield sufficient funds to keep 
the cash balance in the required position. 
It is also essential to know that the 
business operations will yield a sufficient 
profit during the period of the loan so 
that funds may be available to meet 
the loan when due. All these require- 
ments demand that the banker assure 
himself that the customer’s balance 
sheet and profit and loss statement are 
thoroughly reliable; it is for this reason 
that the banker should require the cus- 
tomer to furnish independent state- 
ments prepared, analyzed and certified 
by certified public accountants. The 
prospective borrower of money is nat- 
urally optimistic about his business and 
when applying for a loan he will gen- 
erally be inclined to over-emphasize his 
virtues and to underrate his _short- 
comings. 

It is impossible in an article of this 
kind to delve into the problems of plant 
investment as related to possible volume 
of business, or of the adequacy of net 
current funds to carry certain fixed 
charges arising out of fixed property 
investment, and it therefore behooves us 
to confine our remarks to such analyses 
of current assets and current liabilities 
as the banker should have preliminary 
to granting loans. 


The Analysis of Current Assets 


1. Cash in Bank: If the applicant 
for a loan happens to be a customer, a 
history of his cash account may be ob- 


tained by the banker from his own 
records. The average balance carried 
by the customer for a _ considerable 
period of time should be tabulated, and 
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JN general, the banker who 

contemplates making a loan 
should know that the current 
assets are not overstated, that 
these assets are truly current, 


that the liabilities are fully dis- 
closed, and the business of the 
applicant is stable and has dem- 
onstrated its stability through 
its past history—The Author. 





especial attention should be given to 
this balance during periods when the 
customer was indebted to the bank. 
Ordinarily, bank loans correspond to 
seasonal business demands; have past 
loans made to meet these demands, and 
is a present request for a loan also con- 
current with such seasonal needs? Has 
the customer met his loans promptly 
in the past? Is the customer gradually 
building up a larger average balance 
in harmony with his expanding busi- 
ness? If business has been prosperous 
should not the bank balance grow in 
proportion, assuming that no appreci- 
able expansion of business has occurred? 
Has the cash account, in the past, been 
unduly reduced through dividends (if 
a corporation) or by partners’ with- 
drawals? All these questions and pos- 
sibly more concerning the customer’s 
cash account should come to the banker’s 


mind before making a loan.’ If the 
applicant for the loan is not the banker’s 
customer even greater care must be ex- 
ercised because the question naturally 
arises as to why the applicant is seek- 
ing a new bank connection. : 


2. Accounts Receivable: It is not 


sufficient for the banker to know that 
the receivables are good, that they are 
not consignment accounts and that an 
adequate reserve has been created for 
doubtful accounts. He should also be 
interested in the ratio of good receiv- 
ables to volume of business, i. e., either 
annual volume or seasonal volume all 
depending upon the nature of the busi- 
ness. After the old, bad and admittedly 
slow accounts are eliminated from con- 
sideration, it might be safe to conclude 
that the volume of accounts receivable 
should be in that ratio to total annual 
or seasonal sales which the sales terms 
bear to these sales. 


For example, a concern selling strictly 
on a 60 day settlement basis should have 
receivables equal to approximately one- 
sixth of annual sales, provided the busi- 
ness is not seasonal. If this ratio is not 
revealed it may be quite safely assumed 
that either the collection department 
has been negligent or that general busi- 
ness conditions are not normal. Ac- 
counts receivable should therefore be 
inspected from the standpoint of their 
volume as related to the specific sales 
terms of a particular business. It is, 
of course, also important to separate 
receivables so that if any of these are 
other than trade accounts that fact will 
be clearly shown. 


3. Notes Receivable: Notes receiv- 
able should be very carefully in- 
vestigated and their collectability at due 
date definitely ascertained. If the notes 
receivable represent substitutions in 
payment for accounts receivable, they 
bear the earmarks of slow open ac- 
counts, and may in that ease indicate a 
weak debtor. Trade notes receivable 
might well be added to open accounts 
receivable in connection with the de- 
termination of receivables ratio to sales 
terms or sales volume; this addition may 
have to be made in order to secure cor- 
rect information as to the turnover of 
charge accounts. The status of the re- 
ceivables generally considered will also 
reflect the effectiveness, or lack thereof, 
of the credit and collection department. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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A TRUST PLAN TO DISPOSE OF YOUR 






FIRST MORTGAGES 


The New First National Bank of Meadville, 


Penn- 


sylvania has developed a simple, convenient and safe 


one an originally coined usage 
of the name “Investment Trust” 
the trust department of the New First 
National Bank of Meadville, Pennsyl- 
vania, has developed a simplified way 
of turning first into 
venient investment units which have all 
the advantages of real estate first mort- 
gage bonds with none of the complica- 
tions of creating such bonds. 


mortgages eon- 


Besides, the “Investment Trust” under 
the Meadville plan, has the added ad- 
vantage to the fixed, 
guaranteed interest of 5 per cent for 
a specified period. 


customer of a 


And from the bank’s standpoint, in 
spite of the fact that it pays the State 
tax, the profit on trust funds invested 
in mortgages has been doubled, and at 
the same time by agreement the mone 
has to be left in the investment trus! 
for a minimum two-year period. 

Manifestly a plan which doubles the 
banker’s profit on mortgage investment 


of trust funds, which guarantees a 5 
per cent interest rate to the customer 
and places his money in convenient 


units, absolutely safe as to principal, 
has something in it of great interest to 
the American banker, particularly of 
the small city and town. 

M. A. Hirsch, cashier of the bank and 
creator of the “Investment Trust” ean 
best give the detail in his own words. 

“For several years our bank and a 
few others, have been pooling all mort- 
gages in the trust department, issuing 
participating ‘Trust Mortgage Certifi- 
cates’ to the different trust estates— 
the bank taking the balance. This plan 
having proven entirely practicable, it 
struck me that we might broaden its 
scope. 

“TI conceived of this first as ‘a 
munity service to the uninformed 
would-be investor,’ Mr. Hirsch says. 
“His need is truly tragic for a con- 
venient investing medium, paying a rate 
of interest which competes in a measure 
with propositions which are speculative 
and worse. 

“This need was driven home to me to 
the point of action when an old couple 
came to me after dropping several thou- 
sand dollars, all they had, one of 


com- 


these so-called automotives, which have 
been just on the borderland between the 
speculative and the bogus. 

“It seems they had listened to argu- 
ments in favor of the stock with a good 
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investment unit free from unneccessary complications 


By C. K. MATSON 


Associate Director, William Elliott Graves Service, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


deal of hesitation until they had decided 
to put the decision up to a direct answer 
to prayer. 

“With the matter a good deal on their 
minds, naturally they both dreamed that 
the purchase should be made. So they 
drew the funds from a safe bank, where 
they had become convinced the savings 


Cc. K. MATSON 


them all 
They came to 


interest was too low, and lost 
in the worthless stock. 
me only when the money was gone 
bevond reeall. 

“Then and there I determined to have 
some kind of an absolutely safe invest- 
ment, at a higher rate of interest than 
paid by savings, about which I could 
talk with enthusiasm to owners 
of surplus funds who were in a_ posi- 
tion to tie up these funds absolutely 
for a fixed period of time. And here 
I want to put in the thought that it 
is important that the ‘Investuient 
Trust’ is considered only for those funds 
which are surplus in the true sense of 
being beyond any ordinary necessity. 
This plan in practice with us, has proved 
a stabilizer to hold deposits, and prop- 
erly sold, will never rob savings. It 
hasn’t the quality of supreme avail- 
ability, which is of course, the distine- 
tion of savings. 

“We have called this an investment 
trust because the bank is really trustee 


those 








for the original mortgages. Of course 
these mortgages are mostly small. Here 
is where we have made the plan un- 
usual in its availability to small banks. 
We have ‘pooled’ the mortgages held 
by the bank and issued participating 
certificates which are the basis of the 
investment trust. 

“The purchaser of the participating 
certificates enters into an agreement to 
leave the money with us for two years, 
the same to be automatically renewed 
for additional two-year periods, unless 
ninety days written notice is given prior 
to the expiration of any two-year 
period. Additional sums of even hun- 
dreds or thousands may be added at any 
time, and interest payments on all such 
adjusted to uniform  semi- 
The bank in turn agrees 
tax free, 


deposits 
annual dates. 
to pay five per cent, senil- 
annually, and reserves the right to re- 
deem the certificates upon 90 days’ 
notice. 

“The bank ean safely give the in- 
terest guarantee course its 
mortgage loans are subject to rigid re- 
strictions of the National Bank Act and 
offer a certain six per cent income to 
which they are restricted in Pennsyl 
vania. The banker’s self-interest will 
naturally preserve the balance between 
the total of held and the 
total of investment trusts. 


“From the standpoint of profit, the 
investment trust gives the bank double 
what would be earned upon trust funds 
regularly invested in first mortgages 
held by the bank. Our limit on mort- 
gages in Pennsylvania is six per cent; 
if we invest trust funds in these in the 
regular way, we of course can get only 
five per cent compensation based upon 
the income, and the testator has to pay 
the taxes. That gives us three mills 
on the dollar. 


because of 


mortgages 


“Now in the case of the investment 
trust, we pay four mills tax out of ten 
mills ‘spread.’ That leaves us six mills 
net, or double what the bank gets from 
the regular investment of trust funds 
in real estate mortgages. 

“And, of course, it is always to be 
remembered, that properly sold, these 
investment trusts really hold as a source 
of profit to the bank money which other- 
wise would be lost to us. Besides the 
bank is enabled to make more mortgage 
loans, rendering greater public service, 


(Continued on page 84) 
















































WHY WE EXTENDED OWNERSHIP 
TO 1500 CUSTOMERS 


The Northwestern National Bank of Minneapolis 
believed that the bank would be more grow- 
ingly alive if customers were also stockholders 


By FRANK MERRILL 


Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 


S a bank grows in size, vears and that there are differences of opinion; of the few. Banks of both persuasions 

influence, shall it take thought as beyond all doubt some executives prefer are found side by side. The close cor- 
to its ownership, whether its tendency to see their stock massed in the hands (Continued on page 42) 
be towards few or many stockholders? 








Or shall it be in this respect like the : 
lilies of the field which toil not and 
neither do they spin, but let the sun, 
dirt and rain proceed in due course? 
In looking over the list of his stock- 
holders, many a banker has doubtless is widely democratic in ownership 
noticed that more and more it is taking to is stock és onned by 1500 <tockhold 
on a post mortem appearance—fre- win aa | yd They come from all walks tt le.—= 
quently he encounters the names of ! ont 1084 of them live in. Minneapolis. ; 
trustees, estates, heirs in New Hamp- ae As shown by this map they live ir 
shire, widows in California, at el., Ex FL all sections of the city. - ‘ 
ecutors Under the Will of So and So, pe et NA Without interruption, far 5/ years, this bank 
Deceased, and others of the Aftermath : TER Gaet has paid divaent (0 stochotiters. — ‘ 


family. When a bank is organized the 
stockholders who act as sponsors are 
drawn from a clearly defined locality, 
a certain city or county; but as time 
passes and the second or third genera- 
tion is in flower, the stock has likely 
hecome spread here and there over the 
earth in geographie confusion. 

Post mortem is too harsh a term; 
there is here a touch of romance. We 
find on the roster Captain Jenks of 
the Philippines; Throckmorton Stepper, 
(address, Broadway); Philip Standish, 
Box 52, Tie Siding, Wyoming; Fannie 
| Wilbur Hume, Brookline (of the line 

age, can she be, of the once famous 
Handsome Humes?)—the names are 
e surely echoes of those of early founders. 


e Romance is packed into such mellow 





: mailing lists. But from the business j 
S standpoint it is a question whether they , 
are yielding their full fruit of service 
; ability. Some executives would ex- 
e change mellowness for utilitv. In their 
y opinion it is advantageous that share OT ih sige ad os ps 
n holders be active customers of their bank rn re nee Th ‘ 
y and live in its home town or its imme- i: 112 ONS, nf hy Te 
Is diate neighborhood. These executives ee tee i 
use whatever influence they may have 
at ' over the distribution of their stock as a 
1 means of stimulating the bank’s busi 
ls ness. When a block of stock is offered 
m for sale and the bankers are given any Rockit cnt wnens 1% 
ds voice in its disposal, they are careful -/ F 
to see that it gets into the hands of 
be good eustomers, or potentially good eus- 
se tomers, whose friendship will be the 
ce more firmly established by this aequire- 
T- ment of part ownership; and it ean 
he J be assumed that they do not look far 
ge | from their doorsteps to find the new co- a 
ce, partners. : Each map-tack pin with which this map of Minnoapalie is steadied capensis a sockintie 
in the Northwestern National Bank of that city. The ow f e bank was expan 


that the institution would have an army of boosters and friends. The map, with its graphic 
picture, was used in the bonk’s lobby. 






It is immediately necessary to record 
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BANKERS MONTHLY for MARCH, 1924 


Vivid and interesting sidelights on the activity of bankers, bank directors, and other business men in creating a new agriculture in ‘‘Clover- 
land’’, the Upper Michigan Peninsula. The outstanding work at present is the clearing of land and the increase and improvement of dairy herds. 
Land clearing schools have been established which teach the farmer how the ‘“‘Stump Terror’”’ can be overcome. 


MICHIGAN BANKERS BLAZE TRAIL 
FOR PROFITABLE FARMING 


Cloverland, the upper peninsula, with 
seven million tillable acres, is rapidly 
coming into its own as a dairy section 


ETWEEN Lake Michigan and Lake 

Superior, bounded on the east by 
Lake Huron and the St. Marys River 
and on the west by Wisconsin, is an 
empire about 400 miles long and from 
50 to 150 miles wide which has been 
variously dubbed: “Cloverland” “The 
Land of Hiawatha” and “The last Great 
West” and is legally the Upper Penin- 
sula of the State of Michigan. 

Famous the country over for its iron, 
copper, timber, good roads, fish, game, 
and scenery, this ten million acre tract 
of land, seven million of which is 
believed to be profitably tillable, is 
rapidly coming into its own as a dairy 
section, and the banker with an agri- 
cultural problem finds the development 
of this area an interesting study. 


By HOWARD E. NADEAU 


Cashier, Commercial Bank of Menominee, Menominee, Michigan 


In this territory are 80 banks with 
over 500 directors and resources of 
about $75,000,000 and on the director- 
ates of these banks, naturally, are 
found the “movers of things” but de- 
velopment work done by the various 
agencies is so co-ordinated through the 
Upper Peninsula Development Bureau 
that it would not be accurate to char- 
acterize it as “Banker-Farmer” or any 
other “Hyphenated-Farmer” activity. 

The Upper Peninsula Development 
Bureau is a voluntary association of the 
business and agricultural interests sup- 
ported in part by private subscription 
and in part by the County Boards of 
the fifteen counties. It acts as a clear- 
ing house in development work co- 
operating effectively with the United 


States Department of Agriculture and 
the Extension Department of the Mich- 
igan Agriculture College. 

The urge to develop this country agri- 
culturally is many-fold; the land which 
grew the forests of hardwood and hem- 
lock is good land which when tilled 
produces an abundance of forage crops; 
the large and rapidly increasing indus- 
trial population of the mining and 
manufacturing centers affords a market 
for more than can be produced here; 
climatic conditions and an abundant 
supply of cold pure water make this 
an ideal dairy section. There is only an 
imaginary line between this country 
and Wisconsin, and Wisconsin cattle 
and Wisconsin dairy methods have long 
since become a part of the country. 
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One county now has more cheese fac- 
tories than any county in the Lower 
Peninsula of Michigan and that county 
(Menominee) erected more than 100 
silos in a single year. 

The outstanding development activities 
at this time are the clearing of more 
land and the increase and improvement 
of dairy herds. 

Why clear more land? Because it is 
profitable to do so. Most of the clearing 
during the last year or two has not been 
the establishment of new farms but an 
increase of cleared acreage on existing 
farms. This enables them to raise rough- 
age to winter enough stock to make 
them profitable. It is true that there 
are cleared acres in some parts of the 
United States that are not profitable 
but that is no argument against clear- 
ing more acres here because those un- 
profitable acres have handicaps more 
difficult to overcome than stumps. 

The last census shows that the Upper 
Peninsula has all of the live stock 
population that its cleared acres will 
provide feed for. Dairying here is 
profitable and the market is larger than 
the supply. The solution is to add 
cleared acres to feed more dairy animals. 

Diseussions at the Tri-State Develop- 
ment Congress held in Menominee last 
year have led to a wide use in this section 
of War Salvaged Explosives. It has been 
demonstrated by “Dynamite” Livings- 
ton, of the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege Extension Service, that a certain 
explosive is an effective and economical 
land clearing agent. Because it is known 
that the end of this material is in sight 
and that there is no known substitute 
at anything like the price, bankers and 
business men have been aiding county 
agents and the extension service in its 
distribution. 

The educational program which has so 
aroused the interest of the farmers of 
this territory in land clearing as to 
produce these results may not be the 
only right way to get the message across 
but it is one way that has worked. 

In the summer of 1921 the first land 
clearing work was done in the Upper 
Peninsula; it was promoted by the 
Menominee Chamber of Commerce as- 
sisted by the County Agents of 
Marinette County, Wisconsin and Meno- 
minee County, Michigan. Sufficient in- 
terest was aroused so that land-clearing 
work was made a part of the extension 
program of the Michigan Agriculture 
College for the year of 1922 and the 
work is still being carried on. 

In 1922 a Land Clearing Train was 
run which covered the entire peninsula 
making several stops in each county. 
The train was hauled free by railroads 
and the other expenses paid by appro- 
priations of the County Boards. The 
outfit was complete and large, and 
effective demonstrations were conducted 
at every stop. The first day at Meno- 














When a motion picture magnate becomes the first of his kind to head a bank, in come the 
screen stars with their money! Cecil B. DeMille, named active vice-president in charge of the 
new Hollywood agency of the Commercial National Bank of Los Angeles, is here shown taking 
a large-sized deposit from Leatrice Joy, the same money he gave her the previous day for working 
in his new Paramount picture, ‘“‘Triumph.”’ At the left is Chester Vanderlip, manager of the 
new bank. 











minee the opening gun of the campaign 
was fired by President E. G. Quamme 
of the Federal Land Bank of St. Paul 
and that one shot with 60 per cent 
dynamite dug a ditch over a quarter 
of a mile in length through brush, logs, 
roots and stones. 

With this heavy train it was pos- 
sible to hold. comparatively few schools 
even though the performance was con- 
tinuous for many weeks and in 1923 
a little different plan was pursued which 
carried the message to more inaccessible 
places. Two auto truck trains were 
organized to carry the schools each with 
a little smaller personnel and a little 
lighter equipment than the 1922 train 
and so great is the demand for these 
schools that all of 1924 will be required 
to complete work already applied for. 


“Learn by doing” is the rule in these 
land clearing schools and every farmer 
who attends does every part of the work 
at some time during the day and so by 
actual doing under competent supervi- 
sion learns that the “Stump Terror” 


had at last been overcome. Business 
men, bankers, newspapers, country 
schools and farmer bureaus in the 


various communities all co-operate to 
secure attendance and make each school 
a success. This work is particularly 
helpful to the farmers from the prairie 
states who have not, like the natives, 
been brought up on dynamite and even 
the “old-timers” have learned many 
“new kinks” at the land clearing schools 
that take a part of the backache out 
of land clearing. 


Perhaps the most outstanding benefit 


of the land clearing schools is the re 
duction of accidents. Safety methods 
are constantly stressed in the schools 
and while this stimulus has increased 
the use of explosives tremendously one 
hears of very few accidents. None are 
recorded among the graduates of the 
land clearing schools. 


The earliest dairy activity was not 
dairying at all but raising oxen for 
lumbering operations and naturally as 
the population increased and cities and 
towns were built up around the saw- 
mills and mining camps there was a 
demand near these centers for dairy 
herds to supply milk and butter. A 
number of County Fairs and Farmer 
Institutes fostered by the Agricultural 
College about 25 years ago supplied the 
first real impetus for the improvement 
of the quality of dairy animals. Bankers 
and other business men organized for 
the promotion of agriculture in the 
County Fair Associations but the first 
organization with a plan for the im- 
portation and breeding of better dairy 
animals was the Menominee County 
Dairy Stock Association formed in 1914. 


This Association operated under a 
modification of the old “Ashland Plan.” 
Thirty or forty business men signed a 
guaranty under which the purchase of 
high grade and registered dairy animals 
were financed. A board of five direc- 
tors represented the guarantors and 
passed upon the credit merits of each 
application; the county agricultural 
agent selected, purchased and distrib- 
uted the cattle and when the papers 


(Continued on page 78) 





INTRODUCING THE NEW EMPLOYE 
TO YOUR ORGANIZATION 


Impressions gained during the first hours 
and days spent in the bank are lasting 
and as a result strongly affect “turnover” 


HE new employe reporting for 
work the first morning is entering 
upon an interesting and critical period. 
If he has been selected carefully, and is 
the right kind of an employe, he will 
come into the bank with hopes of find- 
ing the organization one in which he 
shall be able to work in pleasant sur- 
with congenial associates, 
along lines that hold his interest, call 
out his best capacity and give expres- 
sion to the deep-seated craving for 
achievement that is found in every 
normally ambitious person. 
But he is as vet an untried and prac- 
tically unknown quantity who stands 
alone, entirely independent of the job 
he is to perform and of 
the organization of which 
he is member. 
become of 
bank there 


roundings, 


now a 
Before he can 
value to the 
must begin a process of 
assimilation and  adjust- 
ment. He must be made 
familiar with the bank’s 
policies and methods so 
that he shall work har- 
moniously with the organ- 
ization. He 
convinced by 


must become 
actual ex- 
perience that the bank is 
an organization worthy of his highest 
loyalty. He must also be brought into 
adjustment with that an 
efficient and smoothly operating man- 
job unit shall be created. 

The first few weeks and months are 
a testing period for the new worker 
and for the bank. The i 
critieally sizing up the new man and 
it must not be forgotten that the new 
man is just as critically sizing up the 
bank. The good employe is one who 
not only satisfies but is satisfied. This 
point of view of the worker is often 
neglected, and in this neglect lies 
the cause for most of the “turnover” 
that oceurs during the first six months 
of emplovye’s service. 


his job so 
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Because this phase of personnel man- 
agement is so often overlooked, it will 
be worth while for us to consider some 
ways in which this eritieal period may 
be bridged over more effectively. There 
are three things that should be ae- 
complished. First of all, the employe 
must be made to feel at home and at 
ease in the new surroundings. Second, 
he should be informed about the bank’s 


By WALTER R. BIMSON 


Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


history and policy so as to have a sym- 
pathetic and loyal understanding of the 
organization to which he _ belongs. 
Third, he should be instructed about his 
job. 

Making the New Employe Feel at 

Home 

The new employe is unusually sensi- 
tive to the impressions received during 
the first hours and davs in the bank, 
and the impressions gained at this 
time are likely to be vivid and lasting. 
Matters of small importance assume 
large dimensions and have a significance 
far bevond their worth. 

The first greeting should be cordial. 
The new employe should be given a wel- 


HIS is the third article in Mr. Bimson’s interesting 

series on bank personnel management, and it strikes 
at the heart of an important matter upon which little or 
nothing has heretofore been written—the introduction of 
the new employe to the organization and to his job. 


The reader will here find practical methods by which 
the new worker may be made to feel at home in his new 
surroundings, how he can be taught the bank’s history and 
policies, how he can be informed of the work required of 
him on his particular job. 

The author will be glad to answer any questions which 
may arise during the course of this valuable series. 


come that will leave no doubts as to iis 
genuineness. Since he is likely to feel 
somewhat ill at ease, every effort should 
be made to make him feel at home. A 
fine custom, reminiscent of-the days when 
business was conducted on a smaller seale 
and with more time for the little courte- 
sies of life, is still followed by one of 
the old banks, in which new men are 
presented to the officers during the first 
day of service. The person who acts 
as escort to the new emplove during the 
introductions should be one capable of 
answering questions and giving infor- 
mation about the organization. After 
the employe has been introduced to the 
department head, he should be introduced 
to his associates in the department and 
welcomed just as cordially as he was 
first weleomed to the bank. 

It is not often, of course, that ex- 
ecutives will intentionally be rude or 
inconsiderate of the new employe. The 
danger lies in the fact that usually these 
men are very busy and, under the pres- 
sure of work, there is a tendency to 
greet the employe briefly and without 
regard to the little considerations that 


make for real courtesy. Such actions 
should be guarded against carefully and 
the manager should seek full co-opera- 
tion with department heads in creating 
the right impression at the beginning. 

In one large bank, the chief clerk’s 
department informs a committee of the 
bank employe’s club of the arrival of 
all new employes, and members of this 
committee make it a point to get ae- 
quainted with the new employe at once. 
Members of this committee take the 
new employe out to lunch the first few 
days and in other ways show a friendly 
interest in the new worker. This plan 
is carefully worked out in a systematic 
way. It is done so spontaneously and 

naturally that it is very 

effective in “breaking the 

ice” for the 

It is sometimes 

able to have a person in 

each department especially 

fitted by a natural friend- 

liness, courtesy and Iovalty 

to the organization to give 

attention to the new 

ploves, see that they are 

properly introduced, — es- 

corted to the lunch room, 

shown about the bank, 

and given assistance and 

suggestions pertaining to their relations 

to the bank. 

Teaching the Bank’s Policies 

It can safely be assumed that the new 
employe is coming into the bank with 
a favorable impression of the organiza- 
tion. The employment interview, if 
properly conducted, contained some in- 
formation about the bank intended to 
sell the candidate on the idea that the 
bank is a good place in which to work. 
But this should be carried much farther 
when the employe first comes into the 
bank. It is important that the new 
worker shall have confidence in his new 
organization, that he shall ecateh the 
spirit of the bank and become as soon 
as possible, a loval and happy and effi- 
cient member of the family. 

One bank follows the praetice of 
giving a series of lectures to new em- 
ployes in which the history of the or- 
ganization is traced, the development 
of the fundamental 
cussed and the ideals of service are 
explained. These lectures are given by 
a vice president and are very effective 

(Continued on page 43) 
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USING MERCHANDISING METHODS 


TO SECURE MORE ACCOUNTS 


Tried out and tested plans for winning 
business in other lines of enterprise can 
be applied with success to bank promotion 


ANK advertising has hardly gotten 
under way as yet and bank mer- 
chandising really has not started.  Al- 
though many banks have taken up ad- 
vertising within the last two or 


three 


































































JULIAN M. CASE 


years it has, in many eases, developed 
no farther than to become a new kind 
of indoor sport. In fact, some bankers 
will even tell you that advertising 
does not pay for banks, and cannot be 
made to. We will all agree on the first 
point, viz., that this advertising is not 
paying in many cases. It is the pur- 
pose of this little story, however, to 
disprove the contention that a bank’s 
advertising cannot be made directly 
profitable. 


Let’s step outside the banking field 
for a moment and try to get some 
pointers from the fellows who are 
making advertising pay—the progressive 
manufacturers and retailers. Everyone 
knows that practically all of our out- 
standing commercial aecom- 
plished their expansion through proper 
merchandising and advertising effort. 
Now, let’s suppose that you have just 
been made sales manager for John 
Smith & Company, a typically substan- 
tial firm of the old school, manufactur- 
ing a standard line of goods and en- 
joying a nominal .increase of business 
from year to year. Having assumed 
the responsibilities of the sales end 
of this business it is now up to you 
to get a firm and comprehensive grip 
on the situation and show results. How 
are vou going to do it? 


successes 


The first thing you do is to make a 
survey of your whole proposition. You 
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must know line, and your 
market in order to lay plans for business 
development. Let’s suppose the result 
of vour investigation is as follows: 

1. John Smith & Company have 
manufactured a line of staple articles 
for half a century. They are well 
financed, have developed adequate 
channels of distribution. Their business 
has shown a normal increase vear after 
vear due to natural 
sumption. 

2. The quality and the price of the 
goods your company manufactures are 


your new 


increase in con- 
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s of savings advertisi 


hat It Would Mean 


T—IN CASH 


1452 PER WEEK 


By small weekly deposits you can 
have *1,000.00 in cash one, two, 
three or four years from today on 
our easy payment plan. Ask us. 


DIME 


PORT & GRISWOLD STREETS 


that brought direct results. 








practically the same as those of your 
competitors. 

3. The reputation of your “house” 
is excellent. 

4. You are 


for inereased 


assured that the field 
sales exists. This is 
proved through the fact that competitors 
-have entered your field from time to 
time and have prospered without cur- 
tailing your business. 

5. Your firm has never advertised 
and has not endeavored to aggressively 
merchandise its line. 

(Continued on page 47) 















NO PENALTIES 









BANK 


BUY ‘1000 | 


ON EASY PAYMENTS 


The New Way to Save Moncy 


DIME 


SAVINGS BANK 





“Buy $1,000’ was picked as a 


Ty n 
“‘leader’”’ and this was enuauneed with a bang in newspapers, car cards, bulletin boards, literature 
nd blotters. 





At top is the inside of a folder; center, a newspaper display; bottom, a bulletin board. 
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MAKING FOREIGN SECURITIES SAFE 


FOR THE SMALL INVESTOR 


A well-managed investment trust has a bet- 
ter knowledge of securities than the aver- 
age investor and of what to buy or sell 


By GROSVENOR M. JONES 


Chief, Finance and Investment Division, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


N the past year there has been a 

marked renewal of interest in this 
country in the idea of investment trusts. 
The present interest in the subject 
appears to be more practical than the 
interest displayed just after the war 
when the subject was for a time very 
much to the fore. 

Then the chief motives urged for 
organizing investment trusts were the 
prevention of a great slump in our 
export trade which many feared, and 
the institution of an effective means of 
aiding the financial rehabilitation of 
Europe by attracting the funds of 
average investors who, it was feared, 
would not invest directly in European 
securities. 

The motives now urged are of a some- 
what similar character but the condi- 
tions are different. It is true that the 
bearing of investments abroad on the 
maintenance of our export trade is still 
clearly recognized, but less emphasis is 
being laid on that point. Stress is now 
laid rather on foreign investments as a 
profitable form of inversion of funds. 

There is little question that a portion 
of our annual savings could be invested 
abroad to the great advantage of our 
people. The United States is now not 
only a creditor nation but one of the 
world’s chief sources of capital. The 
world now looks to New York as well as 
to London for loans to finance Govern- 
ment and private undertakings. London 
alone cannot meet the demands for new 
capital. If there is to be a proper 
development of the resources of the 
newer countries and if worthy foreign 
Governments are to be assisted in their 
financial rehabilitation, the United 
States must provide a considerable part 
of the credit. 

This leads me to suggest that the 
formulation of a sound foreign loan 
and investment policy is vitally needed. 
Our bankers, business men, and other 
leaders of public opinion should be 
doing all in their power to mold public 
opinion in the matter of the wise in- 
vestment of capital abroad as well as 
at home to the end that there shall be 
as few disappointments and losses as 
possible. 

Even prior to the war, when we were 
a-so-called debtor nation, there was an 
outflow of American capital. With the 
exception of a few loans to foreign 
Governments, such as Japan, Cuba, 
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Panama, Bolivia, Mexico, and Canada, 
which did not aggregate more than a 
a hundred and fifty or two hundred mil- 
lion dollars, our export of capital was di- 
rected largely to the building of branch 
factories in Canada, England and Con- 
tinental Europe, to the development of 
mining properties in Mexico, Central 
America, Peru, Chile and Bolivia and 


he author here describes an 

interesting and significant 
plan for the formation of “in- 
vestment trusts” for strength- 
ening the position of the small 
holder of foreign securities and 
increasing his dividends. This 


plan has been operated suc- 
cessfully in Great Britain for 
several years. 

Mr. Jones has had wide 
financial experience and his 
remarks will be read with keen 
interest by bankers. 





of oil lands in Mexieo and Rumania, 
of banana and sugar lands in the Carib- 
bean countries, in rubber plantations 
in the Far East, in railroads in Mexico, 
Central America, Cuba, and the Philip- 
pines, in meat packing plants in the 
River Plate countries. 

The total investment of American 
eapital in industrial, mining, oil, rail- 
road, public utility and other similar 
private enterprises at the outbreak of 
the war is estimated at from one to two 


billions. The great bulk of this capital 
was invested in adjacent or nearby 
countries, such as Canada, Mexico, 


Cuba, and Central America and rep- 
resented a natural and logical expan- 
sion of American industry, either to 
meet strong international competition 
in such commodities as oil, copper, meat 
products, and certain classes of ma- 
chinery or to obtain the benefits of pref- 
erential tariffs. 


These investments were made to a 
large extent by the interested American 
concerns—as a rule, strong and power- 
ful companies—out of their accumulated 
capital or through the sale of their own 
securities based not on the value of the 
foreign investment but on the financial 
position of the domestic corporation 


itself. In other words, the investing 
public was not asked, as a rule, to share 
directly in these foreign ventures. 

The same was generally true of the 
bulk of the foreign Government secur- 
ities sold in the market prior to the 
war. The wealthy class absorbed the 
great bulk of such issues. ‘ 

Since the war, however, conditions 
have greatly changed and other factors 
of a more potent character are now in 
operation to induce the outflow of 
American capital. Among these may be 
mentioned the following facts: 

1. The United States now a 
creditor nation and is one of the world’s 
important sources of liquid capital. 

2. The United States has reached 
the stage in its economic development 
at which a portion of its capital savings 
ean profitably be exported. 

3. The development of many manu- 
facturing industries in this country has 
reached the point at which, if these 
industries are to be fully and efficiently 
employed, a certain proportion of their 
production must be exported regularly. 

4. Our industries, too, have become 
so extensive and so diversified as to 
draw increasingly upon foreign coun- 
tries for a wide range of raw materials. 
To obtain a steady and certain supply 
of such raw materials at prices as low 
as those obtained by our foreign in- 
dustrial competitors, American capital 
ean be profitably employed abroad. 

5. Other countries look to the United 
States for capital for the development 
of their natural resources and for other 
purposes; in fact, excellent induce- 
ments are offered American capital. 

6. The sound investment of Amer- 
ican capital abroad will do much to 
improve the economic position of other 
countries, providing an outlet not only 
for American goods required directly 
by such investments but also for other 
American goods Which the foreign 
countries, through their improved eco- 
nomie condition, will be able to buy. 

Other factors favoring the outflow of 
American capital under present condi- 
tions might be enumerated but enough 
has been stated to indicate that we are 
in a position to export capital on a 
fairly large scale and that if we do so 
wisely, it will be of far reaching benefit 
to the American people. 

The prime requisite, it seems to me, 


(Continued on page 86) 
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TRUST ADVERTISING THAT PAYS 
| IN A MIDDLE-SIZED TOWN 


On account of the nature of the bus- 
iness only the surface of the field 
for trust service has been touched 





By ROBERT M. STRICKLER, JR. 


Publicity Manager, Lawrence Savings & Trust Company, New Castle, Pennsylvania 


ORE than 2,000 years ago Socrates 

said, “Character is a matter of de- 
velopment and all I ever hope to do 
is make you think for yourselves.” As 
it was necessary in early times to make 
people think constructively in order to 
act along the right lines so it is with 





ROBERT M. STRICKLER, Jr. 


the development of trust business today. 
Men and women to be interested in the 
service of a trust company must have 
a certain amount of character and above 
all must think for themselves. 

The field for trust service is an 
especially large one, in faet, it might be 
said that the surface has just been 
scratched. This is partly due to the 
fact that on account of the nature of 
the business being similar to that 
handled by lawyers many have hesitated 
about advertising for fear of 
thought unethical. 

Even today, a great deal of the matter 
used by trust companies has a very legal 
aspect. The material is excellent but 
of such a character as only to be read 
and understood by a limited number. 
However, the use of material of this 
kind is better than the failure to use 
material of any kind, as it may be the 
means of causing the person receiving 
it to call to the bank and have the trust 
service explained by one of the officers. 

About eleven years ago the Lawrence 
Savings and Trust Company of New 
Castle, Pa., decided to do some construe- 
live advertising and the first considera- 
tion was just how the right people could 


being 


be reached in the most effective way. 
This, of necessity, caused the field to be 
studied and analyzed and it was found 
that most people had the idea that the 
service of a trust company was only 
for those of considerable means. The 
bank realized that the field was much 
larger than this and that there were a 
large number of men and women who 
had worked hard and saved a com- 
petence—perhaps a home, some life in- 
surance and a savings account, which, 
as one writer said, “might not be large 
enough to cause curvature of the spine 
but would be sufficient to purchase a 
sky-rocket to blaze away at the wolf 
should he come snooping around the 
premises. 

Such men and women, while they 
might not take the time to wade through 


a technical booklet on intestate laws and 
if they did probably would not under- 
stand it, still would be susceptible to 
interesting suggestions. In the first 
place they must be told just how it is 
to the advantage of the average man 
and woman with even a small amount 
of property that this property be wisely 
handled so as to provide the greatest 
benefit for heirs. They would also need 
to be told just how a trust company 
with its large resources, the counsel of 
experienced business men and modern 
accounting methods were especially 
fitted to handle estates efficiently. 

It was the idea of E. E. McGill, 
secretary of the Lawrence Savings & 
Trust Company who has since become 
president, and his brothers A. R. 

(Centinued on page 50) 





A! iW wilt agree that there is 
enough dissention in the world 
without bequeathing more when 
you pass away, 


However, it is a fact that many 
an estate becomes a “bone of 
ontention™” anc causes il) feel- 
ing and dissatisfaction among 
relatives 





A Trost Company with exper. 
ienced business men, large re- 
sources and perpetual existence 
makes an ideal Executor or 
Trustee. ; 


The officers of this Trust Com- 
pany are always pleased to give 
advice and information as to the 
service s Trust Company could 
render you and your estate. 





Trust folders used by the Lawrence Savings and Trust Company, New Castle, Pa., are short, 
snappy, and tothe point. They are illustrated in color in order to bring home the message without 
requiring the prospect to read through a long, technical discussion of trust functions. 
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county along modern and profitable lines. 
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Scenes that pay tribute to the zealous efforts of bankers and business men of Chambersburg, Pa., in helping to promote farming in the 
At the upper left we see a team of pure bred Percheron mares at the annual exhibit; upper right, 
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Chambersburg business men visiting Franklin county potato growers; in the center, pure bred stallions at the Red Bridge Park exhibit; lower left, 
the building erected for the boys and girls pig club; and at lower right, pure bred Holsteins. 


HOW A VIGOROUS PROGRAM 
UPBUILT AGRICULTURE 


Bankers cooperated with the chamber 


of 


commerce in movement to develop better farm 
methods in Franklin County, Pennsylvania. 


By FRANK A. ZIMMERMAN 


Vice-President and Secretary-Treasurer, Chambersburg Trust Company, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


OR several the farmers of 
Franklin county, Pennsylvania had 
been selling milk at a heavy loss, and 


years 


the business of dairying though formerly 
flourishing had been practically aband- 
oned. After the local Chamber of 
Commerce had induced a milk receiving 
station to locate in the vicinity the sum 
of $20,000 was paid the farmers for 
milk during the first month. This 
marked the turning point in the busi- 
ness and from then on success crowned 
the farmers’ efforts. 

This is only one of the remarkable 
results of a comprehensive program for 
the development of agriculture that was 
backed up by an efficient working or- 
ganization of business men and bankers 
of the community. 





The agitation for improved methods 
of agriculture began with the arrival 
of an energetic and determined county 
agent, J. H. Knode, who realized the 
opportunity in the farming situation, 
and who buckled down to the work with 
the aim of making the most of the situa- 
tion. 


His enthusiasm created a number of 
loyal supporters which made it possible 


for him te get a reasonable start. The 
banks and the Chamber of Commerce 


were quick to sense the fact that agri- 
culture was the greatest industry the 
county possessed, one which until that 
time had been at the very doors of the 
city and had been almost unrecognized. 
A committee on agriculture was ap- 
pointed with the writer as its head. 


This committee has striven constantly 
to have the farmers see a new light. As 
a result of this work the farmers have 
been aroused as they never had been in 
the past, and agriculture in Franklin 
county is being conducted along entirely 
different lines. 

At the beginning of 1923 the Chamber 
of Commerce mapped out a vigorous 
program for the promotion of agricul- 


ture. These plans for agricultural work 
were revealed in a bulletin to mem- 
bers: 

“The Chamber of Commerce of 


Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, has de- 
cided to make the promotion of agricu'- 
ture in Franklin County its principal 
work for the year 1923. This work will 
be directed by the Agricultural Commit- 
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tee of the Chamber of Commerce in eo- 
operation -with the Franklin County 
Farm Bureau. There are at present six 
agricultural organizations in the county, 
namely, Franklin County Farmers and 
Breeders Association, with 170 mem- 
bers; Inter-State Milk Producers Asso- 
ciation, with 350 members: Holstein 
Fresian Association; Boys’ and Girls’ 
Calf and Pig Clubs, with 270 members; 
Franklin County Potato Growers Asso- 
ciation, and the Franklin County Horti- 
cultural Society. A representative mem- 
ber from each of these organizations has 
been made a member of the agricultural 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce, 
the other members of this Committee 
ing the Franklin County Farm Agent; 
representative from each of the four 
nks in Chambersburg, one attorney; 
ie transportation expert. 


+ 


The Chamber of Commerce will as- 
st in keeping these farm organizations 
metioning and distributing to them 
briodieally in the form of bulletins, 

, information and matters of interest 

ared from the Pennsylvania State 

ilege and the Department of Agricul- 

ire at Washington, D. C., and the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Agri- 
culture. Through its agricultural com- 
mittee the chamber will also extend edu- 
‘ational work pertaining to agriculture 
throughout the county by the holding 
of rural community meetings and enter- 
tainments; holding and financing of ex- 
hibits of farm and home grown and 
home made products, and elub work; in 
advertising home products, thereby 
creating a local market for such prod- 
uets and assisting in marketing to the 
best of advantage. 

“The subjects which will be handled 
by the Chambersburg Chamber of Com- 
meree under the direction of its Agri- 
cultural Committee are summarized as 
follows: 

1. Co-operation with Franklin Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau representing the ex- 
tension service of Pennsylvania State 
College. 

(a) Interesting business men in agri- 
cultural work and in the plans for the 
promotion of this work on the ground 
that it is one of our largest possibilities 
of inereasing the revenue and buying 
power of our community and county, 
situated as we are in the heart of the 
Cumberland Valley, one of the most 
fertile agricultural sections in the world. 

(b) Introduction of pure bred live 
stock and assisting farmers in the fin- 
ancing of bringing in of such _ stock 
through loans from the banks and ad- 
vancement of money by business men 
especially to boys and girls in their 
élub work. A plan has been adopted 
whereby a merchant or business man 
will advance money to a boy or girl for 
the purchase of a pure bred pig or ealf, 
the boy or girl to give a note as security 
for the amount and the merchant or 
business man to keep in touch with the 


THE TRUE REASON FOR 
ADVERTISING A BANK 


By EDWIN BIRD WILSON 


President, Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., New York City 





on are publie service institu- 
tions and the publie must know 
about them to make the fullest use of 
them and obtain the greatest service 
from them. 

In that fact lies the true reason for 
advertising a bank. On _ that fact 
depends all the lesser considerations upon 
which bank advertising is based. 

The conception of a bank as a public 
service coneern is of rather recent 
origin. If one thinks back only 25 vears, 
the average bank did not have this idea 
of its functions. The bank of that 
period and for many years before was 
merely a depository for funds, a source 
of loaning and perhaps a house of issue. 
In matters of financing governmental 
and private business enterprises the 
bank even then felt a responsibility for 
publie service and lived up to that re- 
sponsibility. 

But such personal public services as 
banks now count among their every day 
duties were not the rule 25 years ago. 

The up-to-date bank of today is a 
veritable service station for the people 
of the community in whieh it resides. 

It is as versatile as the publie garage 
and far more moderate in its charges 
and far more considerate of the feelings 
of its customers. 

When an_ institution becomes so 
human that it is desirous of being the 


servant of all, then it naturally wishes 
that all may know about its services and 
so it uses the most natural and effective 
method: namely, advertising. 

Generally speaking the more human 
and serviee-giving a bank is the more 
and the better it advertises. Naturally 
so, because it has something interesting 
to talk about and it is so interested in 
helping the publie that it just has to 
let the public know all about itself and 
its facilities for serving. 

Sagacious bankers of this day and 
generation are awake to the realization 
that the surest way to make continuing 
profits for their stockholders is to make 
the bank as useful as possible to their 
customers and that proper advertising 
widens the bank’s usefulness. 

Banks that believe the surest way to 
profits is via the least service to eus- 
tomers had better keep quiet. They 
have nothing to say and should say 
it. 
virile, 
by any business is a sign of life. 


Vigorous, human advertising 


It is so in the banking business. The 
inauguration of a strong advertising 
policy by an old-school bank is nearly 
always evidence of resuscitation, renewed 
vigor and awakening to the modern 
ideal of a bank as a public service in- 
stitution. 








boy or girl and visit them at stated 
intervals. It is believed that this method 
will teach the boys and girls how to 
handle business matters and will also 
inake the merchant or business man 
more sympathetic toward the solution 
of agricultural problems. 

(c) Eneouraging in general the work 
of boys and girls in their elubs;  or- 
ganizing such ¢lubs; furnishing to them 
information and keeping before them 
matters of interest and _ educational 
value in preparing for exhibitions in 
the Farm Products Show and_ the 
Franklin County Fair. (This work 
with boys and girls we consider of 
great importance as we are face to face 
with the problems of making farm life 
interesting to the boys and girls in 
order to retain them on the farms.) 

(d) Keeping before the other coun- 
ty agricultural organizations listed 
above, through distribution of bulletins, 


ete., information of educational value 
from State College and the Department 
of Agriculture of the State and the 
Federal Department of Agriculture. 
2. Co-operation with farmers: i 
(a) Bringing business men and 
farmers into a closer relationship and 
impressing upon the business men a re- 
alization of the interdependence of agri- 
culture and commerce and industry. 
(b) Providing for means of enlarg- 
ing the social life of the rural com- 
munity centers and taking to these 
centers information in the way of mov- 
ing pictures, speakers and putting on 
programs of interest and instruction. 
(¢) Condueting educational tours of 
farmers, merchants, business men and 
bankers for the purpose of studying 
various farming sections, their needs 
and requirements. 
(d) Arranging for the holdings of 


(Continued on page 76) 





HOW JOINT STOCK LAND BANKS 






FINANCE THE FARMER 


These institutions, established for five years, 
and an important part of our rural credit 
system, are as yet little known to the public 


LTHOUGH “Joint Stock Land 
Banks,” an important part of our 
great rural credit system, have been in 
operation for over five years, they are 
as yet little known to the general public. 
The reason for this is that there are 
comparatively few of these institutions, 
operating for the most part in the larger 
towns and cities, and some of these are 
not yet well under way. 

The general public does not come in 
daily contact with them, as they do 
other classes of banks located in every 
town and village, and consequently have 
not had the opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with their function and 
operation. Then, too, publicity con- 
cerning these institutions has been 
almost exclusively directed at the 
farmer, for whose benefit they are being 
established. 

The very title of these institutions, 
also, may have had something to do 
with their failure to attract the atten- 
tion and interest of the public. It is 
a peculiar combination of words that is 
difficult to repeat and hard to remember. 
There is a suggestion in it of some sort 
of foreign financial system, and the 
banks are often referred to as “Joint 
Land Banks” and “Joint Stock Banks.” 

The term “Joint Stock” is an old 
English term for an incorporated com- 
pany, and even in Europe is probably 
obsolete as a financial term. 

There is nothing in the title to in- 
dicate the nature of the business per- 
formed by the banks. A title such as 
“National Farm Loan Bank,” “National 
Farm Mortgage Bank,” or something 
similar, would far better convey the 
‘character of these institutions to the 
average American. 


A Branch of Federal Farm Loan 
System 

Joint Stock Land Banks, while belong- 
ing to the Federal Farm Loan System, 
of which the Federal Land Banks and 
the National Farm Loan Associations 
are the other important branches, are 
entirely separate and distinct from these 
institutions. 

There are twelve Federal Land Banks 
in the United States, and these were 
created by the Federal Farm Loan Act 
itself, while the Act also provides 
for the voluntary organization of Joint 
Stock Land Banks. 

Federal Land Banks are under more 
direct control of the Federal Farm Loan 
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Board and their stock is held only by 
the Government and National Farm 
Loan Associations, and they are in their 
nature mutual, while Joint Stock Land 
Banks are organized and owned by 
private individuals for profit, and yet 
are under general government control. 

National Farm Loan Associations are 
the agencies through which 
Land Banks make their loans, and are, 
in a sense, branches of these banks; but 
they have no relation whatever to the 
Joint Stock Land Banks. 


It is believed by some that a rather 
incongruous situation was created by 
the Federal Farm Loan Act when it 
created under the same system two 
separate and distinct classes of banks 
with the same functions, but operating 
under a different form of organization, 
with different limitations and _ restric- 
tions, one apparently having advantages 
over the other, so that, in a sense, the 
two classes of institutions become com- 
petitors of each other. 


But experience may yet prove the 
wisdom and foresight of making provi- 
sion for these two classes of banks, for 
each has its separate appeal. 

While Federal Land Banks and Joint 
Stock Land Banks are two separate and 
distinct branches of the Federal Farm 
Loan System, they are not institutions 
of opposite interests and purposes. 

There is undoubtedly a place for 
Joint Stock Land Banks in our rural 
credit system. They should play an 
important part in driving out of busi- 
ness the farm mortgage loan shark, who 
for years has kept the farmer in virtual 
enslavement by his high interest charges 
and excessive commissions. 


One of the outstanding features of 
the operation of the Federal Farm Loan 
System has been the growth and de- 
velopment of Joint Stock Land Banks. 


Up to November 30, 1917, only four 
of these institutions had been organized. 
In the next year five more were organ- 
ized, making a total of nine up to No- 
vember 30, 1918, with total capital stock 
of $2,010,850 and total loans of $7,- 
289,870. 

From November 30, 1918, to Novem- 
ber 30, 1919, twenty-one were organized, 
making a total of thirty, with aggregate 
paid in capital of $8,638,650 and loans 
of $54,126,357.75. 

Each year these banks have continued 
to grow in number and volume of loans. 


Federal - 


Up to June 30, 1923 there had been 
75 Joint Stock Land Banks chartered, 
70 of which are now organized and 
doing business. They have a combined 
capital of $31,407,660, surplus of $1- 
659,349.28, and aggregate loans of 
$370,337,934. 

On June 30, 1923, there were out- 
standing Joint Stock Land Bank Bonds 
to the amount of $335,164,500. That 
the public is beginning to appreciate 
the value of these bonds as an invest- 
ment is indicated by the excellent prices 
which they command on the market and 
the readiness with which they have been 
absorbed by investors. 


Organization of Joint Stock Land 
Banks 

Joint Stock Land Banks receive their 
charter and authority to begin business 
from the Federal Farm Board, which 
has general supervision and authority 
over them. 

They practically have all the powers 
of Federal Land Banks and are subject 
to nearly all the restrictions and condi- 
tions imposed upon them. 

A Joint Stock Land Bank may be 
organized by any number of persons, 
not less than ten. The capital stock 
cannot be less than $250,000, and must 
be subscribed and fully paid in before 
the bank can issue bonds. 

A charter will not be granted to a 
Joint Stock Land Bank that has in- 
curred any expense in its promotion. 

They cannot include in their title 
any words other than “Joint Stock Land 
Bank,” except such words as may be 
necessary to distinguish them from any 
other banks doing business in the same 
locality. 

There must not be less than five di- 
rectors, and there is nothing to prevent 
a director from being an officer or di- 
rector in any other bank. 

Shares in the capital stock of Joint 
Stock Land Banks are taxable, as any 
other personal property, by state author- 
ity, and under the same conditions and 
limitations as shares of national banks 
are taxed. Real estate owned by them 
is also taxable. 

Shareholders are subject to “double 
liability’—that is, they are subject to 
assessment to the extent of the par 
value of their stock. 

A Joint Stock Land Bank may operate 
in two states only—the state in which it 
is located and one contiguous state. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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PRACTICAL STEPS IN SETTING UP 


A BOND DEPARTMENT 


Locating and equipping the department, picking out 
the right bonds, selecting originating houses, finding 


prospects, 


and other essentials 


By HENRY NATHAN 


in organization 


President, Nathan Advertising Company, Inc., Chicago 


N a previous article we attempted to 

answer the question, “Should we 
establish a bond department?” In this 
article we wish to go a little further 
into the subject, discussing some of the 
steps necessary in the actual establish- 
ment of such a department. 

It is interesting to note at the outset 
that from our observations it is generally 
true that banks with bond departments 
are larger and apparently more suc- 
cessful, and that they usually wield a 
greater influence in their communities 
than those that do not operate such a 
department. This is easily understood. 
The service of such banks to their re- 
spective communities is more complete; 
they have affiliated themselves with 
large investment bankers who can and 
do assist them in many ways; they are 
better able to satisfy all the financial 
demands of patrons, and they have 
widened their scope of activity. 

This thought might also serve as a 
preface to the suggestions that follow 
in this article. The amount of securities 
advertising appearing in daily news- 
papers and magazines now runs into 
considerable volume and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars annually. The 
effect of this advertising is to “sell” 
individuals on the proposition that in- 
vestment in sound securities is the most 
satisfactory rdad to increased savings 
and future financial independence. The 
obvious result is that every year the 
army of investors increases—men and 
women who have definitely made up their 
minds to invest their surplus funds in 
some form of security. It is up to the 
banker to say whether or not these in- 
vestments shall be made through his in- 
stitution or through some outside 
agency. 

Assuming that a banker has decided 
to establish a bond department, we 
believe it will be well for him to view 
his bank not as one big unit, but as a 
sort of department store of finance. 
Each department has a commodity 
(service) to sell. If the merchandise 
is attractive, buyers will come The 
more popular departments, bringing a 
stream of customers into the bank, 
produce business, or rather potential 
buyers, for departments that are less 
popular. As the bond department is 
new, it relies to some extent upon the 
older, better known departments and the 
reputation of the bank to “put it over.” 


However, as a department it will ulti- 
mately not only be self-supporting but 
also highly profitable if properly con- 
ducted. 
Location of Bond Department 

Let us consider first the location of the 
bond department. This is more im- 
portant than most bankers are likely 
to regard it. As it is a new service, and 
in the minds of most customers not 
nearly so important or essential as the 
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savings and commercial departments, 
an excellent location would be some- 
where up front directly in the line of 
vision of patrons as they come into the 
bank and again when they leave. So- 
situated it will not be long before even 
the least observing will be well aware 
that the department exists, and later 
when considering the purchase of bonds 
the bank’s bond department will come 
to mind. If space permits it would be 
advisable to so arrange the department 
that prospective bond buyers may dis- 
cuss contemplated investments out of 
ear-shot of others in the bank. Most 
investors prefer to treat their invest- 
ments confidentially and such an ar- 
rangement will enable them to do so. 


Buying Bonds for Re-Sale 


In the purchase of securities for 
re-sale, the banker is faced with a 
problem that appears formidable and 
difficult, but which in reality is not. 
The best guide as to the types of secur- 
ities to buy is the community itself. 
If the bank is located in an industrial 
or manufacturing community( a factory 
town), such securities as industrial, 
publie utility and railroad bonds will * 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Bond department of the Lake Shore Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, which with simple 
equipment and outlay is producing a considerable revenue for the bank. 


It is typical of many 


other bond departments in an increasing number of banks throughout the country. 
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HOW CAN BANK SERVE PATRONS 
ON THE INCOME TAX? 


In addition to what it can do for other 
departments tax service frequently pre- 
sents valuable leads for new business 


VERY department in a bank is 
touched in some way by the income 
tax department. Not only that, but it 
spells service. You are doing some- 
thing all the time for the other fellow, 
and at the same time you are getting 
your leads and getting your opportunity 
to please your customers and to get 
new customers. 
With what departments of the bank 
does the tax department come in contact ? 
In the banking department, the 
tellers are regularly, or should be, in 
touch with lines relative to coupons and 
to the certificates attach 
thereto. 


necessary to 


In the estates trust department there 
probably is more of a contact than in 
any department of the bank, on account 
of the questions that come up applying 
to each estate and how the estate should 
be handled, how the fiduciary report 
should be made, whether the beneficiary 
should make an individual report, or 
whether the bank should make a report 


as the trustee; the handling of the 
trusts, themselves, as to their income 


and disbursements, and as to the profits 
coming to the trust, whether they are 


chargeable to principal or to income, 
whether the ‘beneficiary should take 


them up or not. 

In addition to this, most of the in- 
dividuals interested in a trust come to 
the Estates Trust Department for help 
in making out their individual income 
tax report.: 

In the corporate trust 
you again come in contact 


department 
with the 
certificates applicable to coupons from 
bonds. 

In the bond department there are 
several questions which arise as_ to 
profits from sales and as to the pur- 
chaser of bonds. In almost every ease, 
especially when your customer is a 
wealthy person, one of the first things 
he looks after is his income tax—how it 
is going to affect him, what he will get 
in the way of income, and whether it is 
advisable to put it in a taxable bond or 
a non-taxable bond. In other words, 
the question of yield. 


The travel and foreign department 
have very little to do with the income 
tax department, but the foreign de- 
partment does have some answers to 
make as to certificates of non-resident 
aliens, for foreign bonds or domestic 
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non-resident aliens, 
and matters of that kind. 

The real estate department, of course, 
has several questions to take care of in 
the way of profits and losses—the ques- 
tion of rents, the question of deprecia- 
tion, repairs and matters of that kind. 
They might have a question something 
like this. One of the eustomers of the 


bonds owned by 


bank might own a double house and 
live in one side of the house. The 





JAMES DUNN, JR. 


question would be as to whether the 
repairs, depreciation, insurance, taxes, 
interest paid on the mortgage, ete., are 
deductable from the owner’s income tax, 
he living in one-half of the house. 

The new business department has an 
excellent opportunity through the in- 
come tax department to get leads for new 
business, to follow up those customers 
as well as others. 

The credit department, through the 
making of the corporation income tax 
report, gets an opportunity to get the 
balance sheet and the facts placed before 
the Government for income tax pur- 
poses, which probably causes them to 
hew closer to the line than some of 
them might care to do in making their 
own statements for loan purposes. 

In the county collection department 
you come in contact with your corres- 
pondent banks. Almost all of them 
write in asking questions about the 
income tax and not a few of them have 
reports made out in our office. 


Vice President, Union Trust Company, Cleveland 


Some of the common questions that 
the clerks, tellers and officers of the bank 
ought to be conversant with are such 
things as the Liberty Bond interest. Any 
customer coming into the bank is apt 
to ask a question of that kind. Liberty 
Bonds interest for this year is a little 
complicated in making individual reports 
because you have to split it two ways. 
In other words, the exemption to July 
1, 1923 was different from the exemption 
from July 1, 1923 to the close of the 
vear. If the tax payer has a large 
number of bonds he has to figure the in- 
terest and the exemption for six months 
in each ease. 

Another question that. would be asked 
possibly would be on a ease like the 
following. Suppose I am renting a 
piece of property and lose two months’ 
rent. Would I be allowed to deduct 
the rent loss? Ordinarily it would seem 
as though the answer should be “ves.” 
But you have to find out how the man 
keeps his books. It is hardly necessary 
te find out because most of them keep 
them on a basis. In facet, they 
It that 
months’ 
would not be a deduction, 
because in his report he only reports 
actual cash received. He is, therefore, 
not reporting the actuab rent he would 
receive against which he 
deduct a loss. 

The question of stock dividends, 
liquidating dividends, ete., are 
things that a teller 
contact with. A simple question was 
put to me yesterday. It 
of a single woman who éarned $500 up 
to July 15th, when she quit her job and 
got married. During the last six months 
of the vear she received $350. In faet, 
her own income for the vear was $850. 
Would she be required to make a report ? 
Unless the husband allowed her an ex- 
emption of $850 and took the balance, 
she would have to make a report aceord- 
ing to her standing at the end of the 
year on December 31st. 

The question of combining a report 
is one that should be carefully con- 
sidered. If the husband and wife both 
have a taxable income, if they run into 
large figures, there is no question but 
that they should be reported separately. 
Even if they run into a small ineome 
beyond the four per cent normal tax, 

(Continued on page 54) 
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SAVINGS BANKERS TO CONFER ON 
BRASS-TACK METHODS 


Mid-West Regional Conference in Chicago, 
March 19 and 20 will be featured by short, 
practical talks on, tried-out and tested practice 


ANKERS in the mid-west, especi- 

ally those interested in savings, are 
preparing for the Regional Conference 
to be held at the Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago, March 19 and 20. This eon- 
ference is one of four held under the 
auspices of the Savings Bank Division 
of the American Bankers Association. 
The others will be held in Los Angeles, 
New Orleans and New York. 

Mid-West is always an elastic term, 
and in this instance particularly so. 
All the territory from the Great Lakes 
to the Rocky Mountains, including Ohio 
on the East and Colorado on the West, 
and from the southern boundary of 
Kentucky to the Canadian line is em- 
braced. 

Bankers from Iowa will tell the effect 
of the tall corn and fat hogs on sav- 
ings, and those from Wisconsin why 
milk, rich in butter fat, makes fat sav- 
ings accounts. The blue grass bankers 
will give methods and experiences in the 
South. Those from Minnesota and the 
Dakotas will outline banks’ efforts to 
diversify crops as a means to more sav- 
ings; and the men from the manufactur- 
ing sections of Michigan and Ohio how 
industrial savings are developing. Some 
Chieago, St. Louis, Cleveland and other 
big-city bankers will talk, too; but the 
conference idea is to be predominant, 
and the savings banker from the smaller 
towns is given a prominent place on the 
program. The keynote of the meeting 
is “Make every man, woman and child 
a saver,” and to the accomplishment of 
this aim will be brought experiences in 
every phase of savings banking. 

The program has been developed, 
though releases on names of speakers 
cannot be made at this writing. There 
are scheduled five speeches by execu- 
tives of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and other men of prominent ac- 
complishment in public life, all related 
specifically to the growth, development 
and possibilities of banking. 
The speeches will be by men of practical 
experience and accomplishment and 
talks will be upon -praetice and results 
rather than theory. The topics of the 
head-liners are—‘Seope of Savings in 
this Region”; “Obligations of the Sav- 
ings Bank to Society”; “The Agricul- 
tural Community and Savings”; “The 
Foundation of National Wealth”; “Why 
Men Save.” There will be nine ten- 
minute talks on promoting savings busi- 
ness under the following names: 


savings 


By GUY W. COOKE 


Assistant Cashier, First National Bank, Chicago 


Savers, Actual and Potential 
The Personality of the Savings De- 
partment 
The Promotion Budget 
Newspaper Advertising 
Direct’ Mail 
Outdoor Advertising 
Lobby and Window Display 
Personal Solicitation 
Centralizing Responsibility 
These talks will be followed by a gen- 
eral discussion from the floor, which is 
certain not only to bring out the best 
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thought on each subject, but also to 
bring out anything in the development 
of savings business that the assigned 
speakers have omitted. 

On the second day there will be ten 
three-minute talks covering one specific 
thing that the bank, with which the 
speaker is connected, has accomplished. 
Snappy, brass-tack, talks will be upon 
a single phase of savings banking. For 
instanee, in deseribing success with a 
Christmas Club the speaker will confine 
himself entirely to facts. He will tell 
how the club was organized, the number 
of members secured, number who be- 
came regular savings depositors, amount 
deposited in club, the advertising in con- 
nection therewith and the cost. 

The same analysis will be given to 
ealf clubs, corn clubs, and along dif- 
ferent lines since they do not terminate 
at a specified time, to industrial savings 
and to savings and life insurance. The 
question of employes’ campaigns for 


savings accounts will be developed con- 
cretely through the experience of one 
of the speakers. Other topies suggested 
by those who will be in attendance will 
be treated in like manner, sufficient time 
being allowed for discussion from the 
floor. 

The idea of 
conferences 


these regional savings 

that of Charles H. 
Deppe, president this vear of the Sav- 
ings Bank Division of the American 
Bankers Association. Mr. Deppe will 
act as general chairman and John S. 
Broeksmit, vice president of the Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank is chairman 
of the Mid-West Conference, under 
whom is serving a committee composed, 
for convenience in getting together, en- 
tirely of Chicago men and women. One 
of the outstanding features of the con- 
ference will be an exhibit of savings ad- 
vertising and forms, which is under the 
direction of Gaylord S. Morse, presi- 
dent of the Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation. 

The general idea of thrift is carried 
out by the serving of two luncheons and 
a banquet at a cost which these days 
makes one think he is saving money. 
Invitations have been sent directly to all 
of the banks in the Mid-West region 
receiving savings, and the committee 
feels that these banks can well afford 
to take part in the conference. 

The steadily ascending eurve of sav- 
ings is sufficient evidence that the point 
of saturation has not been reached, and 
it seems probable that methods which 
have proved successful in a number of 
communities may well produce like re- 
sults in others. The time and expense 
involved in attending this conference 
ought to yield satisfactory returns, both 
to the banker and the community which 
he represents. 


was 


Charles R. Shields, vice president of 


the First National Bank, Columbus, 
Ohio was elected president of the 
Columbus Clearing House, Richard 


Patton, cashier of the National Bank 
of Commerce, was chosen vice presi- 
dent and George A. Archer, president 
of the Commercial National Bank, a 
member of the managing committee. 

Swenson, of St. Paul, Min- 
nesota was elected president of the St. 
aul State Bank. He succeeds John 
A. Reagan, former chairman of the 
Capital National Bank, who has retired. 


Lewis 
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DETERMINING CREDIT CONDITIONS 
BY THE “RESERVE RATIO” 


This factor, more than any other, 
reveals the amount of liquid capi- 
tal available for bank borrowers 


By JAMES W. BELL 


Associate Professor of Money and Banking, Northwestern University 


ee week the consolidated state- 
ment of the twelve Federal Reserve 
banks is published in newspapers and 
financial journals, and bankers and busi- 
ness men are finding in the principal 
assets and liabilities of the Federal Re- 
serve system revealed in this statement 
an important indicator of credit in the 
United States. 

In looking over the Federal Reserve 
statement it is customary to single out 
for special consideration the “reserve 
ratio,” which is supposed to show better 
than any other information the amount 
of liquid capital available for use by 
bank borrowers. When the ratio is 
small, credit is supposed to be tight; 
when it is large we look for easy credit 
and low discount rates. 

The purpose of this article is to point 
out what the reserve ratio really means 
as a barometer of credit, and why cer- 
tain other factors must be considered 
in determining the discount policy of 
the Federal Reserve system. The im- 
portance of these factors changes con- 
stantly, and today, when stability of 
eredit seems to be most desired, the 
“open market policy” of the Federal 
Reserve Banks is attracting widespread 
attention. 

A reserve, speaking broadly, is a fund 
set aside for emergency use. The char- 
acter and amount of the reserve depends 
upon the purpose it is to serve. Cash 
reserves are kept by individuals and 
businesses as well as banks, to meet 
demand obligations. The actual money 
needs of the former classes are small 
because banking balances serve most 
purposes. Since it is the business of 
the commercial bank to supply cash on 
demand it must always maintain a por- 
tion of its assets in that form, and this 
portion must be large enough to meet, 
not only the daily business needs of its 
customers, but any unusual demands, 
whether presented in the form of checks 
at the window, or adverse clearing 
house balances. 

What percentage of cash resources 
the banker must hold to maintain a 
constantly liquid condition depends upon 
the character of businesses served and 
their fluctuating requirements. Ex- 
perience has determined about how far 
banks in different communities can go 
in extending credit in relation to their 
resources, and the law has recognized 
conservative practice in specifying legal 
minimum reserve percentages. These 
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limits have been considered necessary in 
this country, because, with our in- 
dependent banking system many banks 
have been established by inexperienced 
and none too conservative bankers who 
were lured on by possibilities for profit 
to extend credit far beyond the safety 
limit. In consequence, disastrous fail- 
lures and heavy losses have been suf- 
fered, not only by the bankers them- 
selves and their depositors, but also by 
the innocent public. To avoid such 
waste our lawmakers have attempted to 
make banking fool-proof in this par- 
ticular. This explains why the rigid sys- 
tem of legal reserve requirements came 
into existence. How are they used in 
determining the banker’s discount 
policy? 

Like other business men the banker is 
prompted by motives of profit, and he 
advances credit upon the basis of his 
resources as far as he prudently dares, 
—or since in this country the law has 
set the limit—as far as he legally may. 
A reserve ratio higher than the law 
permits is interpreted as being higher 
than necessary, and indicates idle funds 
which might be converted into income- 
yielding loans and dicounts. Hence 
borrowers are induced by means of more 
liberal terms to use these liquid re- 
sources. In other words, loans are ex- 
tended and corresponding liabilities as- 
sumed until the reserve ratio is reduced 
to a point near the legal minimum. If 
it drops below this, profit-making is 
subordinated to re-establishing a condi- 
tion of safety, and loans are curtailed 
or called in. The reserve ratio thus 
serves as a barometer of credit and it 
is held, if possible, at the point of maxi- 
mum profit, and within the limits of 
safety and prudence, through the ex- 
ercise of extending or checking loans 
and discounts. 

Manipulating the interest or discount 
rate is one of the most effective methods 
of increasing or decreasing the flow of 
credit advanced by the banker, and this 
is why we expect an inverse relation be- 
tween discount rates and reserve ratios. 
With high reserves, credit is plentiful 
and its price should come down; with 
low reserves, credit is tight and interest 
rates should go up. 

The reasoning sketched above with 
respect to individual commercial banks 
has quite consistently been applied to 
the Federal Reserve Banks, since here 
also we have legal minimum reserve 


ratios. It is not an uncommon expres- 
sion of opinion among business men who 
want easier credit, to refer to the fed- 
eral reserve ratio as being about twice 
as high as the law allows, and to try 
to justify a reduction in the rediscount 
rates to member banks,—a benefit which 
might be passed on to them. 


This interpretation of the Federal 
Reserve ratio however, is too naive, 
Changes in the Federal Reserve discount 
rate cannot be gauged with safety by 
so simple a barometer, and to use it 
thus in this country at this time would 
be most misleading. 


The Federal Reserve Banks, because 
of the fact that they carry the reserves 
of the members of the system, must 
keep a much higher percentage—35 per 
cent gold and lawful money against de- 
posits, and 40 per cent gold against 
Federal Reserve Notes in circulation. 
For purposes of convenience and ease 
of reference the published reserve per- 
centage is a single figure representing 
total reserves against both kinds of 
liabilities for all of the twelve reserve 
banks. Thus the consolidated statement 
for February 13, 1924 which appeared 
in the morning papers of February 15 
showed a reserve ratio of 80.9 per cent, 
which is obtained from the fraction 
which may be shown in millions: 

Total reserve $3,245 


Total deposit $1,972 + F. R. Notes $2,039, 
At its lowest point in 1920 the reserve 
ratio was approximately 


$2 
$2 + $3 


or 40 per cent, the figures being ex- 
pressed in billions. We note that there 
has been a decrease of about a billion in 
Federal Reserve Notes, and that deposits 
are about the same. The factor affecting 
the ratio most has been the increase in 
gold, and as long as the figure above 
the line is smaller than the sum of the 
two below its influence is the one most 
effective, though obviously a change in 
any of the three factors will change 
the ratio. 

If the reserve items were stationary, 
fluctuations in deposits and notes would 
make the reserve ratio a fairly good 
barometer of business activity, because 
these items below the line indicate the 
demand of business for credit. But 
credit demands may remain stationary 


(Continued on page 70) 
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WHY EXPERIENCE IS REQUIRED IN 
FINANCING LIVESTOCK 


In handling cattle loans there are a number 
of exacting requirements that do not have 


INANCING livestock involves many 

intricate factors that are unknown 
in other lines of credit, and the exten- 
sion of livestock loans is hedged about 
with a number of exacting requirements 
which call for broad and specialized ex- 
perience in handling this particular 
type of paper. 

This is brought out in striking manner 
in a chapter on “Livestock Financing” 
in an interesting book “The American 
Livestock and Meat Industry” by 
Rudolf A. Clemen, recently published by 
the Ronald Press Company, New York. 
Mr. Clemen, who was formerly associate 
editor of The National Provisioner, 
the official journal of the packing in- 
dustry, has recently become economist 
of the Illinois Merchants Banks, Chi- 
eago. This fascinating book is the first 
comprehensive account of the livestock 
and packing industry in the United 
States, which is one of the largest in- 
dustries of our country today, requiring 
enormous resources and quick turnover, 
and occupying the attention of a major- 
ity of our agricultural population. 

“The livestock industry is now fi- 
nanced by three groups of organizations,” 


[Two YEAR OLD | 


MATADOR STEERS | 


. 


By RUDOLF A. CLEMEN 


Economist, I!linois Merchants Banks, Chicago 





RUDOLF A. CLEMEN 


says Mr. Clemen. “These are cattle loan 
companies, livestock commission compa- 
nies, and banks which loan money on 
livestock. The commission companies 
limit their loans for the most part to 


to be considered in other industries 
. 


feeder loans,’ Mr. Clemen continues. 
Banks make all classes of loans, but the 
legal restrictions on the amount which 
they may loan to one individual greatly , 
curtail their advances. The banks whose 
capital and surplus are such that ten 
per cent maximum to one borrower 
would not prove a handicap, are located 
in the larger centers, and so are not 
always in a position to make the neces- 
sary investigations to protect them 
against loss. Therefore they buy cattle 
paper rather than lend in the first in- 
stance on cattle. However, an organiza- 
tion possessing facilities for local super- 
vision of loans is necessary. Such an or- 
ganization must possess sufficient re- 
sources to enable it to finance a large vol- 
ume of business. The cattle loan com- 
pany, not subject to legal loan restric- 
tions, and obiaining its funds through 
resale of the loan it makes, fills this 
place. Some companies are organized 
independently, but as a general rule, 
especially in the case of the larger ones, 
they are affiliated with some large 
livestock bank. In such cases the 
cattle loan company carries on those 


(Continued on page 72) 





Livestock from the western ranges. Upper left, carload of Texas bred steers in feed lot at Decatur, Ill; upper right, herd of breeding cows !on 
the range; lower left, a load of western cattle in the Chicago yards; and lower right, ‘‘Wyoming’’, Champion range bred bull. 
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WHEN PATRONS DISPLAY THE 
FRUIT OF THEIR LABORS 


How an exhibit 


local fruit in a 


bank created a warm spot for the in- 
stitution in the heart of the community 


By J. R. DU BOIS 


Cashier, Germantown National Bank, Germantown, New York 


HIS is the story of fruit 

show in a bank created thousands 
of dollars in deposits and developed 
the good will of a community for a 
comparatively new institution. 

The Germantown National Bank, 
Germantown, New York, opened its 
dvors for business on October 2d, 1922. 
Previous to that 


how a 


time almost every 


dollar that was banked in this vicinity 
had gone into either one of four banks 
in Hudson, a city 18 miles north. As 
there was good railroad service, and a 
Hudson, 
city 


beautiful 
matter of 


the 
was 


State road to 


banking in that 
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TO BE HELD SIX DAYS 


OCT. 12 6* 






GERMANTOWN NEW YORKC 


- Part of the 
interior of the 
bank as it 
appeared dur- 
ing the display 
of many vari- 
eties of fruit. 


The bank builaing 
in which the fruit 
exhibit took place. 





FIVE EACH OF EVERY CLASS Fe 
Off ENTRY BLANKS NOW ty 


GERMANTOWN NATIONAL BANK 


comparatively simple for the inhabitants 
of Germantown. 

All this goes to show that it was not 
entirely easy to arouse the interest of 
the publie in a fruit show. 

Almost a year after we had been 
operating we conceived the idea of con- 
ducting a fruit show in the bank as a 
means of drawing attention to the bank 
and creating a spirit of good will. But 
as soon as the idea was suggested a 
volley of questions came in to the effect 
that a fruit show in a bank was un- 
heard-of; that it simply couldn’t be 
done; that it was contrary to the dignity 


Billboard used by 
the Germantown 
National Bank, Ger- 
mantown, New York 
to announce its fruit 
exhibit which was 
held in the bank’s 
lobby. 






of the old banker. 

But after sounding out the general 
run of our customers as to what would 
be their attitude towards a fruit show 
1 decided that the majority of the more 
progressive and wide-awake ones would 
fall in line with the plan and give it 
hearty support. 

As a result on September 15th I sent 
out about 500 circular letters to the 
fruit growers inviting them to exhibit 
their fruit at our fruit show. 

A second move was to set up a big 
billboard opposite the railroad terminal 
where every man who shipped fruit was 


sure to see the announcement of the 


fruit show in large and _ impressive 
letters. 
Thus the talk started. Mouth-to- 


mouth advertising is the finest way to 
spread news in the country. Bill Smith 
said: “What’s the big idea of the fruit 
show at the bank?” Tom 
“Huh! Somebody’s getting erazy—but 
V’ll be darned if I don’t 
of my Baldwins!” 

And so the news of the fruit 
spread. Queries were received about 
the time of the show and how an ap- 
plication blank could be secured. Then 
the newspapers got wind of it and put 
in a small article. 

In a few days we found ourselves 
busy filling out the dozens of fruit every 
day. Each man was told to bring in 
his specimen a few days before the 


Jones said: 


send in some 


show 


show. We had hoped to get about 100 
entries. Actually we had 375. 


Every available inch of space was 
used to display the fruit. Shelves 
were put up. Dishes were arranged. 
Fruit was sorted and cards were made 
showing the variety of fruit and the 
name of the exhibitor. It was a busv 
day before the show opened. 

The bank lobby was crowded every 
day and in order that everyone would 
have an opportunity to see the exhibit 
the doors of the bank were open every 
evening from seven to nine. Friends, 
customers, stockholders, and prospects 
flocked into the bank to see the displays. 

Every director and officer 
hand every evening and there wasn’t a 
prospect who got away without a mes- 


was on 


sage from one of them. It was a 
wonderful opportunity. Our patrons 


were glad to have been connected with 
a successful venture. Those who were 
not customers wished that they had been 
so that they could have been on the 
“inside.” The result in new accounts 
spoke more eloquently than words of 
the success of the show. 

During the week hundreds of people 
came in with their families and rela- 
tives. Instead of lasting one week, as 
was advertised, the show was extended 
into another week. The prizes were 
awarded October 5th, at the end of the 
first week, and those who wished to 
take away their fruit were allowed to 


(Continued on page 77) 
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Your condition 
at a glance | 


Proper grouping on your financial statement does it. 
Leave the details to your ledger 


FTEN you need a statenient of the bank's 
condition in a hurry. Your bookkeeper does fAS3 
his best, but his best is sometimes slow. ye 


If you give him a Unit-Plan General Ledger 
| system with a daily financial statement that sum- 
marizes transactions, yet shows detailed figures 
which are immediately traceable, his work is cut 
in half. He'll get your figures out in no time. 





You can tell at a glance, from such a daily state- 
ment, just where the bank stands. Legal and other 
reserves, bank balances— you have everything at 
your finger-tips. 

The day of incomplete, slip-shod methods has 
passed. A Baker-Vawter General Ledger system 
will give you firm control of your bank’s activities 
in all departments. Let us tell you more about it. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 
| 
| 

















Details and 
summary in one 


Your Baker-Vawter ledger 
gives you detailed, descrip- 
tive entries at the same time © 
that it gives you summaries— 
yet it is all done as easily and 
quickly as under the older 
systems. Unlike the old sys- 
tems, however, you can draw 
off a statement in a few mo- 
ments. 

Analyses of income and 
expense, revenues from all 
sources, etc., etc., are con 
stantly before you. You are 
in no danger of overlooking 
unwholesome trends in the 
bank's affairs. The coupon 
will bring you more complete 
information. Send it today. 
There’s no obligation. 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 


General Offices: BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturing Plants at Holyoke, Mass. - Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. - San Francisco, Cal. 















Our products are sold direct from factory to you. 
Service is rendered through our own offices in 55 cities. One is near you. 


Attach to your letterhead and mail 














Baker-VAWTER COMPANY 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Please send me your booklet, 
“Getting Out the Figures.” 





Name 
Kind of 


We've been making binders and steel files since . 
business 


binders and steel files have been made. In fact, we 
invented the first loose-leaf ledger-binder, and 
now make the only 5-drawer letter-file. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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CAUTION IS NEEDED ON 


POWER OF 


ATTORNEY 


A bank acts at its peril in dealing with 
an agent in the absence of complete 
knowledge of the terms conferring power 


By LESLIE CHILDS 


HE question of what constitutes 
doing business with a bank, within 
the meaning of a power of attorney 
which purports to delegate such power 
to an agent, may become one of con- 
siderable importance to any bank that 
presumes to handle paper executed by 
such an agent. This is true because, 
generally speaking, the power of an 
agent in such a situation will be limited 
by the terms of the power of attorney, 
and if a bank fails to keep its trans- 
actions with such agent within the scope 
of the authority granted him it may 
unwittingly ineur substantial liabilities. 
The possible danger to a bank in 
overlooking this phase of banking law, 
in handling business of this kind, is 
illustrated in a most interesting and 
striking manner in Columbia Bank vs. 
Tennenbaum, 199 N.Y.S. 138. The facts 
and circumstances which culminated in 
the action were, insofar as material to 
this discussion, as follows: 

The defendant, Tennenbaum, was en- 
gaged in the manufacturing business, 
and, upon going to Europe for a few 
months, left his business in charge of 
Max H. Brown an employe. Prior to 
his departure he executed a power of 
attorney by which he authorized Brown, 
among other things, to transact “any 
business, directly or indirectly with the 
State Bank, Williamsburg branch, its 
officers or agents.” 

This power of attorney was filed with 
the State Bank, and pursuant to its 
authority Brown operated the business, 
drew checks as attorney on the State 
Bank, and attended to other matters 
in the name of his principal Tennen- 
baum. In addition to this Brown ex- 
ecuted two notes, in the sum of $1,250 
each, to the United Knit Wear Mills 
which he signed, “H. Tennenbaum, by 
Max H. Brown, Atty.” These notes 
were made payable at the State Bank 
and after they had been indorsed by the 
payee they were discounted by the plain- 
tiff, Columbia Bank. Thereafter the 
defendant Tennenbaum declined to pay 
them and immediately action was insti- 
tuted by the Columbia Bank to enforce 
payment. 

In defense to this xction Tennenbaum 
sought to show that the notes were 
given by Brown in payment for stock 
of the United Knit Wear Mills that was 
never delivered and that in giving notes 
Brown acted outside the scope of his 


authority, as limited by the power of 
attorney. The contention being that, 
under these facts, the plaintiff, Colum- 
bia Bank, was in no position to compel 
payment by Tenenbaum. 

Upon the trial of the cause it de- 
veloped that the Columbia Bank dis- 
counted the notes without making a very 
careful investigation of the authority 
of Brown to execute them. The 
evidence showed that when the notes 
were presented for discount the Colum- 
bia Bank’s eredit man talked to the 
manager of the State Bank over the 
telephone and was informed that the 
power of attorney was there on file, 
that the defendant Tennenbaum was 
worth $40,000, and that the signature 
agreed with the authority on file. No 
further investigation was made in ref- 
erence to the exact terms of the power 
of attorney, and the Columbia Bank 
proceeded to discount them, apparently 
on the strength of this telephone con- 
versation. 

On this state of facts, the trial court 
declined to allow the defendant, Tennen- 
baum, to show what the consideration 
for the notes was, taking the position 
that the power of attorney was in itself 
sufficient authority for the execution of 
the notes by Brown. The trial resulted 
in a directed verdict for the Columbia 
Bank. The defendant prosecuted an 
appeal to the higher court, where in 
reversing this judgment and ordering 
a new trial the court, among other 
things, said. 

“Had the plaintiff done its duty, and 
inspected the power of attorney, or a 
copy thereof, before it discounted the 
notes in suit, it would have ascertained 
that it conferred ujion Brown power 
to represent defendant only, ‘in trans- 
acting any business, directly or in- 
directly, with the State Bank, Williams- 
burg Branch,’ to make notes or ,other 
instruments in writing. The making 
and delivery of these notes was not a 
transaction of business with the State 
Bank; it was a transaction with the 
United Knit Wear Mills. The mere 
making of a note payable at the bank 
did not necessarily constitute the trans- 
action of business therewith. The ques- 
tion involved was not whether Brown 
had made the note payable thereat, but 
whether the giving of the note to the 
payee was within the scope of his author- 
ity. If the ‘mere making of the note 


payable at the bank by Brown irrevoe- 
ably bound defendant, Brown could 
have speculated in stocks, or bought 
real estate, or purchased mills, and, 
by merely designating the State Bank 
as the place of payment, left defendant 
helpless. Undoubtedly, checks drawn 
on the State Bank, or notes or bills to 
its order in exchange for cash received, 
would have been within the scope of 
the power of attorney. But when a 
note was made to a third party, all who 
dealt with it were bound to inquire into 
the authority of the attorney who 
signed it. * * 

“The plaintiff ascertained that Brown 
had power of attorney to act for de- 
fendant, but never sought to ascertain 
the extent of its authority. Had it in- 
inquired, it would have ascertained that 
the instrument was a complete protec- 
tion only for the State Bank. It would 
then have inquired into the consideration 
which Brown received for the making 
of the note. If that consideration was 
one which was proper to be received 
under Brown’s exercise of authority 
from his principal, the note was valid. 
If the consideration was something with 
which Brown had no power to deal in 
his principal’s absence, the note did not 
bind the latter. * * *” 

The foregéing New York ease is one 
of value on the question decided. In 
the light of the faets and holding it is 
clear that a bank acts at its peril in 
dealing with an agent by virtue of a 
power of attorney, in the absence of 
complete knowledge of the terms of the 
power granted. Truly the decision is 
one of foree and importance, and its 
holding may well be had in mind by 
bank officials in general when called 
upon to transact business under condi- 
tions similar to those herein reviewed. 


Andrew J. Newgren of the Capital 
National Bank, was elected president of 
the Payne Avenue State Bank of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, succeeding E. E. 
Larson, who was named chairman of 
the board of directors. Other officers 
elected were Robert Earl and Charles F. 
Petterson, vice presidents, and Walter 
Ekblad and Leroy D. Engberg, assist- 
ant cashiers. 


Glenn Lane, assistant cashier of the 
Farmers’ Bank of Fulton, Kentucky, 
resigned to accept a position with the 
First National Bank of Clinton. 


C. H. Barton, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Ogden, Utah, 
was chosen president of the Ogden 
Clearing House Association for 1924, 
succeeding A. P. Bigelow, president of 
the Ogden State Bank. P. Healy, presi- 
dent of the Commercial National Bank, 
is vice president and Frank J. Stevens, 
president of the Security State Bank, 
is secretary. 
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How the 


TEN PER-CENT CLUB 


is building Bank Deposits 


x 


HE quality hardest to find in financial advertising is 

Salesmanship—the power to start the job—the power to 

stay on the job—and the power to finish the job with 
increased goodwill and business for the bank. 


This rare quality which alone gives purpose to advertising is 
the outstanding distinction of Graves Service. And it is this 
quality which finds its highest expression in The TEN PER- 
CENT CLUB, originated and perfected by Graves Service. 


Writing to an Illinois banker, the vice-president of a progressive 
bank in Wisconsin* said on January 2d:— 


“‘The TEN PER-CENT CLUB idea of Wm. Elliott Graves 
was started by this bank in October. Between October 1st 
and to date our savings have increased more than during 
the previous nine months up to October Ist. We believe 
that this increase ts practically entirely due to The TEN 
PER-CENT CLUB idea. 


‘“‘We believe that the Wm. Elliott Graves Service is the best 
vehicle for bank advertising that is today offered people 
in our profession.” 


Aren’t you, too, waiting for just such a service to help build up 


your deposits? May we have the pleasure of showing you this 
long-needed new idea—The TEN PER-CENT CLUB. 


GRAVES SERVICE 


WM. ELLIOTT GRAVES, Financial Publicity 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


* Name of banker furnished on request. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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THIS EXAMINATION HELPS TO 
INCREASE EARNINGS 


The clearing house examiner is able and willing 
to assist the banks in his territory to pro- 
gress in soundness and methods of operation 


By MARTIN McLEAN 


Examiner, Clearing House Association of Seattle, Seattle, Wash. 


HE funetions of a clearing house 

examiner are similar to those of a 
National bank examiner or a State bank 
examiner. The duties of a National ex- 
aminer may take him to any part of a 
Federal Reserve district or even further, 
and a State examiner to any part of a 
state, but the Clearing house examiner 
confines his work to the city or county 
in which he is located. He is, therefore, 
able to efforts on the 
banks that are members of, or that are 
affiliated with the clearing house asso- 
ciation. He can spend more time with 
each bank than either the National or 
State examiners, who often find it neces- 
sary to rush from one place to another 
in order to complete their examinations 
within the time set by the laws or by 
the regulations of their superiors. As 
the clearing house examiner is employed 
by the banks which he examines he is 
not bothered with restrictions from any 
banking department. It is his aim to 
assist the banks in every way possible. 
When the clearing house examiner com- 
pletes an examination he hands his re- 
port to the president of the bank and 
notifies the directors that the report is 
in the hands of the president. He then 
reports to the clearing house committee 
that the condition of the bank is satis- 
factory or not satisfactory, as the case 
may be. 


concentrate his 


By concentrating his efforts on the 
banks of one city the clearing house 
examiner can become thoroughly ae- 
quainted with the assets of every bank 
and thus be competent to pass judgment 
upon them. If he should discover a 
bad situation he can remain longer in 
the bank and make more frequent ex- 
aminations until the condition becomes 
satisfactory. A capable examiner seldom 
finds it necessary to ask for the assist- 
ance of the clearing house committee 
when he reports a bank in an unsatis- 
factory condition, although he ean seek 
the advice of the committee if he de- 
sires to do so. The committee will be 
well satisfied if the examiner can report 
progress from time to time without ex- 
posing the details of the bank’s affairs. 

A eredit bureau may be established 
in the examiner’s office and at a small 
cost a liability record kept of all the 
borrowers of the city. More than one 
plan is used. Under the one adopted 
in Seattle the member banks report 
daily any changes in loans of $2500 or 
over, advising the names of the makers, 


“deemed desirable. 


the endorsers and the balance due, as 
shown by the liability ledger. Separate 
cards are made if the same name is 
reported by more than one bank and 
these cards are kept together in the 
files. White cards are used for liabili- 
ties of makers and yellow cards for en- 
dorsers or guarantors. 

Once a month the banks are furnished 
by the examiner with lists of double 
borrowers. He gives to each bank in- 
terested a list showing the amount due 
by its customer to that bank, as taken 
from the liability cards, and, in addi- 
tion, the total amount due by him to 
all banks. He also shows the number 
of other banks in which the customer 
is borrowing. The names of other banks 
to whom the borrower is liable are not 
disclosed. One clerk handles all this 
work, besides attending to other duties. 


Under this plan the examiner has in 
his own office a complete, up-to-date 
record of all the loans in the city as re- 
ported by the banks. The minimum 
amount to be reported can be set at a 
greater or lesser amount than $2500 if 
The size of the city 
in which the examiner is located would, 
of course, have considerable bearing on 
this question. 


Under a plan used by other examiners 
the banks report daily or weekly the 
names of new borrowers and when the 
examiner finds the same name in more 
than one bank he asks the several banks 
for the amount of the liability of the 
eustomer, both as maker and endorser. 
He then reports back to these banks the 
borrower’s total liability. 

The double borrowers only are con- 
sidered by some eredit bureaus but the 


system used by the Seattle clearing 
house. has the advantage of showing 


the liabilities of all borrowers in the 
city who owe over $2500. I often refer 
to the cards of the single borrowers and 
feel that I am well repaid for the extra 
expense involved. However, both sys- 
tems have their merits. 

During each bank examination copies 
are made of the financial statements of 
important borrowers and the informa- 
tion thus obtained in the banks is trans- 
ferred by typewriter, in the examiner’s 
office, to sheets which contain space for 
a comparative record covering a period 
of five years. 

The examiner, with all this informa- 
tion at his disposal regarding the finan- 
cial standing of the double borrowers 


and the amounts owed by them will be 
able to observe cases where a borrower 
is obtaining more eredit than his eondi- 
tion justifies. He will then confer with 
the banks interested and as a result the 
line of credit will be restricted or more 
collateral obtained and a possible loss 
avoided. 

It is seldom necessary, however, for 
the examiner to eall a bank’s attention 
to an excessive line of credit as the 
monthly reports on double borrowers 
which are furnished put the banks on 
guard and they, as a rule, are fully 
informed in the matter. 

Banks are now obtaining more com- 
plete information than they formerly 
had regarding assets and liabilities of 
their borrowers. When the customer 
hands in his financial statement at the 
first of the year, if he is borrowing 
elsewhere, he is usually asked to give a 
list of all the other banks to whom he 
is indebted. Should any question arise 
regarding its correctness the examiner 
is called and the list is compared with 
the records of the credit bureau. 

Experience shows that the clearing 
house examiner system has helped to 
make weak banks strong and has kept 
many of them from failing. Should it 
become necessary to eliminate a weak 
bank by having a stronger bank in the 
association take it the examiner 
can be very helpful in acting as a go- 
between in the negotiations. Consolida- 
tions can be effected through his guid- 
ance that otherwise never would be 
made. 

The clearing house examiner system 
‘has been adopted in the larger cities 
of the United States and also in some 
of the smaller, but there are clearing 
house associations in many other cities 
that could well afford to establish de- 
partments of examination. Some bank- 
ers may feel that the cost is too high, 
others that their affairs will be un- 
necessarily exposed to the other banks. 
The experience of those who have tried 
the system proves that such objections 
are not warranted. 

Anyone who doubts the success of the 
clearing house examiner system need 
only ask the leading bankers of Chicago 
and other cities where it has been tried 
for a number of years. The answers 
received will convince him that the sys- 
tem has been a great benefit to every 
member of a clearing house association 
that has employed an examiner. Not 
only that but it has benefited every bank 
in the community whether a member 
bank or not. 

The clearing house examiner 
originated in Chicago and the advant- 
ages of the system are so apparent 
there, both to the banks and the public, 
that membership is rapidly increasing. 
It has recently been reported that, due 
to the large number of banks that are 
joining within the city, the Chicago 
clearing house association has decided 
to restrict membership to Cook County 
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only, although all the suburban banks 
now under examination by Mr. Meyer 
would much prefer to remain in the 
system. 































The clearing house examiner system 
has been a help to the Chicago banks 
as well as to the outlying banks that 
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have been fortunate enough to receive ny} yy 
the benefits of its examinations. The 4 rr} 


stability of the banks has greatly in- 
creased since its adoption and not a 
single depositor has lost money through 
the failure of a member bank. I feel 
confident that no Chicago bank would 
be in favor of having the system dis- 
continued. 

The bankers of Portland, Oregon, 
have recently shown their faith in the 
clearing house examiner system by re- 
establishing the examiner’s office after 
it had been closed for five or six years. 

The Clearing house examiner is in 
the direct employ of the banks he ex- 
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amines and is therefore greatly in- Oy) yy 
terested in their soundness and in their brit pir 


progress. He is anxious to assist them 
in improving their methods of account- 
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ing. Also he is able, with his knowledge 4 Parr 


of earnings and expenditures of the 
other banks in the city, to point out 
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to them places where revenues should Uy} ™ 
be higher or expenses lower and suggest Th 






remedies which will enable them to earn 
more and spend less and therefore in- 
erease their undivided profits accounts. 

Many of the associations that have 
adopted the clearing house examiner 
system have waited until after some 
serious bank failures have taken place 
before organizing the department of ex- 
amination. The time to establish the 
system is before any such calamity has 
taken place. 
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A permit has been issued to the 
Montrose Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, which is to be opened for bus- 
iness March 1, on the southeast corner 
of Montrose and Kedzie Avenues. 
J. N. Mullan, who is the organizer of 
the Irving State and Savings Bank at 
Irving Park Boulevard and Sheridan 


IN CLEVELAND 


the UNION TRUST co. 


Resources over 270 Millions 
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Road, has resigned as vice president NY i 
and director of the Irving State Savings | [UN 


Bank, to become president and director 
of the Montrose Trust and Savings 
Bank. E. M. Solon and John S. Olson, 
will be vice presidents. The cashier has 
not been selected as yet. 

The eapital and surplus of this in- 
stitution will be $220,000. 
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H. F. Mensing was re-elected pres- 
ident of the First National Bank of 
Hawley, North Dakota at the recent 
annual meeting of the stockholders and 
directors of the bank. Other officers 
named were J. F. Millard, vice pres- 
ident; G. O. Sjordal, cashier; D. G. 
Johnson, assistant cashier and Venda 
Sjordal, teller. 
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DOES FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
AID THE COUNTRY BANK? 


Careful analysis of the situation shows that 
reserve requirements have been equally ap- 
portioned between city and country banks 


HERE is a current idea that in the 

working out of the Federal Reserve 
Act, city banks have received greater 
benefits than country banks. It has even 
been said by some that the operations of 
the Act discriminate against country 
banks and that new burdens have been 
imposed upon them, such as carrying 
“float,” or items in course of transit 
through the mails to place of payment, 
which formerly they were permitted to 
count as part of their reserves from the 
moment of dispatch. The term “Country 
Banks” is here used in the sense in which 
it has always been used in the Comp- 
troller’s reports, and this comparison is 
mainly between the three classes of Na- 
tional banks. 

It is possible that the notion may 
have had its inception in the case of 
some banks operating under excep- 
tional conditions, of which it may have 
been true, but it is altogether probable 
that the notion has arisen from an im- 
perfect knowledge or misunderstanding 
of the facts and failure to take them all 
into account. Some bankers have said 
that they are compelled to carry, pro- 
portionately, as large balances with cor- 
respondents as they formerly carried, 
but the facts show that this is certainly 
not true of ‘banks generally, and we 
know that the aggregate of such bal- 
ances is not nearly as large propor- 
tionately as under old conditions. Other 
banks in certain localities have said that 
they were compelled to carry as much 
cash in vaults as under old conditions. 
If by this statement, when made, it is 
meant that practically the same amount 
is now carried in vault as was formerly 
carried, it may be true of a considerable 
number of banks. If it means that the 
same percentage of deposits is carried, 
it- ean be true of very few banks, 
because their statements to the Comp- 
troller show in the case of country banks 
that the average amount earried in vault 
in 1922 and 1923 was only 2.7% of 
gross deposits, whereas the average for 
the years 1909-1913 was 7.9% of gross 
deposits. Reference to the table ap- 
pended will show the facts in, detail. 
No bank ean consider its own ease alone 
and draw deductions which may be 
safely applied to other banks, and cer- 
tainly none which be generally 
applied. 

It is manifest that legislation in- 
tended to shape the general banking 
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By GEORGE T. SEAY 


Governor, Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond 


structure cannot be framed with refer- 
ence to any particular bank or local 
group of banks. Banks working under 
exceptional conditions, which may be 
affected by general laws or regulations 
in a manner different from that in which 

















GEORGE J. SEAY 


banks generally are 
look after themselves 


affected, usually 
in their relations 
with their depositors by imposing condi- 
tions which make their business profit- 
able. 

Whether the notion as to diserimina- 
tion against banks as a class be true or 
not admits of determination. 

A eareful analysis of the situation 
seems to show that those who are en- 
titled to the credit of apportioning re- 
serve requirenients among the three 
classes of National banks performed an 
excellent job of equalization—doubtless 
better than they knew, since the proof 
of the pudding is said to be in the chew- 
ing of the bag." Everything considered, 
the country banks appear to have gotten 
the best of it, and the aim of the 
framers of the Act to decentralize bank- 
ing has been accomplished in a won- 
derful way, although there are some 
who still contend to the contrary. 

In order to reach a determination, a 
comparison of the effect of the opera- 
tion of the Act upon the three classes 


of National banks—central reserve, re- 
serve city, and country banks—is neces- 
sary; and the comparison must be 
made between conditions and require- 
ments which existed before the Act and 
those which the Act has gee about. 
It must be admitted by intelligent 
persons that actual benefits have been 
received by all classes of banks, but 


granting that much, the contention 
arises whether the benefits have been 
equal in their distribution, and this 


analysis is intended to answer that con- 
tention. 

A comparison to be most effective 
must apply to the working conditions 
under which banks find themselves com- 
pelled to live, irrespective of legal re- 
quirements as to reserves. In making 
this comparison, all sums “due to banks” 
have been treated as deposits and “due 
from banks” as operating reserves; 
gross deposits have been used in the 
computation of reserves, and the actual 
working reserves have been given which 
conditions required to be maintained, 
rather than net deposits and legal re- 
serves. It is gross deposits and cash 
on hand and balances with banks which 
confront a bank executive on the balance 
sheet. He is apt to use these items for 
comparison. Besides, this is the best 
basis of comparison and gives a true 
and comparable result in all cases. As 
to reserves, it is not so much what the 
law requires to be maintained as what 
experience and the conditions of opera- 
tion require. 

We will first take the ease of banks in 
central reserve cities. These banks 
prior to the establishment of the Federal 
Reserve System sustained to the general 
banking structure somewhat the same 
relation which the Federal Reserve 
Banks now sustain. Therefore they 
were then required to keep in their own 
vaults very large cash reserves, which 
are no longer considered to be necessary. 
They are, however, required to keep a 
considerably larger percentage of re- 
serve than other banks with Federal 
Reserve Banks, because of their great 
importance in the business world and 
because of the character of their bus- 
iness; they have continued to be depos- 
itaries of other banks, located both in 
the cities and in the country, if not to 
the same relative extent, still to a very 
large extent, ‘and they are still called 
56) 
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Would you like to have us 


accept savings deposits for you daily 


in the industries in your community P 


HE wage-earner has no 

quarrel with the general 
principle that thrift is valuable, 
and necessary. He_ will even 
admit that the principle applies 
to him as an individual. 


Why, then, isn’t he a regular 
depositor at your bank? Hasn’t 
he the money ? 


Yes, he has the money—more 
than he’s ever had before. The 
reason is simply this: Jz’s too 
much trouble. 


Do you, then, as a banker, 
wash your hands of the whole 
affair? Do you say that you 
have done all you can when you 
have merely sold an idea? 


Or do you realize that there 
is no profit for your bank in any 
advertising campaign until the good-will you have 
created has been “cashed in” over your counter in 
the form of increased deposits and new accounts? 


Thrift has been “sold” to the American working- 
man thoroughly and completely. All that has been 
needed has been some means of delivering the goods, 
some way of really making saving as easy as it is 
advertised to be. 


The Auto-Teller, the most revolutionary inven- 
tion in the banking field since the adding machine, 
makes saving really as easy as it is advertised to be. 





The Auto-Teller receives, and receipts 
for, paper money deposits. 


The Auto-Teller receives, 
and receipts for, paper money 
deposits. The Auto-Teller 
makes it possible for us to accept 
savings deposits for you daily in 
one or all of the industries in 
your community. 


The Auto-Teller Industrial 
Savings System is welcomed by 
employers because it materially 
assists the solution of their labor 
problem ; because there is no cost 
or expense to them, and because 
its use relieves them entirely of 
clerical work. 


The employee likes it because 
it is safe and convenient, and 
because no one but his bank 
knows the status of his account. 


Bankers like it because it creates at once hundreds’ 
of new, active savings accounts, brought to their 
bank by The Auto-Teller and our personal canvass 
of the industries selected ; they like it because money 
is deposited in worthwhile amounts, one dollar be- 
ing the minimum for any single deposit. Bankers 
like it for its moderate cost; they like it because it 
gets tangible results. 


New as the plan is, we have many bankers and 
industrial executives who can testify to its value 
and benefits. 


AFTER nearly two years of thorough trial and searching test, we can offer 
you a plan whereby we shall accept savings deposits for you daily in the indus- 


tries in your community. 


We shall be glad to explain our plan completely 


to any banker (or industrial executive) serving one or more industries employing 
more than 200 people. Just send the corner coupon—no obligation, of course. 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC. TELLER 


CORPORATION 


215 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 







410 Broadway, 
UTICA, N. Y. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


National Automatic Teller Corp., 


| 215 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

| Gentlemen: 

| Please tell us more about The 
Auto-Teller Industrial Savings System. 

| i 

| Crus... 

: - 

| 


We can serve... 
employing more than 200 people. 





a industries 
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SOLVING THE BANKER’S 
LEGAL PROBLEMS 


Expert interpretation of the law on important 
matters like endorsements in pencil, checks 
lost in transit, etc, from I. B. A. bulletin 


QUESTION: We have the accounts 
of several companies which stipulate on 
their checks that endorsement of payee 
must be in ink. Oceasionally these will 
come through in lead pencil, and we 
refuse payment, returning the checks 
with proper notation. 

Recently one of our Clearing House 
member banks threatened to protest one 
of these checks which we refused on ac- 
count of not being endorsed as stipu- 
lated. They stated the lead pencil en- 
dorsement was legal in Illinois and we 
could be compelled to pay the check en- 
dorsed that way. What is your opinion 
in the matter? 

OPINION: It is the duty of a bank 
to follow the directions of its depositor 
regarding the payment or non-payment 
of checks. If the depositor’s check 
provides that the endorsement of the 
payee must be in ink it is the bank’s duty 
to refuse payment of such check unless 
it is so endorsed. 

It is true that a lead pencil endorse- 
ment is just as binding on the endorser 
as if he had signed his name in ink. 
However, the question as to the duty of 
the drawee bank to refuse payment 
where the check is endorsed in lead 
pencil, and the drawer has provided on 
the check that it must be endorsed in 
ink, does not depend upon that ques- 
tion. So far as the drawee bank is 
concerned it owes no duty to the payee 
or holder of the check. The sole duty 
of the drawee bank in the premises is 
to earry out the directions of its de- 
positor and refuse payment of the check 
unless it is endorsed as the depositor 
may prescribe. There could be no liabil- 
ity on the part of the drawee bank to 
the holder of the check by reason of 
refusing payment under such circum- 
stances. In fact, the drawee bank may 
refuse payment of the check arbitrarily 
or for any reason which it may see fit, 
and it does not incur any liability to 
the holder of the check by reason of 
such refusal. 

QUESTION: Can a stockholder of 
a bank demand and compel an audit 
of a bank’s books in order to determine 
who is responsible for an embezzlement 
of funds? 

OPINION: A stockholder of a bank 
has the right to inspect the books and 
accounts of the bank where the exam- 
nation is asked for in good faith, for 
a specific and honest purpose, and not 
to gratify curiosity or for speculative 
or vexatious purposes. The purpose 


of the stockholder desiring to make 
examination must be germane to his in- 
terests as a stockholder, and must not 
be inimical to the interests of the cor- 
peration itself. If a stockholder makes 
demand on the bank for the right to 
inspect the books at a reasonable time, 
and the demand is refused, the remedy 
ot the stockholder is by a petition for 
a writ of mandamus against the bank. 

Whether a stockholder would have the 
right to audit the bank’s books in order 
to determine who is responsible for an 
embezzlement of funds or not might 
depend somewhat upon other facts and 
cireumstanees surrounding the matter. 
Generally speaking, however, I would 
think that a stockholder would have 
such a right because the question as to 
whether the funds of the bank have 
been embezzled and who is responsible 
therefor is a matter germane to his in- 
terests as a stockholder. 


QUESTION: Suppose a bank in 
remitting out of town checks keeps a 
record only of the amount, the last en- 
dorser and the bank on which it was 
drawn. 

It is agreed, is it not, that in the 
event that one of these checks is lost 
in transit, the account of the last en- 
dorser can be debited? Keeping such 
a meager record of the check, can the 
depositor win a suit against the bank 
for negligence, for not keeping such a 
record as will enable it to tell him who 
the drawer of the check is, or from 
whom he received the check? 

OPINION: If a check which a bank 
receives for collection is lost in transit 
between the collecting bank and the 
bank on which the check is drawn, and 
there is no negligence on the part of the 
collecting bank in mailing or handling 
the transaction, the collecting bank 
would not be liable for the loss of the 
check. It seems to me also that if the 
collecting bank keeps a record of the 
amount of the check, the name of the 
last endorser (who would be the person 
depositing the check for collection) and 
the bank on which the check is drawn, 
that would be sufficient record for the 
collecting bank to keep. I do not believe 
the collecting bank could be charged 
with negligence in not keeping a record 
of the name of the drawer of the check, 
the name of the original payee or other 
endorsers. Where a depositor deposits in 
his bank a check drawn on another bank, 
the bank in which the check is deposited 
acts as the agent of the depositor for 


the collection of the check. The collect- 
ing bank is bound to use reasonable care 
in all respects in and about the making 
of the collection, but beyond that has 
no liability in the premises. It would 
seem to me that the duty of keeping 
the record of the names of the drawer 
and endorsers of the check would rest 
with the depositor. However, as a 
practical matter, I think that it would 
be good policy for a bank to keep quite 
a full record of all checks which it 
handles for collections. 

QUESTION: We are earrying an 
account for an individual who fre- 
quently presents a check payable 
te a company in which he is a 
partner. Checks payable as follows: 
“John Doe & Company.” 

Please advise us if it is proper that 
we ask him for credentials which will 
authorize him to eash checks made in 
this way, or are we safe in cashing a 
check knowing that he is a partner in 
the firm. 

OPINION: My understanding of 
this question is, that “Richard Roe” is 
a member of the firm of “John Doe & 
Company;” that checks payable to 
“John Doe & Company” are endorsed 
for “John Doe & Company” by “Richard 
Roe,” one of the partners, and of course 
are also endorsed by “Richard Roe” and 
are then presented for payment to the 
bank on which the checks are drawn; 
and the question presented is as to 
whether under these circumstances the 
paying bank is justified in paying the 
check without requiring “Richard Roe” 
to furnish evidence of his authority. I 
do not think any further evidence of 
authority is required under these cir- 
cumstances. Each partner of a firm is 
vested with full authority to bind the 
firm by any of his acts in connection 
with the business of the firm, including 
the authority to endorse checks payable 
to the firm and to collect the money 
thereon. So far as the bank is con- 
cerned there can be no doubt that the 
firm would be bound by the endorsement 
of the checks in the firm’s nime by 
“Richard Roe”, in the absence of any 
notice to the bank that Roe did not have 
such authority. 

QUESTION: Where a check reads 
“Pay to the order of myself” and is 
presented for payment to the bank on 
which it is drawn by the maker or 
drawer of the check, has the bank the 
right to demand that the drawer of the 
check endorse the same, and would the 
bank be within its rights in refusing 
to pay the check if the drawer refuses 
to so endorse? 

OPINION: I do not think the bank 
has any right to require the drawer of 
the check to endorse it before the check 
is paid to him under the cireumstances 
stated. The direction on the check to 
“Pay to the order of myself” is equiva- 
lent to a direction to “Pay to myself or 
order.” Therefore, as the drawer of 
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the check himself presents the check for 
payment, and as it reads the bank is 
directed to pay to “myself or order” 
no endorsement is required. Of course, 
as this check reads it could not be trans- 
ferred to another party without the en- 
dorsement of the drawer, but when the 
drawer himself presents it to the bank 
for payment I see no reason why he 
should be required to endorse it. 

QUESTION: A and B signed a 
note as joint makers, due ten months 
after date. A signed the note as a 
matter of accommodation to B and as 
surety for B. B made one partial pay- 
ment on the note shortly before maturity 
and another partial’ payment about two 
years after maturity. The note is now 
seven or eight years past due, and claim 
has been made on A for the balance due 
on the note. A was never notified of 
the partial payments, and was never 
called upon to pay the note until re- 
cently, and supposed that the note was 
paid at maturity. Can A be held liable 
on the note? Would it make any differ- 
ence if A was an endorser instead of a 
signer for security on the note? 

OPINION: It does not appear 
from your letter that the holder of the 
note ever gave B any valid extension of 
time for payment of the note. The 
facts you state indicate merely that the 
holder of the note did not insist on B 
paying the note, and did not make 
claim on A. In other words, the holder 
simply let the note run along appar- 
ently without doing anything. If that 
is the fact then A would be liable on 
the note. A was a joint maker on the 
note and it was just as much his duty 
to see that it was paid as it was B’s 
duty so far as the holder is concerned. 
Demand on A by the holder would not 
be necessary in order to charge him and 
he could be sued on the note any time 
within the period of the Statute of 
Limitations, which is ten years. Your 
impression that the surety on a plain 
promissory note must be notified before 
the due date in order to hold him is not 
correct. The suretv is not entitled to 
notice of the maturity of the note, nor 
is he entitled to notice that the note has 
not been paid. The note is the note of 
the surety just as much as the note of 
the other maker, and it is his duty to 
pay it when it is due. 

The result might be otherwise if the 
holder of the note had given to B a 
valid extension of the time for pay- 
ment; that is, if the holder had agreed 
with B upon some sufficient considera- 
tion that he, the holder, would give B 
further time for payment. To con- 
stitute a valid extension of time for 
payment, such as will discharge a surety 
on a note, there must be an agreement 
between the holder of the note and the 
party principally liable that time for 
payment shall be extended for a definite 
time, and there must be some considera- 
tion moving to the holder for such agree- 
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Your Customers’ Exports 


F your customers finance foreign trans- 
actions through the medium of drafts 


with or without documents attached, 


the 


collecting banks constitute a most import- 
ant factor in their arrangements. 


This Company handles an unusually 


large volume of collection business. 


Its 


service extends to all foreign countries, 
through its own branch offices in Europe 
and carefully selected correspondents 
throughout the world. ; 


We invite you to make use of the 
facilities of our Collection Department. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


ment in order that the holder may be 
bound thereby. A mere statement by 
the holder to B that B might have 
further time, or that the holder would 
take no action against B for the time 
being, would not be a binding agree- 


without 
have the 


because 
not 


ment on the holder, 
consideration it would 
effect of discharging A. 

It is doubtful at the present 
time whether a valid extension of the 
time for payment of the note given by 


even 


the holder to B would discharge A. 
Under the law of this State prior to 
the enactments of the Negotiable In- 


struments Law, it was held that if the 
holder of the note knew A was a mere 
surety on the note and granted to B 
a valid extension of time for payment 
without A’s consent, such extension of 
time for payment would discharge A. 


Under the Negotiable Instruments Law 
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it has been held in a number of states 
that A would not be discharged even 
by such a valid extension of time for 
payment. Other states have refused to 
follow this rule and still hold that a 
valid extension of time for payment dis- 
A, the surety. The question has 
not yet come before the courts of Lllhi- 
nois, and what their decision will be it 
is impossible to say. 

QUESTION: We 
tion on the subject of the liability of a 
bank arising from the rental of safety 
deposit boxes, and whether a bank may 
exempt itself liability bur- 
glary. or robbery by a provision in the 
receipt for rent of the box given by the 
bank. 

OPINION: The law imposes upon 
banks renting safety deposit boxes, the 
duty to use such care and eaution for 
protection of the property deposited in 


charges 
informa- 


desire 


from from 





when writing to our advertisers 


the bank against loss from any cause 
(including fire, theft, burglary, robbery, 
ete.) as a person of ordinary prudence 
would and should use for the protection 
ot his own property of a similar char- 
acter. Stated in another way the rule 
is, that the bank is liable for any loss 
of the property “occurring through the 
want of that degree of care which good 
business men exercise in keeping prop- 
erty of such value.” Where there has 
been a loss of the property deposited 
in a safety deposit box by a lessee of 
the box through theft, robbery or other 
cause, the question as to whether the 
bank has used reasonable and ordinary 
care and caution for the protection of 
the lessee’s property is one of the facts 
to be determined by the jury under all 
the cireumstances surrounding the par- 
ticular loss in controversy. A bank 
renting safety deposit boxes is not an 
insurer of the safety of the property. 
It is liable, however, as stated, if there 
is a through failure of the bank 
to exercise what a jury might consider 
reasonable precaution for the safety of 
the property. 

The above is the rule in the absence 
of any special contract between the 
lessee of the box and the bank. A bank 
is permitted, however, to exempt itself 
from the liability which the law would 
otherwise impose, by an express contract 
with the lessee of the box. In other 
words, if it is agreed between the lessee 
of the box and the bank that there shall 
be no liability on the part of the bank for 
loss of the contents of the box through 
theft, robbery or other specified cause such 
contract will be binding on the 
and the bank’s liability will be limited 
in accordance with the terms of the 
contract. The contract may be oral or 
in writing, but should, of course, be in 
writing in order to avoid any question 
as to the terms of the contract. The 
written contract also should be signed 
by the lessee of the box in order that 
there may be no question as to the lessee 
having given his assent to the terms of 
the contract. It is very doubtful 
whether a limitation of the liability of 
the bank which is merely expressed in 
the receipt of the bank for rent of the 
box will be binding upon the lessee. 

QUESTION: What is the signifi- 
cance of a bank endorsement which in 
cludes the phrase “All prior endorse 
ments guaranteed”? By such endorse- 
ment, does the bank make itself respon- 
sible in case endorsement of 
any prior holder is lacking? 

We have a check drawn by A, pay- 
able to the order of B. It is not en- 
dorsed by B but is endorsed by N, 
guarantees all prior endorsements. Is 
D, the bank on whieh cheek is drawn, 
protected in case it pays without B’s 
endorsement ? 

OPINION: The endorsement, “All 
prior endorsements guaranteed,” is 
usually put on checks by a bank or 


loss 


lessee, 


payee or 


who 


il 
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other person presenting same for col- 
lection where it appears from the en- 
dorsements on the check that the pre- 
senting bank is a holder under a re- 
strictive endorsement. The rule seems 
to be that a holder under a restrictive 
endorsement by a general or special en- 
dorsement only transfers such title as 
he may have in the instrument, and does 
not thereby guarantee the genuineness 
of prior endorsements. Therefore, to 
meet this situation and to give the paying 
bank the protection to which it is en- 
titled, the collecting bank endorses the 
eheck, “All prior endorsements guar- 
anteed.” 

In the case stated it appears that the 
payee of the check, B, has not endorsed 
it, and therefore, so far as the cheek 
itself is concerned has never transferred 
his tithe and is still the owner. It is 
doubtful whether the endorsement by 
N, “All prior endorsements guaranteed,” 
would have the effeet of protecting the 
paving bank in ease it should develop 
that B has never transferred his title 
to the check. So-far as this particular 
check is concerned, the words in N’s 
endorsement, “All prior endorsements 
guaranteed,” appear to be meaningless 
because there are no prior endorsements. 

Inasmuch as there is nothing on the 
check to indicate that B, the payee, has 
ever transferred his title, the paying 
bank would pay at its peril in ease it 
should develop that B had never in 
fact transferred his title. It is not 
essential that B should endorse the check 
in order to transfer his title if he has 
in fact parted with his title for value, 
and it may be that N has good title to 
the check. I think, however, the pay- 
ing bank is entitled to either have the 
check* endorsed by B or before paying 
it should have an express guarantee by 
N that he has good title to the check 
and the right to receive the money and 
that he will save the paying bank harm- 
less from anv loss in the matter if the 
check is paid without B’s endorsement. 

QUESTION: What would be your 
idea of the legality of a by-law reading 
in substance as follows: 

“No stock of this Bank shall be sold 
or assigned or can be transferred on 
the books of this Bank until all indebt- 
edness to this Bank by the vendor, 
owner of such stock, shall have been 
fully paid, whether such indebtedness 
be as principal or as surety.” 

Our idea is to make every stockholder’s 
own stock collateral for all indebtedness 
owed by the stockholder to the bank. 

Do you believe that the proposed by- 
law would accomplish the desired result ? 

OPINION: It has been expressly 
decided in a number of eases that under 
the provisions of the National Banking 
Law a national bank has no power to 
ereate a lien on the stock of its stock- 
holders by a by-law such as the one 
proposed; that a by-law of this char- 
acter is entirely void and of no foree or 








Adding Machines 


Michigan has many highly skilled, specialized work- 
men who are in love with their daily task. Among 
the other accurate mechanical devices they produce 
are Adding and Listing machines, also Computing 


machines. 


Some 77,224 such machines were produced last e 


year. 
sum of $35,429,028. 


They sold in every part of the world for a total 


The Adding Machine and Computing Machine 
industry of Michigan is but one of many business 
reasons why your bank should have the best connec- 
tion obtainable through which it may serve your 
customers efficiently throughout the Great Lakes 


Region. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT 


MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 





See 7 C. 


effect. J. page 767 and cases 
there cited; particularly Third National 
Bank vs. Buffalo Insurance Company, 
193 U. S. 581. 


QUESTION: Are there any laws‘ 


against the mutilation of money? If a 
person deliberately United 
States curreney or medallion, is he ligble 
for prosecution in any way by the Gov- 
ernment ? 

OPINION: The Criminal Code of 
the United States contains many provi- 
sions making it a serious erime to in 
any way mutilate, change, alter or 
deface money of any kind with intent to 
deceive or defraud others, or with intent 
to enable others to deceive or defraud, 
and these provisions are so numerous 
that anyone in any way manipulating 
money is in danger of coming into con- 


destroys 


flict with the Criminal Code. However, 
speaking generally, to constitute an 
offense against any of these Statutes 
there must be a criminal intent of some 
kind. My examination of the Criminal 
Code has not disclosed any provision 
which would make it a erime to 
destroy money if it is not done with 
criminal intent. In other words, if a 
man has a $10.00 bill and wants to light 
his cigar with it he may do it without 
coming in conflict with the criminal 
law. The bill is his property and he 
may deliberately destroy it if he sees 
fit. 

The Peoples Guranty State Bank of 
Dallas, Texas, erected a bank and 
office building, which was completed 
February 1. 
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ANALYZING THE BALANCE 
SHEET TO SAFEGUARD 
CREDITS 


(Continued from page 11) 


Notes receivable other than trade 
notes must be closely inspected as to 
their collectibility and especially with 
reference to their genuineness. The 
question as to whether they are really 
current assets must be considered, be- 
eause if they represent officers’ notes 
which may be constantly renewed, they 
should be removed from current assets 
because they should not in that case be 
permitted to influence the ratio of cur- 
rent assets to current liabilities. 

Advances to officers or employes must 
also receive close scrutiny because a 
business, and especially a corporation, 
has no obligation to advance moneys to 
officers. Very often corporations would 
not be borrowers if the advances made 
to its officers were collected. Before 
making a loan a banker might very 
properly insist that such advances be 
returned to the company. 

4. Inventories: Accountants, as a 
rule, expend a great deal of time and 
effort in proving the mathematical 
accuracy of an inventory and in satisfy- 
ing themselves that the inventory has 
been properly priced. These things 
must be done but it is probably more 
important to know whether the inven- 
tory is a properly balanced one, i. e., 
whether the various classes of commodi- 
ties are in the right proportions to each 
other so as to meet either the produc- 
tion or the sales requirements, as the 
case may be. The banker should be in- 
terested in the following questions, re- 
garding the inventory: 


(1) -How ‘much of the stock is obsolete? Is 
the obsolete stock a total loss or may it be 
used to advantage in any contemplated new 
production ? May some new prdduction be 
planned particularly with the object of using 
the otherwise apparently obsolete stock? If a 
mercantile establishment (wholesale or retail), 
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may a new demand be created? Finally, if no 
use can be found for the stock how can it be 
most advantageously disposed of, and how much 
money may be realized from its sale? 

(2) Is the admittedly usable stock so pro- 
portioned (in quantities) as to meet either the 
production or the sales plans and requirements 
of the business? In other words is the in- 
ventory properly balanced? To illustrate: Sup- 
pose a manufacturer fabricates one product, 
and that this product is composed of the follow- 
ing units of raw material: 


EE, Rs 55. ovis 00-0 620s 6 units 

Py A eens 3 units 

MATERIAL C........ -...5 units 
sass ererdseate 14 units, then 


a properly balanced inventory would show stock 
on hand which would approximate quite closely 
6/14 Material A, 3/14 Material B and 
5/14 Material C of the entire units on hand, 
because these are the proportions needed in mak- 
ing the product. Again, if the production 
program called for a 60 day turnover it would 
apparently be proper to have the proportioned 
inventory take care of 60 days production at all 
times. Assuming the inventory to be adequately 
proportioned, are the quantities in excess or 
under the 60 day production requirements after 
modifications thereto for variations in delivery 
time? 

(3) Does the concern buy its commodities 
for use or sale exclusively or does it also specu- 
late in these commodities? How much of its 
profits, if such speculation exists, are attribut- 
able thereto, or what losses have resulted there- 
from; what have been the profits from regular 
sales, and how much surplus stock represents 
the effect of speculative buying? What shrink- 
ages have occurred in the speculative commodi- 
ties still on hand? 


Analysis of Current Liabilities 

1. Notes Payable: Notes payable 
should be clearly classified in the follow- 
ing manner: 

(1) Notes given for loans: 
(a) From Banks 
’ (b) From Others 
(2) Notes given in payment of 
prior obligations covering: 
(a) Purchases 
(b) Contracts 
(ec) Services 
(3) Notes given to officers. 

Notes given for loans should be 
further scheduled in two groups, 
namely: (1) Loans Seeured and (2) 
Loans Unsecured, and the following in- 
formation in connection therewith should 
be tabulated: 

(1) Date of Note 
(2) Creditor 
(3) Due Date 


‘The Foreman National Bank and the 

Foreman Trust and Savings Bank 
solicit your business on a basis of a 
superior service rendered unvaryingly 
for sixty-two years. 


“A big, friendly institutiow where the spirit is 
democratic and it is a pleasure to do business.” 


The Foreman 


National Bank 


The Foreman Trust and Savings Bank 


(Succeeding Foreman Bros. Banking Company) 


S.W. Cor. LaSalle and Washington Sts. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Combined Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits exceed $6,000,000 
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(4) Rate of Interest 

(5) Amount of Note 

(6) Interest accrued to date 

(7) Prepaid Interest (if  dis- 
counted) at Date. 

(8) Extra Indorsers 

(9) Original or renewal 

(10) Collateral given as 
(for secured loans) 


security 


Notes given to cover purchases may 
be regular where it is the trade custom 
or the vendor may have requested a 
note as an accommodation to him, or on 
the other hand they may indicate finan- 
cial weakness on the part of the maker. 
A thorough study of the tendencies of 
indebtedness and the relation thereof 
to paying ability should enable a banker 
to judge quite accurately the future 
status of an increased bank debt. 

Notes given for services are, as a 
rule, prima facie evidence of financial 
weakness or at least they afford justifi- 
cation for suspicion; such notes deserve 
the very closest scrutiny. 

2. Accounts Payable: Accounts pay- 
able should be classified according to 
their age and the reasons for non-settle- 
ment should be quite fully determined. 
Of course, the existence of past due 
accounts payable, unless very old, need 
arouse no extraordinary misgivings be- 
eause if all accounts were strictly cur- 
rent a loan would probably not be 
needed unless a_ special business ex- 
pansion were contemplated. 

3. Accrued Liabilities: It is im- 
portant that the balance sheet reflect 
the aceruing liabilities for interest, 
taxes, wages, ete. It is even more im- 
portant to determine whether any liabil- 
ity exists in connection with prior years’ 
income tax returns which is not dis- 
closed upon the books. 

Conclusion 

As a general postulate, the banker 
who contemplates making a loan should 
know that the current assets are not 
overstated, that these assets are truly 
current, that the liabilities are all fully 
disclosed, and that the business of the 
applicant for the loan is stable and has 
demonstrated its stability through its 
past history. Finally, the banker should 
think twice before making a loan to a 
concern wherein the management has 
either little or no investment, no matter 
how apparently prosperous the business 
may seem to be. The management of 
a concern is always more effective in 
cases where that management itself has 
assumed a large financial risk. 


CULTIVATING TRUST 
BUSINESS THROUGH 
ATTORNEYS 

HE calling of the law, being centuries 

old, has caused those following it 
to be grounded in unselfish devotion to 
their clients and what is for their good 
regardless of everything else and an 
appreciative client would not want them 
to be otherwise. 


when writing to our advertisers 
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The work and powers of trust com- 
panies are comparatively new when we 
think of the length of time the members 
of the Bar have been serving the people, 
but the field is ripe for both of us. The 
time has gone by when the trust com- 
pany even pretends to practice law, or 
secure for its own retained counsel bus- 
iness that justly belongs to another. It 
is almost the universal practice now not 
to interfere in the slightest way with 
the relationship existing between lawyer 
and client and as the members of the 
Bar realize this to be true their prej- 
udices against trust companies will be 
swept away and they will avail them- 
selves of the trust services offered them 
to the benefit of their clients and them- 
selves. 


The trust company is equipped for 
and furnishes a service to its clients 
that a lawyer is unable to give with- 
out great inconvenience and expense. 
Let us leave then to the trust companies 
all matters of fiduciary or trust nature, 
for they are equipped to handle those 
things by the very nature of their or- 
ganization and can care for them with 
less annoyance to the client and greater 
efficiency to all concerned. A _ trust 
company is better equipped to handle 
investments by reason of its greater ex- 
perience than is the average lawyer, but 
any conscientious trust officer feels that 
he should consult freely with the lawyer 
who handles the legal side of the trust 
for him. All matters of routine such 
as accounting, receiving and disbursing 
money, making reports to the courts or 
beneficiaries is best handled by the trust 
company and does not in any way inter- 
fere with the other side of the trust, 
the legal side, including appearance in 
court which should, and is, so far as our 
section of the country is concerned, left 
to the care of the lawyer. 

It is coming to be the universal prac- 
tice now in accepting trusts of any 
magnitude to have the client bring his 
own lawyer with him into the transae- 
tion to pass on all paper prepared and 
presented for signature. If this is done 
both the lawyer and the trust company 
have a practical demonstration of how 
they can work hand in hand with satis- 
faction to the client and profit to all 
concerned. 

The day was when a man named in 
his will an old and true friend to take 
eare of his wordly possessions when the 
time came for him to pass on, but the 
present day practice is to name a trust 
company as executor, knowing that it 
does not die but remains alive by reason 
of its charter, does not remove from the 
jurisdiction of the court and is supposed 
to be better versed in the handling of 
such estates, including investments, by 
reason of its greater experience, than 
is the old time friend or relative. 

Today when the will is written, the 
trust company refers the testator to 
his own lawyer and when the time comes 
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One of an 
variety of unusual de- 
signs of Polaralite 
Signs. 

This one is in use in 
California. 
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Hanging type Polaralite signs in 
Germantown Trust Co., Germantown, Pa. 


POLARALITE 


A Sign of Unusual Beauty 


qualed visibility have made it 
the most popular directional 
sign made today. 

No source of light is visible, yet 
the wording stands out illumi- 
nated as though suspended in 
space. 

There is practically no limit to 
the variety of designs possible. 
There is nothing to get out of 
order. 


Write for catalog. 


J.P FRINK Inc. 


24th Street and 10th Ave. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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to settle the estate that same lawyer 
is ealled upon to handle the legal end 
of it, both as a courtesy to him by the 
trust company and for the reason that 
he is supposed to be more familiar with 
the testator’s affairs on account of his 


“long personal and confidential relation- 


ship with the testator. 

As to how trust companies develop bus- 
iness through the Bar, there are at least 
three different ways: 

(1) Make the members of the Bar 
feel they will be fully protected in 
sending any of their clients to you to 
consult about trust matters, realizing 
that you will only undertake the conduct 
of such business as lies within your 
sphere and all legal matters will be 
taken care of by the particular member’ 


of the Bar sending you the client. 

(2) Fully acquaint the members of 
the Bar with all the duties your com- 
pany is qualified to perform, many of 
which they are as yet unfamiliar with 
and show them how their client can 
be helped by entrusting certain portions 
of their business to the trust company. 

(3) Finally give services. No lawyer 
or trust company has the right to accept 
business unless willing and anxious to 
perform to the highest degree any act 
requisite for the carrying out of the 
trust imposed with the utmost fidelity. 
In thus serving, we not only care for 
the business of our clients as they want 
it eared for, but are building our bus- 
iness on a foundation that has a right to 
endure. 


writing to our advertisers 
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WHY WE EXTENDED OWNER- 
SHIP TO 1500 CUSTOMERS 
(Continued from page 13) 
poration is typified by a phrase such 
as “the J. D. Smith bank,” or “Tom 
Rhodes’ bank of Spoon River;”’ or if 
dominated by a group of similar in- 
terests, “the copper bank” or “the oil 
bank.” This sort of organization is 
familiar enough to eall for no more than 
passing comment. Its extreme opposite 
is not so usual as to be popularly hit 
off by lke deseriptions, though we fre- 
quently make the comment that “it is a 
farmer bank,” inferring that its stock 
is owned by 
In the newer 
Northwest it 


many farmers. 


the 
for farmer banks 


communities of 
is usual 
at their inception to enlist the investment 
of as 
and 
tically on 


many of their kind as they ean, 
their institutions are placed prac- 
The 
same result is approximated as a matter 
of ulterior poli \ by executives of banks 
whose probably would have 
scouted the co-operative idea. In an 
old established the western 
shore of Lake Michigan, in the region 
first traversed by Nicolet and his 
followers, there is a small county with 
a male population of 3,400, whose eight 
banks are owned by about 1,800 stock- 


a co-operat ive basis. 


founders 
section on 


Jean 


holders. “At least every other farmer 
has a share of stock in some bank,” 
asserts the president ot one of these 
institutions. The combined — eapital 
stock of the eight banks is $440,000, 
which makes the average number of 


shares owned by each stockholder a little 
than two and one-half. How re- 
markable this is may be seen by the faet 
that na- 
tional bank in the geographical region 
known as the Middle West, in which 
Wisconsin, [llinois, Iowa and Minnesota 
are included, own about 28 shares. The 
corresponding average for the United 
States is 24 shares to each stockholder. 
Farmer banks, however, are but one 
phase of democratic ownership—and it 
might be argued that this is not trulv 
democratic, but class ownership. 


less 


the average shareholder of a 


In city banks such a remarkably wide 
dispersal of stock as obtains in the Wis- 
consin community just mentioned—less 
than three shares to each holder—is 
probably never reached, unless, perhaps, 
by the banks, 


strictly class institutions. 


new labor 


which are 
Customers of 
the ordinary large commercial banks are 
drawn from all walks of life. The day 
laborer, the great industrial corpora- 
tion, the professional man and woman, 
the merchant and clerk, are found side 
by side. The list of depositors is a 
cross section of American life. 

The problem of a semi-publie institu- 
tion of this sort is to keep itself bound 
together by the active good will of de- 
positors and to achieve growth by their 
constant support. This good will and 
support are effected by the service given 


and the manner in which it is given, and 
by the general reaction to the person- 
ality that the bank manages to create 
for itself; but, supplementing this, 
many banks enlist a further interest, a 
definite tie-up, by means of ownership 
hy depositors. 

For a number of years the policy of a 
judicious distribution of ownership was 
pursued by The Northwestern National 
Bank of Minneapolis; shares offered 
for sale in the natural course of events 
were placed with people whose co- 
operation it wished to enlist or ensure. 
The belief of the management was that 
the bank would be more glowingly alive 
alive—if 
were also part owners; 


more growingly customers 
and it wanted 
its ownership to be confined to its home 
city as closely as might reasonably be 
expected. By ordinary methods this is 
a slow process, and as it wished to get 
quickly and definitely on the larger- 
ownership basis, it instituted, in 1923, 
a campaign, apparently unique among 
large city banks, to spread its stock 
more liberally among depositors. The 
result was that it doubled the number 
of its shareholders within a few months’ 
time. 

Such a poliey, of course, could not be 
put quickly to work on a scale that 
would be worth while unless there were 
a considerable number of shares at the 
bank’s disposal for the purpose; and as 
it was functioning in an entirely satis- 
factory way upon its outstanding capital, 
an issue of stock out of the 
The problem was to secure 


new was 
question. 
from the larger stockholders a promise 
of a part of their holdings. As the 
directors, them large stock- 
holders, were “sold” on the project, an 
amount of stock sufficiently large to 
warrant the attempt was at length made 
available. 


some of 


A letter was thereupon sent out to 


checking and savings depositors who 
were not already stockholders, whose re- 
lations with the bank 


passed the casual stage. 


have 
Only one share 
was offered to each prospective buyer, 
since as wide a distribution as possible 
was desired, and also, naturally, because 
the available supply was limited. It 
thought (correctly so, as_ it 
happened) that the new stockholders 
would not be content with the owner- 
ship of one share but would eventually 
seek to increase their holdings. At some 
sacrifice to the bank the stock was 
offered at approximately book value, 
which was less than the market price. 
In consideration for making this eon- 
cession it was stipulated that the new 
owner should agree that if he found it 
necessary to dispose of his purchase 
within a year’s time he would turn it 
back to the bank at the purchase price, 
plus the accrued dividend. 

The letter sent out over the president’s 
signature concluded: “This action is 
*taken with-the sincere desire to make 


seemed to 


was 


our customers our partners, and to 
share our prosperity with them. No 
the slightest obligation is imposed o 
vou to accept this proposition; rather, 
we want you to feel perfectly free i: 
your decision. We shall be pleased t. 
have vou join us in this way if you so 
desire. We believe that in pursuing this 
policy the business of the bank will b 
enlarged and made prosperous, 
thus making the stock more valuable.” 

This selling plan launched in 
August, 1923, and the original supply 
of available shares was entirely ex- 
hausted by November. All that 
hand that could be 
used in this manner is being disposed 
The 


is now about 


more 
was 
stoek 
has sinee come to 
number of 


1,500. 


The distribution was made to people 


of similarly. stock- 


holders 


in all walks of life. The variety of 
vocations of the new holders may be 
inferred from these notations taken 
from the list of the first few names 
recorded: manutacturer’s agent; aue 
tioneer; fidelity bonds; lumber; stone 


setter; clerk ; 
official; real estate; 
wholesale furniture; assistant 
keeper Blank Hotel; university pro 
fessor; doctor; miller; housewife; pub- 
lisher, engineer, retired. 

About 1,100 of the 1,500 stockholders 
of The Northwestern National Bank 
are residents of Minneapolis, its home 
town. In January a map of the city 
was prepared, with red tacks to show 
the distribution, and a widely seattered 
city ownership disclosed; — the 
heaviest concentrations were naturally 
found to be in the loop district and in 
the area of greatest residential popula- 
tion. The map was displayed in the 
lobbies of the bank’s various Minne- 
apolis offices—and if any other bank 
wishes to repeat the experiment, only 
one drawback need be noted: a des- 
perate interest is likely to be shown by 
children; as a class they seem to be 
swayed by an 


grocery street railway 
Harvard student; 


house- 


Was 


uncontrollable passion 
for pulling out tacks. 


The only changes announced by the 
Chemical National Bank of New York 
as a result of its annual elections are 
as follows: Frank K. Houston was made 
a member of the Board of Directors; 
Charles Cason was made a vice presi- 
dent; Barret Montford made an 
assistant vice president; Leonard E. 
Livingstone becomes assistant 
troller. 


was 


comp- 


Announcement is made of the election 
of Irving W. Lemaux, president of the 
Indianapolis Brush and Broom Com- 
pany, as president, and Edward B. 
Raub, vice president and general counsel 
of the Indianapolis Life Insurance 
Company, a member of the board of the 
Security Trust Company of Indian- 


apolis, Ind. 














‘the organization, and in 


* service 
* pared a complete history, 
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INTRODUCING THE NEW 
EMPLOYE TO YOUR 
ORGANIZATION 
(Continued from page 16) 
understanding of 
engendering 
pride in the bank and the quality of 
Another bank has pre- 
beautifully 
hound, which is presented to every new 


in giving the right 


given. 


eniplove. 

No subject is of more interest to the 
new employe than the personnel policies 
of the bank. At 
first interview after the new 
it is advisable that these matters 
fully. This ean 
effectively be done in a 


the occasion of the 
worker’s 
arrival, 
should be explained 
most private 
interview 
ing. The tact that the bank never re- 
leases its emploves because of decreased 


rather than in a group meet 


business, that salaries are never cut, that 
it is the policy to employ all executives 
from the ranks, that the growth of the 
organization is constantly opening up 
new positions of responsibility, are all 
important facts to bring out, if they 
What are the usual prae- 
regarding the 


are the facts. 
tices opportunities for 
What edueational work 
Are there employe’s social, 
educational or athletie 


advancement ? 
is offered? 
organizations to 
which he may belong? These and many 
questions are in his mind and 
thev should be answered fully at the 
beginning of his service. 


similar 


conduet 
relations to the 

work and his fellow 
also be given him at this time. 


Rules of governing his 
organization, his 
employes should 
Many 
banks have compiled and printed a code 
of rules and instructions in the form of 
a manual which is given to each em- 
plove upon his entrance into the organ- 
ization. The form and style of the 
manual should be earefully regarded, 
for the nianual will influence the em- 
plove’s opinion of* the organization. 
When it is prepared with an apprecia- 
tion of its value as a constructive force 
for increasing the loyalty and 
opinion in which the organization is 
held, the manual will be a valuable asset 
to any bank. 


rot rd 


The following chapter headings taken 
from the manual of a eity bank will 
indicate the seope of a good manual and 
will constitute also a suggested outline 
for any bank desiring to construct a 
manual, 


I. Introduetory word to new 

II. History 

ITI. Poliey 

IV. Organization 

V. General rules and _ regulations. 
1. Confidential relations. 

2. Entering the bank 

+. Office hours 

4. Punetuality 

5. Absenee from office 

6. Leaving building during busi 
ness hours 

7. Late work 

Smoking rules 


employes. 


et hk 


lad ¥ 


Issue your own Letter of Credit 


Pr xT 


V Vern 1N a month, the egress of travelers abroad will begin. 


Why not issue a letter of credit in your own name and 
capitalize to the full the good-will and publicity w hich a 


seasoned letter of credit creates? 


We will issue our ETC Letter of Credit in your bank’s 
name. The courtesies of our foreign offices and foreign cor- 
respondent banks will then be accorded your customers. 


Besides being known and honored throughout the world, 
the ETC Letter of Credit entitles the holder to the con- 
veniences of the Travel Service Bureau in our Paris Office. 


For further particulars, write immediately. 


QUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


THE FE 


CHICAGO OFFICE 


105 South La Salle Street 


DonaLp L, De GOLYEr 


Manager 


LONDON 
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Closing for day 
Attention to customers 
Telephone calls 
Vaults 
Vault deposits and removals 
Care of securities, cash records, 
ete. 
Shipments 
Messenger 
Auditing 
Errors and differences 
Incorrect entries 
Preparation, passage and of- 
ficial approval of tickets 
Accuracy in details 
Neatness 
Correspondence 
a. Ineoming mail 
b. Outgoing mail 
Confirming action 
Requests for 
records 
Changes of addresses of cus 
tomers 


deliveries 
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DisTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
Philadelphia: Land Title Building 
Baltimore: Calvertand RedwoodSts, 





San Francisco: 485 California St. 


MEXICO CITY 


Stop payment of checks 

Cashing checks 

Individual as fiduciary officer 

Sight drafts and items not 
drawn on banks 

Payment to customers 

Delivery of messages, ete. 
Inside messenger items 
Placing articles in cage netting 
Files 

Checks and records 

Customers’ record and average 
balance cards 
Removing records from 
Books and stationery 
Supplies 

Wastefulness 

New business 


vault 


New Customers and closed ac- 


counts 

Canvassers 

Cards 

Changes of addresses of em- 
ployes , 
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The Sinews of Service 
of a Great Bank 


HE ability of Barclays Bank to supply present day demands for 

credit is measured by total deposits in excess of $1,507,700,000 
as of December 31, 1923. The administration of banking services gen- 
erated in this vast credit reservoir is conducted through more than 1700 
branches in England and Wales, including foreign branches in London, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Bradford, Birmingham and other important 
centers which are completely equipped for the transaction of overseas 
business. 


Barclays’ banking affiliations radiate from London to all of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of the Continent, of Asia, Africa and Australia, 
reaching the furthest outpost of enterprise. American Banks are cor- 
dially invited to make use of Barclays’ facilities for their overseas require- 
ments of every description. 





December 31, 1923 





Authorized Capital . . . $100,000,000 
Issued and Paid-up Capital . 77,961,860 
Reserve Fund. . .. . 41,250,000 


Total Resources . . . . 1,665,348,615 
($s=£1) "a 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Frederick C. Goodenough, Chairman | 





Sir Herbert Hambling, Deputy Chairman Edmund Henry Parker, Vice-Chairman 


Head Office: 54, Lomparv Street, Lonpon, E. C. 3 
Chief Foreign Branch: 168, Fencnurcn Street, Lonpon, E. C. 3 


AFFILIATED BANKS 
Barctars Banx (Overseas) Limrrep: Offices in Paris, Bordeaux, Boulogne, Havre, Lyons, | i 
Marseilles, Rouen, Cannes, Mentone, Monte-Carlo, Nice, and other Continental cities; } 
also in Algiers. ‘| 
Tne Barish Linen Banx: 166 offices in Scotland. 
Tue Union Banc or Mancuester: 149 offices in Lancashire, Cheshire, and the West iit 
Riding of Yorkshire. | 
| 


Tue Ancio- Ecyerian Bane, Limrren: Branches in Egypt and Palestine; also at Gibraltar. 
Malta and Khartoum. 


Representative in America—H. Poé Alton ° 
60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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47. Examination of waste paper instructions or changes may be inserted 


48. Gossip : from time to time in order to keep the 
49. Outside occupation 


50. Personal habite—critical cus- manual up to date. Or, if preferred, 


tomers the manual can be mimeographed and 
51. Personal mail distributed to all employes. Loose leaf 
52. Salaries ers mav be s . se 

3 : covers may be supplied to employes and 

53. Trafficking, Trading and games ’ PI ‘ os 

of danse any changes may be mimeographed and 
54. Ventilation distributed for insertion in the loose 
55. Wearing of coats leaf note book. 
56. Personal telephone calls Job Instructions 
57. Vacations 
58. Difficulties The new worker should know about 
59. Miscellaneous his work before he is placed upon his 


The expense of printing a manual of job. It is very desirable that the 
rules would be prohibitive in small banks worker shall find his job to come up to 
but a loose leaf manual can be prepared or above his expectations. Naturally 
in typewritten form that may be avail- it is discouraging to the new man to find 
able for all the employes. By following that his job is not what he expected it 
the outline given above, a rule book to be, that it has been misrepresented, 
that fits the need of any individual even though unintentionally. It is often 
bank may be prepared. New rules or good practice in the employment in- 


terview, if there is any doubt about the 
candidate liking the work, to take him 
to the department, let him look at the 
job and explain to him fully all about it, 
leaving out none of the unfavorable 
features, if there are any. 

In order to give the new man a broad 
view of the work of the bank and of 
the relation of his department and his 
job to the whole, it is the practice in 
one bank to go over the organization 
chart with the new employe, pointing 
out the lines of authority, the inter- 
relation of departments and the part 
which each department contributes to 
the whole organization. 


If the manager understands fully the 
nature of the operation the new man is 
to perform, he may explain it to him. 
Otherwise, this should be done by the 
department head. The importance of 
doing this carefully and fully should 
be impressed upon the department head. 
At this point difficulty may be en- 
countered due to the reluctance of a 
busy executive to take sufficient time 
to do this job thoroughly, but it has 
such a vital bearing upon the efficiency 
and spirit of the new employe that this 
interview must not be carelessly con- 
ducted. 

When it comes to teaching the new 
employe the work he is to do, a 
thoroughly reliable and competent 
worker in the department may be 
delegated to help the neweomer. Here 
again, however, the department head 
should give his personal attention to 
encouraging and helping the new em- 
ploye. 

Many banks have found departmental 
and job manuals a great aid in giving 
the new employe instructions in his 
work. It often happens that through 
the course off years a job develops, takes 
unto itself additional responsibilities 
and duties that only the man on the job 
knows in all their.infinite variety. The 
functions of every job should be set 
down in black and white and all of the 
rules and regulations pertaining to it 
clearly defined. Changes should be 
noted promptly and the job manual 
kept up to the minute. 

The first step in preparing job manu- 
als of instruction is to seeure the co- 
operation of everyone in the bank by 
stating the purpose and advantages of 
the undertaking and asking for a com- 
plete and detailed description by every 
employe of the work he is doing. 
In order to insure receiving all the in- 
formation wanted, an outline or ques- 
tionaire should be given each worker 
as a guide. The following outline pre- 
pared to guide the construction of a 
job manual for a savings receiving teller 
in the Harris Trust and Savings Bank 
is given below. 


gs 
PURPOSE. 

1. To inform employes of the policies, prin- 
ciples, rules and regulations that govern 
the work of the bank. 

2. To standardize the statement of these 
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policies and rules for the whole organ 
ization. 
3. To instruct employes in the work to 
which they are ppmenee. 
I 


CONTENTS. 
1. The Harris Organization. 
(a) Brief historical sketch. 
(b) Condensed statement of general 
policies and principles. 
(c) Important facts every employe 
should ‘know, such as rapidity of 
growth, present size, advantages 
of service, etc. 
The Harris Trust and Savings Bank. 
(a) Brief historical sketch. 
(b) Condensed statement of policies 
and principles. 
(c) Office organization 
by organization chart.) 
(d) Resume of service offered. 
3. The Savings Department 
(a) Condensed statement of principles 
and policies of department. 

(b) Departmental functions in _ rela- 
tion to Bank as a_ whole. 

(c) Rules and _ regulations pertain- 
ing to the department. 

4. The Tellers Division (The department 
should be divided into groups of em- 
ployes performing similar operations— 
for example, tellers, entry clerks, savings 
and life insurance clerks.) 

(a) The function of this division in 
relation to the department. 
(b) Rules and regulations of the divi 


i) 


(illustrated 


sion. 
5. The Savings Receiver. (Every job in 
the department should be covered as 
follows: 


(a) Rules and regulations pertaining 
to this particular job. 

(b) Job Instructions. (Describing the 
best ways of performing the 
various operations that make 
up the job.) 


III. 
OUTLINE OF JOB INSTRUCTION 
1. Description of duties. 
(a) Principal duties. 
(b) Minor duties. 
(c) Duties recurring at regular in- 
| tervals. 
| (ad) Duties occuring irregularly. 
(e) Duties in other departments, if 
any. 
2. Work Instructions. 
(a) Concerning tools and machines. 
(b) Concerning safe-keeping of records. 
(c) Concerning keeping records 
(d) Concerning responsibility for 
money and securities. 
(e) Concerning supervisory and ex- 
ecutive responsibilities. 
(f) Concerning training and helping 
new employes. 
(g) Concerning contact with public in 
person. 
(h) Concerning contact with public by 
telephone. 
(i) Concerning contact with public by 
correspondence. 
(j) Concerning contact with other 
employes. 
(k) Concerning contact with other 
departments. 
(1) Concerning other activities peculiar 
to the job. 


In summing up this diseussion of 
ways of introducing the new employe 
to the organization and his work, it is 
quite appropriate to urge again that 

those responsible for carrying out these 
suggestions should always keep in mind 
the point of view of the new worker. 
The new employe is probably ill at ease, 
uncertain of himself and embarrassed 


' by his lack of information about his 
f work and the organization. He deserves 
; during these first days and weeks a large 
y measure of consideration. A little at- 
, tention now and then by executives and 
‘ associates, a friendly interest in his 
. affairs, a careful observance of little 
. courtesies have great influence upon the 
. newcomer and hasten the time when he 
° shall become a loyal and happy and 
va efficient member of the organization. 

ik tn ara 


W. L. Laneaster resigns as president 
of the Bank of Wetumpka, Wetumpka, 
Alabama. He is succeeded by John A. 


in- 
Laneaster, his brother, of Alexander City. 
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SEEKING NEW BUSINESS ON OUR RECORD 


Speaking of 
Old Customers 


BANK is known by 
the depositors it 
keeps. Some of ours have 
been with us for 80 years. 
That’s long enough for 
merit to be discovered or in- 


efficiency to be uncovered! 


CHEMICAL 


BANK CENTENNIAL 


100 YEARS OLD — 100% MODERN 


THE 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


BROADWAY AT CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the International Banking 
Company, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
Archibald C. Kains was named presi- 
dent; T. J. Caldwell, vice president; 
E. Molitor, cashier, Wade Fleetwood 
and L. E. Stouse, assistant cashiers. 


Mrs. Alice V. Trow was elected presi- 
dent of the State Bank of Rainier, 
Oregon at the annual meeting of the 
board of directors. H. A. Childs was 
elected vice president and Glen W. 
Williams, cashier. The same officers 
were also elected directors. 


Brooks Fleming, Jr. was elected 
president of the National Bank of Fair- 
mont, West Virginia. 
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M. L. Munsert was elected president 
of the First National Bank of Clinton- 
ville, Wisconsin to succeed Robert Miller, 
who resigned on account of ill health. 
Mr. Miller had been head of the in- 
stitution since 1918. 


At the annual meeting of the board 
of directors of the Broadway Bank, 
Kansas City, Missouri, Kearney Worn- 
all was elected president; N. Hinshaw 
vice president, and Harry Klapmeyer 
cashier. 


C. Edward Johnson was elected a 
vice president and director of the Cap- 
ital Trust and Savings Bank, St. Paul, 
Minn. Mr. Johnson was connected with 
the Capital National bank for seventeen 
years. 
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CORN EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHICAGO 


T0000 


Capital and Surplus $15,000,000 


Tee 
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OFFICERS 
ERNEST A. HAMILL,........... President 


CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON,.......... 
cee cvecsescceccccoecoeeceees Vice-President 


J. EDWARD MAASS, Vice-President 
NORMAN J. FORD,......... Vice-President 
JAMES G. WAKEFIELD... .. Vice-President 
EDWARD F. SCHOENECK,....... Cashier 
LEWIS E. GARY,......... Assistant Cashier 
JAMES A. WALKER.,.....Assistant Cashier 
C. RAY PHILLIPS, ....... Assistant Cashier 
FRANK F. SPIEGLER,...Assistant Cashier 
WILLIAM E. WALKER... Assistant Cashier 





DIRECTORS 

WATSON F. BLAIR 
CHAUNCEY B. BORLAND, 

Managing Borland Properties 
EDWARD B. BUTLER, 

Chairman Board of Directors Butler Bros. 
BENJAMIN CARPENTER, 

President Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
HENRY P. CROWELL, 

Chairman of Board Quaker Oats Co. 
ERNEST A. HAMILL, 

President 
CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON, 

Vice-President . 
JOHN J. MITCHELL, 

President of Illinois Merchants Trust Co 
MARTIN A. RYERSON 
J. HARRY SELZ, 

President Selz, Schwab & Company 
ROBERT J. THORNE 
CHARLES H. WACKER, 

President Chicago Heights Land Assn. 
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REED MASTER PLAN 


TURNS IMPRACTICAI 


INSPIRATION INTO 


PRACTICAL REALITY 





RECOVERING LETTERS AFTER 
MAILING THEM 


By M. L. Haywarp 


seIN reference to your valued inquiry 

of 3rd inst., re. Aeme 6 per cent 
bonds we are pleased to quote you $10,- 
000 flat for 10 $1,000 bonds maturing 
in 1943, which we are sure will prove 
a lucrative investment,” the bond dealer 
wrote. 

“That looks like a good buy,” the 
buyer averred, wrote a letter of ac- 
ceptance, enclosed his check for $10,000, 
and handed it to the office boy with in- 
structions to mail. 

Fifteen minutes later the buyer’s 
stenographer brought in the morning 


mail, and an article on the financial 
page of his favorite daily immediately 
“arrested his attention,” as the space 
writers say. 

“Aeme bonds going begging at 90,” 
the article stated. 

The buyer scarcely digested this 
startling information when the office 
boy returned. 

“Did you mail that letter?” the buyer 
demanded. 

“Sure—I always do,” the office boy 
assured him. 

“Well, it looks as if I were stung,” 
the buyer declared, “As when I was 
studying commercial law at business 
college I learned that if an offer were 
made by letter it made a binding con- 
tract as soon as the letter of acceptance 
was mailed.” 

“ Do you want that letter back?” the 
office boy demanded. 

“T surely do.” 

“T’ll go back and see the postmaster.” 


“Go ahead, you might as well be wast- 
ing your time that way as any other, 
but you might as well try to get money 
out of Germany as to get mail matter 
back from Uncle Sam after it is once 
delivered,” the buyer assured him. 


Ten minutes later the 


returned. 


office boy 


“The postmaster says if you'll go up 
yourself he'll deliver you that letter,” 
the office boy announced. 


The buyer seized his hat, hustled up 
to the post office, and the postmaster 
handed over the letter without the sligh- 
test objection. 


“There’s a Postal Regulation that 
authorizes postmasters to hand back 
letters if properly identified, and de 
manded by the sender,” the postmaster 
explained, “and I even have authority 
to wire to the post office of the addressee, 
and have it returned here.” 


“Now, if the seller finds out that I’ve 
got this letter back, I wonder if he could 
hold me on the ground that the letter 
had been actually mailed?” the buyer 
mused as he walked back to his office. 


On this point, the law seems to be in 
favor of the party mailing the letter. 


“The question, then, will arise whether 
a change in the regulations of the post- 
office can affect the law that the accept- 
ance is final when the letter is dropped 
in the postoffice. It seems that it does,” 
says a leading legal textbook on the 
point. 


“We may regard the postoffice as 
the agent of the sender, and, under our 
Postal Regulations and the facts of this 
case, until the letter was delivered to 
the addressee,” says the Tennessee 
Supreme Court on a ease along the same 
line. 


Ninety employes of the Michigan 
Trust Company, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., said to be the largest trust com- 
pany in that state outside of Detroit, 
have received from their employers life 
insurance recently. 


All employes are included in this 
effort by the company to protect its 
workers. Each active worker and 
officer receives one thousand dollars of 
insurance, and the amount will be in- 
creased according to length of service, 
at a rate of $100 a year until a max- 
imum of $3,000 is reached. Fred W. 
Stevens, president of the bank, carried 
on the negotiations for the group insur- 
ance. 

Wall G. Coapman was elected secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Bankers’ <Asso- 
ciation to sueceed George D. Bartlett, 
who resigned. Mr. Coapman was as- 
sistant secretary under Mr. Bartlett. 
He spent five years with the First Na- 
tional Bank of Racine and four years 
with the First National Bank of Port- 
age, Wisconsin. 
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USING MERCHANDISING 
METHODS TO SECURE 
MORE ACCOUNTS 


(Continued from page 17) 


6. The line contains no “leaders” or 
articles that are especially featured in 
your sales effort. 

The net result of your resume of the 
situation shows that John Smith & Com- 
pany are well thought of, that their 
goods, service and prospects are of the 
best. You find, however, that they have 
been satisfied with the normal growth of 
business that has drifted to them in a 
natural way. In fact, you found them 
in a perfectly healthy condition but 
very much in a rut. 

If you are wondering what all this 
has to do with bank merchandising and 
advertising, I ask that you be patient 
for I believe the situation of John 
Smith & Company is identical with that 
of many of our banking institutions. 
But to continue, what will you, the new 
sales manager do to develop more 
business ? 

The first step in modern merchandis- 
ing seems to eall for a “leader” or the 
development of some certain article of 
the line that will make the strongest 
appeal to the greatest number of people. 
The sales appeal of this “leader” will 
first be developed to the Nth degree. 
It will then be pushed aggressively and 
expected to carry the balance of the 
line along with it. 

When your feature commodity is as 
near perfect as you can make it in 
regard to its capacity to serve the 
public, its price, physical appearance, 
ete, you are then ready to tell the 
whole world how much it needs it and 
the only possible way to accomplish 
this job in our day and age is to eall 
in the services of that great salesman 
—advertising. 

If your analysis of the situation has 
been correct and your goods of proper 
quality, your price right, your adver- 
tising compelling, business will develop 
—provided you put the necessary 
amount of sales effort back of it all. 

With the above prescription more bus- 
iness will be done than ever before, by 
far. But to insure a perpetual con- 
tinuance of sales you must add just one 
thing more—real service. 

Now, how does this apply to bank- 
ing? Well, I believe that most banks 
are in the same position as John Smith 
& Company in that they have been 
offering the same old staple line of goods 
to the publie or rather to that part of 
the public taking the’trouble to make a 
trip to the bank and request their 
service. Instead of hats or fountain- 
pens the line offered by the bank is 
composed of savings accounts,. commer- 
tial accounts, safe deposit boxes, mort- 
ages, loans, certificates of deposit, 
foreign exchange, ete. 

The rest of this story deals with an 











What June Weddings 


mean to the 
baggage manufacturer 


ple want and usually purchase a 

new trunk—for honeymoons. 
And the fact that June is the month of 
weddings may explain why trunk 
manufacturers make 26% of the year’s 
sales to department stores in two 
months, April and May. 


‘ta is one occasion when peo- 


Of course, the baggage business is 
also big throughout the summer 
months. We also have some figures 
which indicate that 43.2% of the 
business is done between the first of 
June and the last of September. But 
during November, December and 


january the combined sales volume is 
only 7% of the year’s total. 

Sound companies meet such dif- 
ficulties of seasonal peaks and valleys 
through the credit facilities offered 
by commercial banking, which is 
the principal business of the 
Seaboard. Rather insistent policies 
have built for this bank a definite 
reputation. 

If your financial house is in order, 
if you can stand searching scrutiny, 
if you want a financial friend and 
adviser who will stand by you to the 
limit, come to the Seaboard. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


* 
Mercantile Branch 


114 BROADWAY 
at Cedar Street 





| 
* 


MAIN OFFICE 
BROAD AND BEAVER STREETS 


Uptown Branch 
20 EAST 45stH STREET 
near Madison Avenue 





* 





experiment in developing a_ bank’s 
new business under similar conditions 
to those found by the new Sales Man- 
ager of John Smith & Company. The 
banking institution in question was 40 
years old. It had done a little adver- 
tising during the past few years but 
bore the reputation of being the most 
conservative institution in the city. 
There was no advertising manager for 
there was no advertising or business 
extension department. 

But one year ago the bank decided 
it would have a new business depart- 
ment. They hired an advertising man 
and told him to inaugurate such a de- 
partment. Enter the “sales manager.” 
True to his kind the first thing the 
sales manager did was to survey the 
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situation. This disclosed the follow- 
ing facts. 

1. Old reliable financial house with 
well known reputation for conserv- 
atism. 

2. Good staple _line—including 
savings accounts, commercial accounts, 
mortgage loans, safe deposit boxes, ete., 
ete. 

3. Channels of distribution excellent 
—Main office and eighteen branches. 

4. Some advertising being done but 
all “eopy” of the institutional type 
dealing mostly with the age of the in- 
stitution, resources, capital and the di- 
rectors as per usual. 

5. No “leader” in the line. 

6. It was also disclosed that, due to 
its name, the bank was generally ree- 
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THE ERIE 


CANAL— 


AND BUFFALO 


HE Erie Canal constructed by the 
State of New York furnishes a water- 
way with cheap transportation from New 


York City to Buffalo. 


Its cost is far in 


excess of the Panama Canal and it fur- 
nishes an all-American water route from 
the Great Lakes to the Atlantic ocean. 


This is but another advantage of 
Buffalo, the City of Opportunity which 
is served by the largest and oldest com- 
mercial bank on the Niagara Frontier. 


The MARINE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 


Capital and Surplus $20,000,000.00 





ognized as a savings institution and a 
considerable percentage of the public 
was unaware of the fact that commer- 
cial accounts were available. 

The first thing the sales manager 
wanted was a “leader.” Due to the fact 
that at least a share of the publie did 
not know this bank carried commercial 
accounts, the logical thing seemed to 
be to get a leader for this particular de- 
partment to automatically advertise 
this fact. 

“ This leader was found in a new and 
patented check that could be secured 
as an exclusive service for the bank. It 
supplied the necessary feature for the 
line. It was new, novel and interesting 
to the public. It could be advertised 


as an exclusive feature and best of all 


the advertising could now bring ‘direct 
results. 

To convey an even greater atmosphere 
of commercialism a daily statistical 
report on business conditions was in- 
jected in every advertisement. These 
reports were illustrated by charts or 
graphs with change of copy in each 
advertisement. This was in reality a 
syndicated newspaper service. It was 
subseribed for by the bank for the 
purpose just explained and was also 
obtained on the exclusive basis. 

The campaign was launched with full 
page advertisements in the three daily 
local newspapers. The new check was 
featured and the business outline 
appeared in a special panel reserved 
for it in the advertisement. The check, 
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being an exclusive service with this 


bank, attracted thousands of new ecus- 
tomers during the year, all directly 
traceable to this sales appeal. 

A careful check-up was maintained 
by the bank to ascertain just what 
results were being obtained from the 
advertising and it was found that the 
influx of new commercial accounts 
jumped 100 per cent for the first month, 
75 per cent the second month and main- 
tained an increase of approximately 50 
per cent right through the year com- 
pared with the normal increase for the 
year prior to the campaign. 

A “leader” for the “balance of the 
line” had been found and successfully 
launched. The success of the stimula- 
tion of business in the commercial depart- 
ment encouraged the “sales manager’ to 
consider a feature for the savings de- 
partment if such a thing were possible. 

One hundred and one ideas, schemes 
and plans were considered but turned 
down. At last however, the bank felt 
they had an idea that would fill all re- 
quirements, especially that of appealing 
to the public. This was the “Buy 
$1,000” Easy Payment Plan. 

The plan was worked out in detail 
with four special pass books covering 
four time periods and the key-note of 
the campaign was “Buy $1,000” on 
easy payments. 

Again large newspaper space was 
used to put over the announcement 
with a bang. Simultaneously full page 
newspaper ads, street-car cards, bul- 
letin boards, literature and blotters were 
launched upon the unsuspecting public. 

“Buy $1,000—on easy payments— 
$4.52 per week” was broadcast through- 
out the city. The result was as hoped 
for. The public was immediately 
curious, and interested. It was a new 
idea—“buying” $1,000 in cash on easy 
payments. 

The “Buy $1,000” idea did several 
things. First, it furnished a new idea 
which interested the public. Second, it 
put a savings account up to the com- 
munity in a new way, from a different 
angle. Third, it held out. a worth-while 
and definite goal. Fourth, it offered an 
easy and systematic manner of obtain- 
ing this goal. In other words, it took 
the popular fancy, folks “bought” not 
merely a savings account but a sub- 
stantial bank account. Some _ bought 
$1,000, some bought five and ten and 
some bought twenty-five and fifty 
thousand. And all these desirable 
savings accounts that signed up to 
remain with the bank for from one to 
four years were all purchased at this 
one bank, the bank that had the idea 
and the advertising. 

The “Buy $1,000” Plan is simple 
being nothing more than a Christmas 
Savings plan with variations and with 
an attractive name. The whole secret 
of the bank’s success in bringing in 
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literally thousands of $1,000 savings 
accounts lies in the fact that it merely 
applied modern merchandising methods 
in its selling. 


One year has now passed since the 
inauguration of this particular new bus- 
iness department. The results are that 
the bank has a very definite edge on 
the new business in its territory. Through 
the exclusive service feature of the 
check it has supplied its commercial de- 


partment with a very valuable sales 


appeal. The “Buy $1,000” Plan is per- 
forming the same function for the 
savings department. Instead of one 


feature in its line the bank now has two 
and its advertising appropriation is an 
investment that is already paying hand- 
some dividends because it has been given 
the opportunity to produce direct 
returns. 


MUST THROW BRAKES ON 
EXCESS TAXATION 


The tax bill of the American people 
is running along at a rate of $24,000,- 
000 daily, as against a rate of $8,000,- 
000 daily in the year before the out- 
break of the war. For every American 
family the tax payments amount to $1 
for every business day of the year, 
which means that what is paid in taxa- 
tion fully equals the savings of the 
American family. Out of every hundred 
dollars earned in business and by labor 
in the United States, $12 is devoted to 
the payment of expense bills of the 
national, state, county, municipal and 
township governments. 


According to the Mechanies & Metals 
National Bank of New York, which 
gives the above figures in its February 
business letter as a warning that taxes 
have been carried to their limit in the 
United States, the prosperity of the 
eountry is threatened by the pace of 
public expenses which has earried the 
yearly total nearly to $7,500,000,000. 
“The United States,” says the bank, “is 
the world’s richest country, and the 
income of its people is great enough to 
enable them to pay, without supreme 
effort, a larger sum of taxes than any 
other people. At the same time there 
is a point beyond which even a pros- 
perous people cannot go in supporting 
their government finances without en- 
dangering the structure of their pros- 
perity, and that point has been brought 
into sight in the United States. The 
Federal government since 1920 has 
taken less of the people’s income each 
year, both in the way of loans and taxes, 
but states and local communities have 
gone on borrowing vast sums, and have 
piled current expenses to such heights 
that in comparison with the taxes 
imposed on the public by the federal 
government, the state and local taxes 
last year showed an excess of more than 
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IN DETROIT 


Clearing House receipts for January show 
good increase over last year 

January 1924 - -« 

January 1923 - - 


$594,202,967.86 
536,732,973.16 






$ 57,469,994.70 
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THE PEQPLES STATE BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
RESOURCES OVER ONE HUNDRED MBWLION DOLLARS 





a billion dollars. 


“The necessity for severe economy is 
obvious, for until taxes assume a rea- 
sonable relationship to the countrys 
income, and until progress is made in 
applying taxes more generously to a 
redemption of the $32,000,000,000 na- 
tional, state, city and other public bonds 
that are now outstanding, the feeling 
of unrest and insecurity with respect 
to business will grow. Huge taxes and 
huge interest-bearing public debts are 
a dead-weight drag on progress, and the 
expansion of existing business and the 
creation of new industries will gain 
their greatest impetus only as that drag 
is released.” 
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The Huntington National Bank, 
Huntington, West Virginia plans to 
erect a new bank building. The site 
has not yet been selected. 


























Upon the foundation of sixty years’ experience 
and growth is based the present organization of 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago and the First 
Trust and Savings Bank 


This experience has developed a highly special- 
ized service in both banks, applicable to the 
needs of banks and bankers. 


Calls and correspondence are invited relative 
to the facilities afforded for the transaction of 
domestic and international financial business 
of every conservative character. 


Combined Resources exceed 
$350,000,000.00 


JAMES B. FORGAN, Chairman 
Board of Directors of both banks 


FRANK O. WETMORE 
President 


First National Bank 
of Chicago 


When the merchants of East Des 
Moines, [owa held a hospitality night the 
banks kept open also. Some of them put 
advertisements in the paper calling the 
attention of the public to the event. 
The “ad” of the Home Savings Bank 
of East Des Moines read: 

“BE OUR GUEST. Our bank will 
be open from 7:30 to 10 P. M. The 
officers and employes will be glad to visit 
with you and show you about the bank. 
Meet your friends here and make this 
bank your headquarters. We will have 
souvenirs for you.” 

People responded to the invitation 
and as a result the bank had many 
interested visitors. 








MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President 
First Trust and Savings 
Bank 


Perey H. Johnston, president of the 
Chemical National Bank of New York, 
sailed on the Belgenland Saturday, 
January 19th, on a Mediterranean cruise 
to be gone about two and a half months. 
The trip will cover the following places 
of interest: Madeira, Cadiz, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Tunis, Naples, Athens, Constan- 


tinople, Alexandria, Rome, Florence, 
Genoa, Monte Carlo, and Paris. Mr. 
Johnston is accompanied by Mrs. 


Johnston and their two children, Perey 
Jr. and Dorothy; his sister, Miss Mary 
0. Johnston; Mr. and Mrs. C. O. 
Miniger and Miss Eleanor Miniger of 
Toledo, Ohio, and Mr. and Mrs. William 
A. Beattie of Greenville, South Carolina. 
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TRUST ADVERTISING THAT 
PAYSIN A MIDDLE-SIZED TOWN 


(Continued frem page 19) 
McGill and E. W. MeGill who are also 
bank presidents in neighboring cities, 
that a small bank publication issued 
monthly that would contain interesting 
and helpful reading material as_ well 
as suggestions as to the trust and other 
services of a bank, would be most apt 
to be read and would contain the most 
suggestions that would cause men and 
women to think for themselves. They 
realized that the results from such edu- 
cational matter would necessarily be 
slow, but that in time results 
would show. 


good 


This proved to be the case. For the 
last eleven years it has been published 
continually and in that time through 
merit has won a place in the community 
and is considered an authority on thrift 
and is read very religously especially by 
housewives. The results, too, while slow, 
have been gratifying. For the first 
number of years the growth was com- 
paratively slow. However, during the 
past three or four years the growth has 
been practically as great as the total 
growth before that time which is partly 
due to the cumulative effect of this bank 
publication. 

As to the contents of this bank maga- 
zine it might be said that it is the aim 
to make all of the material interesting 
with a friendly human appeal. As to the 
trust material it contains, this is varied 
from month to month. For instanee, 
one issue may contain a story telling 
how some widow who was left a certain 
amount of life insurance money was the 
victim of a get-rich-quick stock pro- 
moter and is now earning a bare liveli- 
hood by working in a kitchen. At the 
bottom of such an article would be a 
brief explanation as to the advantages 
of a life insurance trust. In another 
issue perhaps it would be an illustration 
showing a home scene—mother, daughter, 
young son and baby. Beneath this would 
be the question: “Do they ever wonder 
whether or not you have had your will 
drawn and named a competent executor? 

Still another issue may contain the 
common mistakes in home made wills. 
In this connection it is always suggested 
that they pay the reasonable charge of 
their own attorney for having their will 
drawn and when naming this trust com- 


pany executor suggest that their at- 
torney be retained as attorney for the 
estate. 


These are but a few of the trust sug- 
gestions that are used—the variety is 
unlimited. 

Many banks have started putting out 
bank publications, but after six months 
or a year have discontinued as they 
claimed that definite results could not 
be seen. This may be entirely correct, 
as it would be very surprising indeed 
if striking results could be noticed in 
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so short a time. However, the advant- 
ages we have found in putting out this 
publication are: It serves as a re- 
minder of the bank and it is noticeable 
that the new accounts opened pick up 
for a week or so after the publication has 
been mailed out. Second, it gives a 
bank added prestige, for a high class 
publication reflects the high standing 
institution. Third, it educates men and 
women as to the various services of a 
bank and_ especially makes them 
familiar with the service a trust company 
has to offer the community. 

At the first of every month this small 
bank magazine reaches 6,500 homes and 
a thousand are distributed from a liter- 
ature case in the lobby. Many compli- 
mentary remarks are received which 
show which way the wind blows. For 
instance, the writer, who happened to be 
making a tour of all the Sunday schools 
of the county was agreeably surprised 
at having men and women in almost 
every Sunday school remark about 
having read the bank publication and 
having enjoyed it. 

Another incident that shows how such 
a publication works was the case of a 
well-known professional man who re- 
marked: “Do you know that little bank 
magazine you have been putting out? 
Well my wife has been getting it every 
month and reading it very religiously. 
After she has finished reading it she 
has turned it over to me and I have 
noticed that all the suggestions as to 
having a will drawn and a trust com- 
pany named executor were marked with 
a blue pencil. Naturally, such constant 
reminders caused me to take the hint 
and do what I had been intending to do 
for some time, but had merely been 
putting it off.” 

While this bank magazine is our chief 
medium of trust advertising and we 
believe we have gotten more results 
from this than any other medium, still 
a certain number of trust folders are 
put out every month to a selected list. 
These folders are short, snappy and to 
the point and can almost be read at a 
glance. As we said above, we do not 
believe that the average man and woman 
will wade through a technieal piece of 
trust literature so our folders are illus- 
trated, are in color and are on such 
subjects as, “Family Quarrels,’ “When 
you Leave Home,” “Just a few Minutes,” 
ete. This year a series of personal 
letters will also be used to a selected 
list and oceasional newspaper adver- 
tisements will be used. 

During the past year a new addition 
to our main bank building was erected 
in order to accommodate our travel and 
foreign department. This gave us an 
opportunity to put in a regular display 
window such as is generally used by 
retail stores. We find from an adver- 
tising standpoint that this was a very 
Wise provision, as the displays we have 
been having have been gaining good 
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attention and have been giving an up- 
to-date appearance to the whole bank. 
Our trust displays have been dignified 
and attractive. We usually use two 
baskets of flowers and have our mes- 
sage displayed on an attractive card 
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NALYSIS for banks and trust companies of 
clients’ markets and their earning power. Con- 
sultation in newer methods of business expansion. 
Cooperation if desired in actual sales direction. 
Consultations confidential and without fee or 
obligation until mutually satisfactory basis is 


arranged. I have permission to give adequate 
reference 


ARTHUR T. SMITH 
350 Madison Ave. Phone Vanderbilt 0847 
New York City 












Business from non-resident attorneys 
and banks especially solicited. Highest 
references; best services. Attorneys and 
bankers having clients who wish to patent 
inventions are invited to write for full 
particulars and terms. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 

644 G Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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A Vital Factor in 
Analyzing Credits 


HE complexities of modern business have 
thrust new responsibilities on the banker in 
the extension of commercial loans. 


The balance sheet of the borrower no longer 
suffices in itself as a guide in granting credit. 
The certified audit of the borrower’s business 
affairs by a reliable certified public accountant 
has grown in popularity because it digs deep into 
the facts and brings to the banker’s desk an ac- 
curate appraisal of conditions as they really are. 


The complete certified audit has been en- 
dorsed by many banking associations and by 
scores of bankers individually who have found 
in this type of audit a real bulwark of credit 


protection. 


In your bank there are perhaps many com- 
mercial customers whose affairs would be stimu- 
lated and improved by a complete certified audit 
and at the same time the banker’s judgment 


would be fortified. 


Our experience in various lines of business 
enables us to offer many valuable suggestions to 


both borrower and banker. 


We shall appreciate 


the privilege of an interview. 


WOLF AND COMPANY 


Accountants 


(FORMERLY BAKER, VAWTER & WOLF) 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA INDIANAPOLIS MILWAUKEE CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY DES MOINES 


REED MASTER PLAN 


“Conserver of time and money” 





between them. To carry out the visual 
advertising we are also having some 
short film showings prepared for use 
in one of our local theaters. 

One medium which has been used— 
probably not as much as it might have 
been, is the matter of personal calls 
upon prospects. There are certain 
matters which people are inclined to 
overlook in conversation and the matter 
of having a will drawn is one. 

Unless a great deal of tact is used a 
man calling to discuss trust service will 
not receive much more. consideration 
than that formerly given life insurance 


OKLAHOMA CITY MUSKOGEE 





solicitors. However, as continual plug- 
ging has caused life insurance to be re- 
garded as a good investment instead of 
a wholly after-death arrangement, so 
men and women will in time realize the 
necessity of making provision for the 
wise and economical handling of their 
estates so that heirs will receive the most 
benefit possible. They will realize that 
the many different taxes to be paid and 
detail work to be done would be a 
burden for a friend, and will appreciate 
the fact that a trust company with 
large resources, modern accounting 
methods and years of actual experience 
makes the ideal executor. 


Constant reminders in brief form that 
are easily understood and which lead to 
a personal talk with officers of the in- 





stitution, form the best means of develop- 
ing this field, which still, in spite of 
the efforts of institutions all over the 
country in educating the publie as to 
the service of a trust company can 
render, is in its infaney. 


HOW JOINT STOCK LAND 
BANKS FINANCE THE FARMER 
(Continued from page 22) 

Must Solicit Borrowers 
Under other financial systems banking 
institutions begin to function by first 
soliciting deposits. Seldom do _ they 
seek borrowers. Under the Federal 
Farm Loan System this order is re 
versed. Joint Stock Land Banks and 
Federal Land Banks first seek loans 
and then through the sale of bonds 
procure funds, which are in a sense the 
equivalent of deposits, with which to 

make these loans. 

The Joint Stock Land Banks having 
no connection with local associations 
of farmers, such as National Farm Loan 
Associations, which are the sources of 
supply to Federal. Land Banks, must 
seek loans by other methods. In order 
to initiate loans and to make proper dis- 
position of them it will be necessary to 
establish a well organized system of 
local agencies, such as insurance com- 
panies maintain. This is done both by 
correspondence and by sending a man 
out in the field to do organization work. 

Whenever it is possible to do so, the 
Joint Stock Land Bank will find it ad- 
vantageous to form connections with 
local banks, having some officer or em- 
ploye in these banks to act as their 
agent or representative. 

The loeal bank is not only the most 
convenient place for the average bor- 
rower in the community, but the bank 
itself will be able to turn loans to the 
Joint Stock Land Bank. 


If the services of the local bank 
cannot be secured then a reliable real 
estate or insurance man, or an attorney 
at law may be willing to act as an agent. 
Functions of Joint Stock Land Banks 


The principal functions of Joint Stock 
Land Banks are to make farm mortgage 
loans and to issue and sell bonds. 

They do not accept deposits in the 
sense that that term is ordinarily used, 
yet the funds obtained by the sale of 
bonds are equivalent to deposits. Both 
are forms of indebtedness—one a “de 
posit liability” and the other a “bond 
liability.” Both forms of obligations 
are incurred for the same purpose— 
that of obtaining funds with which to 
make loans. Funds received from the 
sale of bonds are to Joint Stock Land 
Banks what deposits are to commercial 
banks. However, commercial banks 
must get deposits in order to make 
“loans,” while Joint Stock Land Banks 
must make loans in order to get “de 
posits.” 
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To procure a loan from a Joint Stock 
Land Bank, the applicant calls in person 
upon the bank’s local representative, or 
if the representative is not known to 
him, communicates direct with the bank 
by mail. The bank then refers the ap- 
plication to its local agent who at once 
gets in touch with the applicant. 

Joint Stock Land Banks are exempt 
from the limitations imposed upon Fed- 
eral Land Banks with reference to the 
purposes for which loans can be made. 
“However,” in the opinion of the Farm 
Loan Board, “the general purposes of 
the Act are so clearly defined in the title, 
‘to provide capital for agricultural de- 
velopment,’ and this purpose is so gen- 
erally understood and accepted, that the 
Board feels that it is consistent with 
the purpose of the Act, and sound 
publie policy, that no loans should be 
made by Joint Stock Land Banks, 
except for the purposes enumerated in 
the Act, or other purposes related to 
agricultural development.” 

The Farm Loan Board will not, there- 
fore, approve loans made by Joint 
Stock Land Banks for the purpose of 
speculation, or purposes entirely foreign 
to agricultural production. 

Although the Federal 
Loan Act limits the amount of any 
single loan which may be made by 
Federal Land Banks, Joint Stock Land 
Banks are not so restricted. In facet, 
the law subjects them to no limitation 
whatever as to the size of their indi- 
vidual loans. 

However, the Farm Loan Board has 
ruled that loans made in excess of 15 
per cent of the capital stock and surplus 
of the Joint Stock Land Bank making 
the loans will not be approved, and that 
no individual loan will be approved in 
excess of $50,000.00 

While Federal Land Banks have re- 
duced their loaning rate to 54% per cent, 
most Joint Stock Land Banks maintain 
the 6 per cent rate. In order to success- 
fully compete with the Federal Land 
Banks, however, there will always be a 
tendency of the Joint Stock Land Bank 
rate to follow the Federal Land Bank 
rate. 

While Joint Stock Land Banks, under 
the law, cannot charge the borrower 
commission, this does not mean that 
there will be no expense connected with 
making the loan, for the law also pro- 
vides that the bank may charge the actual 
cost of appraising the land, and the 
expense of determining the title, re- 
cording fees, ete. 


Farm Land 


Issue and Sale of Bonds 

Besides making loans, the other im- 
portant function of Joint Stock Land 
Banks is to issue and sell bonds. They 
may issue bonds based on farm mort- 
gages up to fifteen times their capital 
and surplus, but never in excess of this 
amount. 

The capital must be fully paid up 


Every Audit Should Be 


-A Detailed Audit 


The leaders in practically every field of business 
now regard the Detailed Audit as an absolute 
necessity. The Reserve Cities Bankers Associa- 
tion, and most of the Credit Associations through- 
out the country, stand on record as preferring it 
to the Balance Sheet Audit. 


Offering an expert and independent study in 
detail of the items represented in mass by 
balance-sheet figures, the Detailed Audit not 
only verifies, but clarifies. Jt digs beneath the 
figures and reveals the buried facts. 


Every audit should be a Detailed Audit. It 
brings to light avoidable leaks and wastes. It 
finds the flaws in accounting, in credit and col- 


lection methods. It presents the cause, and the 
effect, of financial policies. It points to possi- 
bilities for greater profits. 


Free from the qualified statements of the Balance 
Sheet Audit, the Detailed Audit is the ideal basis 
for credit. Complete in its presentation of the 
facts behind the figures, it is the only basis for 
executive plans and action which lead to progress 
and success. 


ERNST & ERNST 
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before any bonds may be issued, and are held by the United States Supreme 


the Farm Loan Board may grant or 
refuse authority to make any specific 
issue of bonds, and prescribes the form 
ot the bonds and the terms upon which 
they may be issued. 

Bonds may be issued in denomina- 
tions of $40, $100, $500, and $1000, and 
such larger denominations as the Board 
may authorize and the cost of the plates 
and dies for printing the bonds is borne 
by the Joint Stock Land Banks. 

They are issued in registered or 
coupon form, but may be exchanged for 
registered bonds and the registered 
bonds may be re-exchanged into coupon 
bonds. 


While Joint Stock Land Bank bonds 


Court to be “instrumentalities of the 
Government of the United States,” and 
while issued by authority of the Federal 
Farm Loan Act, and under the direction 
of the Farm Loan Board, they are in 
no way guaranteed by the Government. 


The bonds, as well as the income 
derived therefrom, however, are exempt 
from all Federal, state, municipal, and 
local taxation, but are subject to estate 
and inheritance tax. They are also legal 
investments for all fiduciary and trust 
funds under the jnrisdiction of the 
United States Government, and are ac- 
cepted as security for Government de- 
posits. 

The security back of Joint Stock 
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Ample Resources, Broad 
Experience and Ripened 
Judgment have given 
this institution an 


Unusual 


capacity 


for rendering in- 
dividual service 


The National Bank of the 


REPUBLIC 


of Chicago 


‘*The Bankers’ Service Station”’ 


Land Bank bonds consists, first, of the 
capital stock of the bank.. As the stock 
is subject to double liability, this pro- 
vides further security to the amount 
of the capital. Each bank must also 
maintain a Reserve Fund, by carrying 
to that fund every six months 25 per 
eent of their net earnings -until it 
amounts to 20 per cent of their capital 
stock. The loans securing the bonds are 
secured by first mortgages on farm 
land, and these mortgages must not ex- 
ceed 50 per cent of the appraised value 
of the land and 20 per cent of the 
appraised value of permanent improve- 
ments. The land is appraised by local 
and Federal appraisers. 


Although the bonds of the Joint. Stock 
Land Banks are based upon the same 
elass of loans and are issued under prac- 
tically the same conditions as Federal 
Land Bank Bonds, they did not at first 
command as good a market as _ these 
bonds. 


Just after the Supreme Court deci- 
sion, declaring the Federal Farm Loan 
Act eonstitutional, the Joint Stock Land 
Banks, upon the resumption of business, 
found they were unable to sell 5 per 
cent bonds. Under the original Act 5 
per cent was the maximum rate 
at which Farm Loan Bonds could 








be issued, and in order to enable the 
Joint Stock Land Banks to function, 
Congress had to pass an amendment to 
the law which increased the maximum 
rate to 51% per cent. 


However, since the maximum rate of 
interest which could be charged on Land 
Bank Loans was only 6 per cent this 
left a margin of only 4% of 1 per cent. 
This did not seem to be a_ profitable 
working margin for the banks, and con- 
sequently only a small amount of bonds 
were issued at this rate. 


However, the market has consider- 
ably broadened for Joint Stock Land 
Bank Bonds, and, as a rule, 5 per cent 
bonds are readily absorbed by the in- 
vesting public. 


Mrs. Amy Roettig Hyde is handling 
the advertising and purchasing of the 
new Service State Bank, which was 
opened February 16th at North Avenue 
and Central Avenue. This is the third 
financial account which Mrs. Hyde is 
handling. She has been advertising and 
purchasing manager of the Union Bank 
of Chicago for the past two years, and 
has officiated in the same capacity for 
the Northeenter Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chieago for the past year. 


HOW CAN BANK SERVE PA- 
TRONS ON THE INCOME TAX? 


(Continued from page 24) 

they should be separate, because it saves 
them the normal tax. But if the wife 
has a loss in her investments, or if the 
wife has a good income and the husband 
a bad year, then I would say make a 
combined report, because the net income 
of both would be redued by the loss of 
the one. 

The great difficulty at the present 
time and the cause of most of the dis- 
cussion at Washington is the question 
of the legal evasion of taxes by the 
wealthy tax payer. This is done in 
several ways. There are plenty of holes 
in the law which they take advantage 
of. They split their income between 
members of the family. They invest in 
tax exempt securities. I believe the 
records show that during the year 192: 
over one billion dollars in tax exempt 
securities were issued by municipalities 
and states. The wealthy tax payer is 
not only saving the tax by having this 
opportunity of investing in tax exempt 
securities, but he is bringing upon the 
smaller tax payer a burden because 
municipalities and states find it very 
easy to market bonds under the present 
law, and they have become very extrav- 
agant, which accounts for the large 
number of bonds which have been 
issued. The result is that the interest 
charge and the sinking fund necessary 
to take it up as it becomes due carried by 
the municipalities and states, brings a 
burden of large taxation upon property, 
either personal or real. In other words, 
situations of this kind where eapital is 
confiscated which is actually needed in 
business, always result in working 
backwards, so that the one at the other 
end always “pays the freight.” <A good 
many people don’t realize that the same 
thing applies in the sales tax. 

The new Mellon Tax Plan reduces the 
normal tax from four to three per cent, 
and from eight to six per cent. It 
reduces the surtax so that the maximum 
is 25 per cent. Mr. Mellon’s idea in 
doing this was to get the eapital which 
is being put into tax exempt securities 
back into profitable business, back into 
the legitimate enterprises and industries 
of the country, so that it will work 
back to the individual by giving him 
lower prices, more work and better con- 
ditions, because the industrial fabrie of 
our country cannot exist, unless it has 
capital to work with. No one who has 
a large amount of capital and a large 
income, without a protest, is going to 
pay eight per cent of his income. 

A very pleasant feature of the new 
bill will be the proposition to give addi- 
tional reduction in your income tax 
report for earned income. There is no 
question but that salaried men have been 
paying an unfair proportion of the 
taxes. So Secretary Mellon proposes 
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a 25 per cent reduction on account of 
salaries, which helps the man with the 
earned income. 

The capitalist losses are taken up in 
this bill. Under the present law the 
tax payer who is selling securities over 
a period of two years is limited in 
taxes to 12% if he desires to take gains. 
The Government cannot collect any more 
than this 124% per cent of his profit. 

The new law proposes to limit his dedue- 

tion in losses to 1214 per cent to balance 
off the 12% in the gains.- Under the 
present law a liquidation of dividends 
is treated the same as dividends paid up 
to the extent that they represent earn- 
ings paid since March Ist, 1913. Under 
the new law, dividends received from a 
liquidating corporation would be treated 
as profit just the same as though your 
stock was sold to a corporation and they 
paid you money. For the first year or 
two this is going to bring a veritable 
flood of tax savers into existence, made 
up of the present holding companies, 
which are holding their income rather 
than distributing and paying the high 
rate of tax, taking this income and in- 
vesting it in investments in stocks and 
bonds and doing an investment business. 
The income going to this holding com- 
pany from the holding companies in 
the form of dividends is not taxable. 
As soon as this law goes into effect, 
these same holding companies will dis- 
solve and distribute their surplus, their 
stocks and bonds, among the _ stock- 
holders, and get out with the 124% per 
cent tax on account of it being treated 
as profit and coming under the capital 
and gain provision. 

I have had people come into my 
office and ask me to make out a report 
that possibly took me five minutes to 
make out, because there were only one 
or two items. When I would get 
through they would say, “Well, how 
can you do it? I have been lying awake 
for a whole week trying to figure out 
how I was going to make this report.” 
By relieving a person of that kind of 
a burden vou are doing your institution 
a great favor. 





Alexander Phillips, vice president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company, retired 


February Ist. The condition of his 
health has been the cause of this de- 
cision. 


Mr. Phillips went to France in 1916 
as representative of the Guaranty Trust 
Company. In that year he negotiated 
with the French Government and large 
French industrialists an acceptance 
credit of $50,000,000 in which the 
Guaranty Trust was joined by the 
Bankers Trust Company. In 1917 he 
established the Paris branch of the com- 
pany. In 1918 he performed a similar 


service in Brussels, negotiating with the 
Belgique 


Banque Nationale de the 
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establishment of a $50,000,000 commer- 
cial acceptance credit. Mr. Phillips 
then returned to New York as vice 
president of the company. He carries 
away with him the good wishes of the 
Guaranty Trust Company and a large 
circle of friends for a well-earned rest. 





An unusually well written and attrac- 
tive trust booklet called “Estates of To- 
day” was issued recently by the Camden 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company, Cam- 
den, New Jersey. It ineludes informa- 
tion on why every man and woman 
should make a will, how it should be 
drawn, where it should be kept, and why 
this particular institution is well quali- 
fied to be executor. Other matters are 
included such as the period of settle- 


will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


ment of an estate, how the trust fund 
operates, and inheritance and income 
taxes. 

This booklet was featured in the clos- 
ing paragraph of each advertisement in 
a newspaper campaign of six weeks, in 
which there were three advertisements 
per week. As a result 500 inquiries for 
the booklet were received. 





An employes’ club which has for its 
object the development of its members 
along educational as well as social lines 
is a regular part of the Industrial 
Savings Bank of Flint, Michigan. Reg- 
ular business meetings of the club bring 
out helpful discussions on the problems 
of banking, and also promote acquaint- 
ance and good fellowship. 
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DOES FEDERAL RESERVE AID 
THE COUNTRY BANK 
(Continued from page 34) 

upon to lend to other banks. This of 

course is generally understood. 

In considering the case of central 
reserve banks and the effect which the 
Federal Reserve Act has had upon them, 
it is to be taken into account that they 
were deprived of a very large part of 
the balances kept with them by other 
banks by transfer to Federal Reserve 
Banks, which balances (swelled to enor- 
mous extent by great increase of the 
banking business of the country) they, 
doubtless, would not be enjoying and 
lending to their own benefit but for the 
organization of the Federal Reserve 
System. This is where decentralization 
came in. The question as to what would 
have happened to the banks of the 
country generally without the Federal 
Reserve System is left out of this ae- 
count. 

Banks in central reserve cities, of 
which there are only two cities at the 
present time, as a class are now able to 
operate with a somewhat smaller per- 
centage of cash on hand than the two 
other classes of National banks. This 
is undoubtedly due to the fact that they 
are located in Federal Reserve Bank 
cities and can quickly obtain cash as 
needed. This is sometimes alluded to 
by country banks as an advantage which 
entitles them to an offset. They were 
given an offset. 

Banks in reserve cities also lost very 
largely in bank deposits when reserves 
were required to be transferred to Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. The banks in these 
cities, for substantially the same reasons 
which apply to central reserve banks, 
are required to keep in Federal Reserve 
Banks a larger percentage of reserves 
than is required of other banks, classed 
as country banks. It is only in the ease 


Make Sure 
of Good 
Materials 
When You 


of those reserve cities where either a 
Federal Reserve Bank or branch is 
located that reserve city banks have any 
advantage over country banks in 
quickly obtaining cash as needed. To 
further equalize the position of country 
banks, the Reserve Banks pay the 
carrying charges on shipments of cur- 
rency to and from country member 
banks. The fact that Federal Reserve 
Banks or branches are located in 33 
ot these reserve cities, out of a total of 
63, is doubtless the cause of the smaller 
average amount of cash reported by all 
banks of this class than the average 
reported by country banks, as shown in 
the accompanying statements. Country 
banks have decidedly the advantage over 
banks in the remaining reserve cities. A 
city in which a branch is located, if not 
already a reserve city, is required to 
be elassed as one, and its banks are re- 
quired to maintain the larger reserves 
specified. 


Country banks, as a class, under old 
reserve conditions, were required to 
keep a much smaller amount of cash on 
hand than either of the other two classes 
of National banks; therefore, there was 
not sufficient room for the same percent- 
age of reduction in the case of country 
banks because of minimum cash _re- 
quirements for purposes of operation. 
The amount which they are required by 
law to keep in Federal Reserve Banks 
is materially smaller in percentage of 
deposits than is required of either of the 
other two classes of banks, and the 
amount which present working condi- 
tions seem to require them to earry with 
Federal Reserve Banks, including items 
in process of collection, sometimes 
called “float,” is only one-half of that 
required by central reserve and reserve 
city banks, expressed in percentage of 
deposits. 


The aggregate amount of balances 


ANY important and unusual problems 
confront the banker in the construc- 
tion or remodeling of the bank building, in 
the investment of his funds in any bank 
building project. 
The cost of the service rendered by the 
Robert W. Hunt organization is only a 
small percentage of the value of the mate- 


rials and the value of the structure, and will save 
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many delays and ensure the use of the best avail- 
able materials. 
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General Offices 
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(excess reserves) between banks set free 
by the reserve requirements and the 
operation of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem for the market use of those banks 
which sustained the balances cannot be 
specified with any degree of exactness. 
It is difficult to determine because of re- 
deposits between banking institutions, 
and any statement of the banks as a 
whole must necessarily contain duplica- 
tions—that is well understood. It can 
be better arrived at for practical pur- 
poses, or for illustration, in the case of 
country banks than in the ease of the 
other two classes of banks. It may be 
considered that practically the whole 
amount shown to be released for lending 
and investment in the case of country 
banks, namely, $671,000,000, was actually 
released by the change brought about by 
the Federal Reserve System, and that 
the country banks are gainers by what- 
ever amount of interest they can obtain 
in lending this sum to their customers. 
Assuming the minimum rate to be 6% 
and counting gross balances as_ the 
amount upon which the country banks 
might have obtained an average of, say, 
214% interest if it had been left with 
other banks, the net gain to country 
banks would be $33,272,000 annually. 
Upon the same assumption, the gain to 
reserve city banks would be $33,054,- 
000 and the gain to central reserve 
banks, $24,067,000. 

Another development which is quietly 
operating among and in favor of 
country banks, when it comes to the 
computation of reserves, is the growth 
of deposits classified as ‘time deposits.” 

These deposits in most, if not all, 
cases with commercial banks, differ little 
in character from demand deposits; 
the main difference is in frequency of 
withdrawal rather than in the actual 
conditions of withdrawal; they are cus- 
tomarily paid when demanded. It will 
be recalled that the National Bank Act 
made no distinction between the two 
classes of deposits as to the require- 
ment of reserve—it was the Federal 
Reserve Act which drew the distinction. 

Of the total amount of the increase 
in all individual deposits of National 
banks from May 1, 1915, to September 
14, 1923, time deposits constituted the 
following proportion: 


Central Reserve Banks .... 23.% 
Reserve City Banks ....... 33.% 
Countty THAMES: «6c.cc sees 61.% 


That is to say, in country banks, 
whose individual deposits, both demand 
and time, increased between the dates 
mentioned $4,191,373,000, 61% of the 
increase, or $2,555,882,000, was in time 
deposits, and now time deposits con- 
stitute 45.9% of all individual deposits 
of country banks. The result of this 
tendency is expressed in the diminished 
reserve of country banks kept in Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. 

Some writers have stated that the 
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System deprives banks of the use of 
several hundred million dollars of credit, 
since they are not permitted to receive 
immediate credit for certain items sent 
to Federal Reserve Banks, for which it 
is alleged their correspondents gave 
them credit under the old practice and 
which entered into their reserves upon 
dispatch. One of the aims of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act was to destroy or 
eliminate this vicious practice of treat- 
ing uncollected items as part of reserve 
balances, but aside from that, the facts 
clearly disclose that after making allow- 
ance for such items in transmission, in 
process of collection by Federal Re- 
serve Banks, $671,000,000 was added to 
the direct lending power of country 
banks alone. A misapprehension existed 
with the writers alluded to in the trifling 
sum of a billion dollars, or more. 

Recent reports show that the “float” 
in the ease of country banks amounted 
to only .7% of gross deposits, whereas 
the reserve city banks carried a “float” 
of 4.9% and the central reserve banks 
2.4%. There are two reasons for a 
larger “float” in the city banks. Not- 
withstanding the great volume of checks 
sent direct by country banks to Federal 
Reserve Banks, many country banks are 
still collecting through city banks, and 
the city banks are also collecting a tre- 
mendous volume of checks for non- 
member State banks, all of which, or the 
greater part of which, go through Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. This, of 
swells the “float” of city banks. 

All member banks now carry that 
part of their “float” which is handled 
by Federal Reserve Banks, and the 
“float” in all directions is very greatly 
reduced by the direct collection system 
of Federal Reserve Banks. 


course, 


The notion that the operation of the 
Federal Reserve System results in dis- 
crimination against country banks is not 
warranted. From one point of view, the 
central reserve banks appear to have the 
advantage directly resulting from the de- 
crease in reserve requirements, as shown 
by the greater percentage or reduction in 
their case. Their loss in bank deposits, 
however, both actual and potential, was 
a great blow to these banks. It di- 
minished their magnitude and power 
and affected their earnings. Note that 
their deposits have grown only 97% 
under the System, against 125% for 
reserve city banks and 120% for country 
banks. The reserve city banks were 
affected in a similar manner, but per- 
haps in somewhat smaller degree. It is 
the country National banks alone which 
have gained without any offset by 
reserve requirements. 

It is clearly demonstrated that neither 
city National banks nor country National 
banks have had any burden imposed 
upon them or have made any sacrifice 
for the good of the country in becoming 
members of the Federal Reserve System, 
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On some RaNp MCNALty Map or Globe, each man can 
place his finger and say, “Here I was born. At one time 


this little dot was my World.” 


How that boyhood World has grown! Now it embraces great cities, 
states, rivers—perhaps even oceans and continents—where once it in- 
cluded only streets and houses, or quiet country lanes and farms. 

However broad or limited a man’s experience, he has found one 


agency before him, providing a faithful picture of the paths he was to 
choose. In a highly specialized sense, RanD MCNALty & Company are 


the makers of everybody’s world. 


A change i in a road or a change in a national boundary—the shifting 
of a stream’s channel or the opening of a new route of world trade—are 
developments which this organization is equally alert to note and record. 


It is only by this eternal vigilance in matters small and great that the 
name Ranp MCNALLY has come to be a synonym for Maps. 
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but on the contrary all have had bene- 
fits conferred upon them, their business 
has grown more in volume during nine 
years under the System than it grew 
from the beginning of banking in this 
country up to the establishment of the 
System. 

The effect of the System has been the 
release for direct lending in the com- 
munities where the deposits originate a 
vast sum formerly locked up in the form 
of redeposits or balances with city 


banks, which of course often used them 
in their own communities. The country 
banks and their customers have been the 
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principal gainers thereby. The estab- 
lishment of regional Reserve Banks has 
perpetuated decentralization. 

Another effect has been to enable all 
banks (National and State) to operate 
with an amazingly small amount of cash 
on hand, under the assurance that an 
adequate supply of currency can be 
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obtained when and as needed. This 
assurance (coupled, of course, with the 
asurance of rediscount in the case of 
member banks), which seems to be 
realized by bank depositors and the 
public, is responsible perhaps more 
than any other factor for the lack of 
disturbance among depositors and with- 
drawal of funds by “runs” during the 
most troubled times the country ever 
experienced. Particular notice is drawn 
to the fact that the country banks carried 
in 1922-1923 cash in vault equal to only 
2.7% of their gross deposits, whereas in 
1909-13 they carried 7.9% of gross de- 
posits, and the conclusion is inescapable 
that if old conditions had continued in 
1922-23 they would have been compelled 
to carry the same or an approximate 
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percentage; they carried realized or 
reserve balances with Federal Reserve 
Banks equal to only 5.4% of gross de- 
posits, which is almost the exact amount 
of cash- in vault released (5.2%) by 
the Reserve System. The claim tor 
interest on reserve balances, if not de- 
barred by other fundamentally sound 
reasons would have small basis, because 
the amount now kept with Federal Re- 
serve Banks would under old conditions 
have remained locked up in vaults as 
“dead” reserve. 

The benefits of being able to obtain 
currency as needed have been experienced 
by non-member State banks also, since 
these banks were enabled to obtain it 
through members. A compilation from 
reports rendered to the Comptroller 
in 1914 showed that commercial State 
banks maintained cash reserves equal to 
6.7% of their gross deposits. Their re- 
quirements for operating purposes were 
similar to those of National banks, under 
similar conditions. 

A compilation on June 30, 1922, 
showed that these State banks were 
carrying cash on hand equal to only 2% 
of their gross deposits. This was 
rendered possible by the Reserve System 
alone. Refernce to the table will show 
that State member banks operated with 
a lower percentage of cash than non- 
member banks. 

It was shown further that these banks 
also mere maintaining relatively smaller 
balances with other banks than were 
maintained by them in 1914, as follows: 

State member banks were maintain- 
ing in 1922 only 4.4% of their gross de- 
posits in comparison with 14.8% main- 
tained by all State banks in 1914. They 
maintained with Federal Reserve Banks, 
including items in process of collection, 
8.9%, a net gain or release of 1.5%. 

The non-member State banks were 
maintining 12.7% in 1922 against 14.8% 
for all State banks in 1914. State 
banks are not included in greater detail 
in this comparison because the figures 
relating to them are not available. Re- 
ference is made, however, to an accom- 
panying statement which supports the 
comments made herein. 

All State banks appear to have re- 
ceived very many of the benefits derived 
by member banks, the non-member State 
banks receiving some of them through 
member banks, of course, but all have 
benefited directly in a remarkable way 
by the conditions brought about by the 
Federal Reserve System. 

Their deposits inereased from $8,- 
684,000,000 in 1914 to $18,873,000,000 
in 1922, equal to 117%. Nothing like 
that was ever shown under old condi- 
tions. Many State banks say that no 
benefit has accrued to them from the 
operation of the System, and that they 
are therefore under no obligations to it. 
Those State banks organized since the 
Act has béen in full effect may have 


some excuse for this lack of understand- 
ing, but the older banks can have none. 

The collection system has proved the 
storm center in Federal Reserve Bank 
operations. During the years 1909- 
1913, the National banks of the country 
maintained with each other excess bal- 
ances amounting to an average of $858,- 
000,000 over and above all legal reserve 
requirements. Banks generally do not 
long tolerate excess reserves; they lend 
or invest them as speedily and con- 
tinuously as possible. The balances in 
question were, however, maintained 
with remarkable uniformity, in tight 
times and in easy times. They were 
rendered necessary to sustain the ex- 
change and_ eollection practices or 
methods then in use. 

Under similar conditions at the present 
time, with deposits increased more than 
100%, it would require more than double 
the enormous sum then locked up in 
that manner. 

The case seems proved beyond contest 
that the Federal Reserve Bank Collec- 
tion System of direct sending and tele- 
graphic daily settlement between all 
parts of the country has not only 
effected the release of a large volume 
of bank balances for the use of country 
banks, but by the quicker turnover has 
resulted in a tremendous eredit gain to 
business. This pilling up of uncollected 
and therefore unavailable funds, of 
course, necessitated heavier borrowing 
on the part of merchants, just as the 
congestion and delays in the deliveries 
of freight in 1920 placed heavy addi- 
tional burdens on credit. 

ar collection through the Federal 
Reserve System has rendered checks 
more acceptable in settlement of ac- 
counts; it has therefore encouraged the 
use of checks and the opening of bank 
accounts, and is in a great measure re- 
sponsible for the growth of deposits, 
particularly in country banks, and the 
release of the credit locked up in inter- 
bank balances. If any man doubts this, 
let him be reminded that it was the ex- 
change charge that was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the many and devious ways 
of collecting in order to avoid it, neces- 
sitating the maintenance of the huge 
volume of balances described in the 
foregoing; it was responsible for in- 
direct routing and the multiplication of 
the “float,” and being responsible for 
the accumulation of these locked-up bal- 
ances, it was responsible in large measure 
for the dangerous and destructive prac- 
tice of looking upon balances due from 
banks, realized only in part and loaned 
out in large part, as a reserve upon 
which to base credit expansion. 

Apparently, it is the desire to have 
everything which the Reserve System 
has given, or to enjoy its protection 
and, in addition, to enjoy some of the 
privileges under the old practice of 
banking which cannot be granted under 
the System without undermining or 
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destroying it coupled with a lack of 
understanding of what has been accom- 
plished that is responsible for the denial 
of benefits and claims of discrimination 
herein referred to, and also responsible 
for the smaller State banks remaining 
out of the System. 

The crowning achievement of the 
Federal Reserve System is not alluded 
to herein except incidentally—the tre- 
mendous credit power which it has given 
to the banks of the country, which 
follows from the concentration of re- 
serves in Federal Reserve Banks and 
its vivifving effect when coupled with 
the note-issuing power; the assurance 
of adequate credit and abundant supply 
of sound and elastic currency, the 
elements of stability in business and 
banking. 


LOOK OUT FOR THIS 
CLEVER SWINDLER 


The following warning was sent to 
members of the California Bankers 
Association by F. H. Colburn, secretary 
of the association : 

We again aim to protect you; to put 
you on your guard against the “New 
Business Partner” with the “Large De- 
posit in Checks,” one or more of which 
bears a forged certification. He is 
clever, convincing and successful. The 
$11,871 he obtained from California 
banks in four swindles in 1923 proves 
it. 

This man swindled four banks in 
California, whose officers are just as 
good business men, just as good bankers 
as there are anywhere. And that means 
that everyone in the banking business 
has to be especially on watch for this 
crook. This is the’ way this “econ” man 
works: 

Obtains from newspaper advertise- 
ments name of a person desiring to sell 
part interest in a business, patent right, 
or the like, or is looking for financial 


backing. Gets in touch with this ad- 
vertiser, investigates the proposition, 


agrees on prices, etc., meantime stating 
that he has a large amount of money 


59 


Don’t Be Locked Out 


HaAvE our expert inspect your time locks, 
combinatitn locks, and bolt work once 


each year. 


Write our Inspection Department which 
has charge of this nation-wide service. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 


due him. When he has his scheme 
that far along he appears with a reg- 
istered letter containing three or four 
checks for large amounts, one or more 
of which bears a forged certification, 
and asks to be introduced at his pros- 
pective partner’s bank. 

Of course, he is taken to the bank and 
introduced. The banker is disarmed 
through the introduction by a valued 
customer, and the size of the deposit 
tendered is such that the swindler is 
cordially weleomed. He is nervy. He 
may even present a check for balance of 
account on another local bank. The 
cheeks he has so far used are all drawn 
on banks in nearby towns, and are pre- 
sumed to be for oil properties or real 
estate. 

He does not make immediate request 
for withdrawal. But after leaving the 
bank with his prospective partner, 
returns soon and under a_ pretext 
presents his check for several thousand 
dollars to be cashed. One of his favorite 
reasons for making the immediate with- 
drawal is that he can probably make a 
better bargain for his interest in the 
business by exhibiting cash. 





When making out his check this man 
has so far written a rather poor sig- 
nature, claiming that he has injured his 
wrist and cannot write very well. 

This swindler is deseribed as between 
forty and fifty vears; five feet six or 
inches; 150 to 160 pounds; 
round face; smooth shaven; hair grey- 
ing on earries himself well; 
smart talker and keen business man. 

Warrant for his arrest under name 
of M. P. Layton is held at Los Angeles. 

Watch out for him. If he ealls at 
your bank, do not let him get away. 
Detain him and immediately notify 
vour local authorities or the nearest 
office of the Wm. J. Burns International 
Detective Agency. 


seven 
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The merged Bank of Hochelaga and 
Banque Nationale of Canada will be 
known as Le Banque Nationale de 
Quebee. J. A. Vaillancourt, president 
of the Hochelaga Bank, will be pres- 
ident of the merger, and Hon. G. E. 
Amiot of the Nationale, vice president. 
The head office will be in Montreal. The 
amalgamation will necessitate the clos- 
ing of thirty-two branches. 


The American Thrift Army 





School savings represent an increasingly impor- 
tant factor in the upbuilding of savings deposits. 
The Automatic Receiving Teller is a powerful 
and profitable instrument in reaching out for the 
savings of the school children. 
success in hundreds of banks. 


A demonstrated 


Now, with the American Thrift Army plan which has just 
been introduced, the Automatic Receiving Teller takes on 
added significance as a deposit winner. 


A manual of operation giving in detail a description of 
this new plan has just been prepared. We shall be glad 
to send, without obligation, a copy of this manual. 


May we serve your bank? 


American Banking Machine Corporation 


Eddy Buildin 
SAGINAW, MICH. 


Wrigley Building 
CHICAGO 


62 Cedar St. 
NEW YORK 
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A restaurant will be made into bank- 
ing quarters for Williams and Bangs 
of Boston, Massachusetts. 


Interior alterations will be made to 
the Bank of Nutley, Nutley, New Jersey. 


The Monongahela National Bank, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania will erect a 
bank building for which plans are now 
being drawn. 


Interior alterations will be made to 
the South Side Bank building of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania. 

The Citizens Bank, Albion, Pennsyl- 
vania, plans remodeling its building 
which was damaged by fire. 


An eight or ten story bank and office 
building will be erected for the Lima 
Dime Savings Bank, Lima, Ohio, to cost 
$1,000,000. 

The Peru Trust and Savings Bank, 
Peru, Indiana, will remodel a two story 
building into banking quarters. 

Alterations and an addition to the 
Glenwood State Bank, Glenwood, Min- 
nesota, are planned. 


The City National Bank, Dixon, 
Illinois plans to construct a bank and 
office building to cost between $150,000 
and $200,000. It will be a two or three 
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The Bank of Willmar, Minnesota 
plans an addition or alterations to its 
bank building. 


Remodeling to cost about $15,000 will 
be made to the bank building of the 
First National Bank, Coleraine, Min- 
nesota. 

The Redfield National Bank, Redfield, 
South Dakota plans to erect a two story 
bank and office building. It will be 
50x120 feet. 





Plans are being drawn for a new bank 
building for the Commonwealth State 
Bank of Chicago. It will be 40x175 
feet and will cost $100,000. 

On New Year’s Day the First State 
Bank of Eustis, Florida held the formal 
opening of its new quarters. Souvenirs 
of leather bound shopping pads and 
leather bill folders, bearing the name of 
the bank in gilt letters, were distributed 
to all those who visited the bank. 





The First National Bank of Malakoff, 
Texas, has purchased a building site 
for the erection of a new and up-to-date 
bank building, two stories high. 


Work has been started on the new 
$250,000 Federal Reserve Bank build- 
ing of Little Rock, Arkansas. 


The National Bank of Commerce, 
Detroit, Michigan increased its capital 
and surplus recently and is about to 
expand into new quarters. 


story structure, 50x90 feet. 
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—when you build that new Bank or Office building. 
It must be a standing advertisement of your aggres- 


siveness for years to come. 
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The interests of J. C. Raas, M. H. 
Esberg and J. K. Armsby in the Tamal- 
pais Bank of San Rafael, California, 
have been purchased by H. S. Foote, 
H. P. Bostick and C. F. Reindollar. 
H. S. Foote has taken the place of Mr. 
Raas as president, and Mr. Reindollar 
takes the place of J. K. Armsby, vice 
president. 


The bank building of the old Atlas 
Bank, Neligh, Nebraska, which recently 
closed its doors, was sold at auction by 
Emil Folda, receiver tor the failed 
bank. The building was purchased by 
Ray Swanson, cashier of the Antelope 
State Bank, which was organized forty- 
eight hours after the failure of the 
Atlas bank. The purchase price was 
$37,500, while the original cost of the 
building, which was completed in the 
fall of 1918, was $87,400. The Antelope 
State Bank has been conducting its 
business in the building since it was or- 
ganized. 


Extensive interior improvements will 
be made to the First National Bank of 
Newport News, Virginia. A new and 
complete vault, with all modern burglar 
proof and other devices, will be installed. 
New fixtures will be installed through- 
out the bank. The bookkeeping depart- 
ment will be placed in the mezzanine 
floor gallery to be constructed and the 
entire arrangement of the building will 
be along the most modern lines of bank- 
ing houses. 


C.- A. Ficke, who has retired as a 
director of the Seott County Savings 
Bank, Davenport, Iowa, was the guest 
of honor of the directors and officers 
of the bank at a dinner held recently 
at the Outing Club. A beautiful gold 
headed walking stick was presented to 
Mr. Ficke by the bank. 


The First State Bank of Shelby, 
Montana, which has been closed since 
last July, has re-opened for business. 
The following officers were elected: 
Henry Gerharz, president; L. N. Eckel, 
first vice president; Fred Williams, 
second vice president; A. L. Jaequeth, 
chairman of board and M. T. Weikle, 
eashier. 
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Uptown Station, Chicago 
A. U. Gerber, Architect 


The new Uptown Station of the North Shore Electric 
Elevated Railroad is a splendid example of how well 
Midland Terra Cotta meets architectural requirements. 


Midland Terra Cotta Company 


105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Main banking room of the Kent State Bank, Grand Rapids, Michigan, interior views of which are shown on pages 64 and 66. Above and to 
the right are the main floor quarters of the hotel which is combined with the bank in the same 12 story building. 


BANK’S QUARTERS AND HOTEL 
UNDER THE SAME ROOF 


In designing the building the architects were confronted 
with problem of incorporating both organizations 
within one structure without sacrificing individuality 


By JOHN A. HOLABIRD 


President, Holabird and Roche, Architects, Chicago 


OME years ago the Kent State Bank 

of Grand Rapids, Michigan, pur- 
chased as the site for its new building 
one of the most valuable lots in the 
city. It was irregular in shape, fronting 
105 feet on Monroe Avenue and 137 
feet on Ionia Street, and had a total 
area of 10,550 square feet. This 
property had been oceupied for many 
vears by the old Morton House, an in- 
stitution known to travelers throughout 
the country. 

The Kent State Bank, however, 
needed only half this area for its own 
quarters; and after considering various 
developments, the directors decided to 
lease the remaining space to a_ hotel 
company. One of the directors was 
quick to recognize the opportunity and 
lost no time in organizing the Morton 
Building Company. This company 
leased all the available space from 
the bank and in addition secured prop- 
erty on [Ionia Street adjoining the 
Monroe Avenue frontage, thus provid- 
ing access to the hotel from both 
streets. 

The combination building consists of 
twelve stories and mezzanine, basement 


and sub-basement. Of this the bank 
oceupies basement, first floor and mez- 
zanine space on the corner of the lot, 
the hotel being built around and above 
the banking section. By this arrange- 
ment the valuable Monroe Avenue front- 
age is divided equally between the bank 
and the hotel, while the less expensive 
property on Ionia Street affords ideal 
quiet for the hotel rooms. 

Of great advantage to the bank is the 
coneentration of all mechanical equip- 
ment within the hotel. Heat, electric 
current, ventilation and_ refrigerated 
water are all furnished from the hotel 
plant. 

In designing the building the ar- 
chitects were confronted with the prob- 
lem of incorporating both organizations 
within one structure without sacrificing 
the individuality of either. For the ex- 
terior they chose the rich dignity of the 
Italian Renaissance period. Heavily 
rusticated Bedford stone forms the first 
three floors and the cornices, and the 
same stone trims the red brick of the 
main wall. Handsome marquises of 
glass and ornamental iron mark the en- 
trances to the hotel, and two inviting 


shops flank the Monroe Avenue door. 

The entrance to the bank is marked 
by a beautifully carved doorway of 
stone, set with ornamental iron doors, and 
the windows are protected by wrought 
iron guards. 

On entering the bank one steps into 
a vaulted foyer. The walls, of imported 
Roman Travertine, are old ivory veined 
in gray. Through a finely carved 
Travertine doorway one passes into the 
spacious banking room flooded with 
light from the great round-headed 
windows which extend the length of the 
room. On either side a series of arches 
rises toward the colorful beamed ceil- 
ing, a full two stories in height. Be- 
hind the arches are side aisles with 
vaulted ceilings stenciled in blue and 
gold. The walls in this room are a 
creamy Travertine, the floor is Bates- 
ville marble, and the base is Belgian 
black. 

The impression of light and space 
which is so important a factor in the 
architectural and decorative treatment 
of the room is intensified by the ar- 
rangement of the floor plan and the 
disposition of the furnishings. Except 
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Basement floor plan of the Kent State Bank, Grand Rapids, Michigan, showing arrangement of vault, storage space and consultation rooms. 


for two wrought iron check desks and screens and partitions are clear plate line and allows unusual freedom of 
a marble bench which have been placed glass. To the officers in active charge treatment. 

in the center of the room for the con- this innovation means increased effi- Due to the shape and size of the main 
venience of patrons, the rectangular ciency, for it makes it possible to see banking room all departments are 
public space is left free. An important the entire room, both public and work- readily accessible. Near the windows, 
feature is the fact that the counters and ing spaces, at one glance. To the ar- to the right as one enters from the 
balustrades are low, and all counter chitect it means unspoiled beauty of vestibule, is the space reserved for the 
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AI moderate size. The exterior is of ro 
H} Indiana limestone, with interior C 
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View of the main banking room of the Kent State Bank, Grand Rapids, Michigan, which has 
been called ‘‘an architectural gem.’’ The ceiling is tinted with a dark blue which is restful and 


pleasing to the eye. 


use of officers of the bank. It is en- 
closed by a black and gold marble 
balustrade with an ornamental iron 
gate. Beyond the officers’ space are the 
loan and discount departments and two 
tellers’ cages. The counters, which 
stand only three feet six inches above 
the floor, are Belgian black with a black 
and gold marble die. The wickets are 
ornamental iron. 


To the left, on entering, is the 
women’s department which is now such 
an essential feature of every bank. 
This is partitioned off from the main 
public space by a black and gold bal- 
ustrade, the counterpart of that used 
across the room in the officers’ space. 
Next to the ladies’ department is the 
savings department, and beyond this are 
four tellers’ cages. 

At the end of the room a handsome 
wrought-iron gate gives access to that 
section of the working space which is 
reserved for the statements and pay roll 
service. A wing of this working space 
extends behind the tellers’ cages at each 
side and connects with the officers’ space 


at the right, forming a necessary pas- 
sageway for bank employes. At one 
corner of the working space is a lift 
by means of which all records, letters, 
chests, ete., are lowered from the bank- 
ing floor to the basement, where the 
vault is located. 

Behind this working space at the 
back of the bank room, leather-covered 
swinging doors communicate with a 
sound proof room, triangular in shape, 
where the machine work is done. Stairs 
lead to the basement and to the working 
space on the mezzanine floor. This mez- 
zanine space is also sound proof, and 
is identical in size and shape with the 
room on the main floor. 

The decorations and furnishings are 
chiefly in the Italian manner, although 
the ironwork shows the influence of the 
Spanish Renaissance. The wood used 
throughout is walnut. Walnut swing- 
ing doors open from the vestibule to 
the banking room, and carved walnut 
doors lead to the. consultation rooms. 
The fixtures suspended from the ceiling 
of the main room and from the crown 


of eac¢h vault in the side aisles are 
typically Florentine. 


At the left of the vestibule, on enter- 
ing, is a stair hall lighted from the 
street by Romanesque windows of 
leaded glass with twisted wood columns. 
The curved stairway of art marble and 
ornamental iron, with a walnut hand 
rail, leads to the president’s and the 
directors’ rooms on the front mezzanine. 
The walls of the directors’ room are 
finished in plaster with panels of hand- 
some damask. 


This stair communicates also with the 
basement and the safety deposit vault. 
Consultation rooms at the front of the 
basement space open from the public 
foyer. The foyer itself has plaster 
walls finished in. imitation stone cours- 
ing, and a floor of art marble. An or- 
namental iron grille encloses the vault 
control and at one side of this control 
foyer are the coupon booths. The 
latter are panelled in walnut and fur- 
nished with a chair and a wide glass 
shelf which serves as a table. Electric 
lights placed both above and below this 
shelf make it almost impossible for the 
careless patron to forget or to mislay 
any of his property. 

The vault itself consists of three com- 
partments: the safety deposit section, 
the storage space for trunks, silverware, 
ete., and the security vault. There are 
two doors, one into the safety deposit 
vault and one into the security vault, 
and the center compartment may be 
reached from either of the other two. 
One and one half inch steel plate forms 
the partitions between these compart- 
ments. 


Between the vault and the storage 
room on the one side is a trunk pas- 
sage; and between the vault and the 
fan room on the other side is an eighteen 
inch observation space. Access to the 
fan room is through the basement of 
the hotel. 


In the rear of the vault are the utility 
rooms; the locker and toilet rooms for 
employes, the janitor’s room, and space 
for a future dining room and kitchen. 
These utility rooms are reached from 
the working space on the main floor 
by a stairway. There is, moreover, 4 
lift to the street which is used in mov- 
ing trunks, ete. From basement to mez- 
zanine the Kent State Bank gives 
evidence of careful thought in regard 
to both beauty and utility. 


Plans are being drawn for a bank 
and office building to cost $60,000 for 
the Havre de Grace Bank and Trust 
Company building of Havre de Grace, 
Maryland. 





Plans are being completed for the 
construction of a new bank building for 
the Central Trust Company, Thurmont, 
Maryland to cost $35,000. It will be a 
one story structure, 33x54 feet. 
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- BRIGHTON PARK STATE BANK 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


OFFICERS: 


JOHN F. SMULSKI - - - Chairman of the Board 
ALBERT WACHOWSKI - - - - - President 
LEON A. WACHOWSKI - - - - - - Vice President 
X. A. CZONSTKA - - - - - - - Vice President 
WM. H. SCHMIDT - - - - - - - Vice President 
ALBERT V. TENCZAR - - - - - - Cashier 
JOHN L. HOPCIA - - - - - - - Asst. Cashier 


BANK SPECIALISTS 


ENGINEERS ARCHITECTS DESIGNERS 
BANK BUILDINGS INTERIORS COMPLETE EQUIPMENT VAULTS 


Write for Our Beautifully Illustrated Portfolio on Bank Art Showing Our Work 


K. M. VITZTHUM & CO,., INC. 


VITZTHUM—BURNS, Architects 
605 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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Another view of the interior of the Kent State Bank, Grand Rapids, Michigan showing in 
particular the details of the attractive architectural treatment. 


Contract has been awarded for mak- 
ing an addition and remodeling the 
First National Bank building of Flora, 
Illinois. It will cost $30,000. 





Alterations and an addition will be 
made to the Columbus Bank, New York 
City. 





Plans are being drawn for making an 
addition and alterations to the Branford 
Savings Bank and Branford Trust Com- 
any’s building of Branford, Connecti- 
eut. 





Two stores will be converted into a 
banking home for the Northwestern 
State Bank, Indianapolis, Indiana. 





Alterations and an addition to cost 
$80,000 will be made to the Farmers 
Trust Company’s bank building of 
Newark, Delaware. 


An upper addition is planned to the 
Federal Land Bank building of Balti- 
more, Maryland. It will cost $70,000. 


Plans are being drawn for a bank and 
office building for the Potters National 
Bank, East Liverpool, Ohio. It will 
cost $250,000. 


The Ashland National Bank building 
of Ashland, Pennsylvania plans an ad- 
dition and alterations to its bank build- 
ing. 

Plans are being drawn to remodel 
three stores for banking quarters ‘for 
the Merchants’ Trust Company, Muncie, 
Indiana. 





The Down River State Bank, Ecorse, 
Michigan plans to erect a bank building. 





A bank and store building will be 
erected for a branch building of the 
Commercial State Savings Bank, De- 
troit, Michigan. 


A banking room for the Dime Sav- 
ings Bank, Akron, Ohio will be re- 
modeled from an office building to cost 
$30,000. © 


A one story bank building will be 
erected for the Union Savings Bank, 
Mamaroneck, New York. It will be 
50x60 feet and will cost $100,000. The 
structure will be of brick and _ lime- 
stone. 


Plans are being drawn for making 
alterations from a store into a branch 
of the National Shawmut Bank, Boston. 








Alterations to the bank and office 
building of the Berkshire County Say- 
ings Bank, Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
will be made. 


Plans are being drawn for the eree- 
tion of a two story bank building for 
the Essex Savings Bank, Essex, Con- 
necticut. 


The Red Bank Trust Company bank 
building of Red Bank, New Jersey will 
undergo alterations. 





A new bank building is planned for 
The Pleasantville National Bank of 
Pleasantville, New Jersey. 





An addition to cost $125,000 will be 
made to the Winsted Savings Bank of 
Winsted, Minnesota. 

Plans are being drawn for making 
alterations and an addition to the Na- 
tional Chautauqua County Bank of 
Jamestown, New York. This will in- 
volve an expenditure of $35,000. 





A bank, store and apartment build- 
ing, 120x120 feet will be erected for 
the C. Sehard Corporation of Kings 
Park, New York. The structure will 
eost $35,000. 





A bank building 28x71 feet will be 
erected for the Fort Plain National 
Bank, Fort Plain, New York. 


The Mechanics National Bank, Mill- 
ville, New Jersey will erect a new bank 
building at High and Sassafras Streets. 
It will be 40x82 feet. 


The Millville National Bank of Mill- 
ville, New Jersey is having plans drawn 
for making alterations and a side addi- 
tion to its building. 


Plans are being drawn for a one story 
bank building for the Federated Loan 
Society of Philadelphia. The structure 
will be erected at 243 South 6th Street, 
and will be 19x72 feet. 


A ten story banking house and office 
building will be erected for the Ne 
tional Bank of Fayetteville, North 
Carolina. 


A store will be remodeled into a bank- 
ing room for the Home Trust Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
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BANK OF AMERICA ERECTS 
COLONIAL SKYSCRAPFR 


ORE than a century of American 

banking is symbolized in the new 
23 story sky-seraper to be erected at 
Wall and William Streets, New York, 
by the Bank of America, which has been 
doing business at that corner since 1812 
and is a direct successor to the First 
Bank of the United States, founded 
largely through the efforts of Alexander 
Hamilton in 1791. 

The new building, a contract for which 
has just been let according to an an- 
nouncement by Edward C. Delafield, 
president, will be a unique addition to 
the canyons and skylines of the financial 
district. Its architecture will be of the 
colonial style which prevailed on Wall 
Street in the days when the bank was 
founded and which is the only purely 
American type of architecture. The 
successive consolidations by which the 
Bank of America has acquired the 
Franklin Trust Company, the Atlantic 
National Bank and the Battery Park 
National Bank will be represented by 
a decoration on the Wall Street front 
of the structure, embodying the seals of 
all four institutions—the spread eagle, 
the head of Franklin, the ship and the 
fort. 

According to Trowbridge and Living- 
ston, the architects, who designed also 
the J. P. Morgan and Company Build- 
ing, the Stock Exchange Office Build- 


ing, and the Bankers Trust Building in 
New York, the Mellon Bank Building 
in Pittsburgh, and many other famous 
financial structures, the unusual type 
of architecture to be used is not only 
appropriate to the historical character 
of the bank, but lends itself especially 
well to the exigencies of the zoning law 
in downtown New York. The law re- 
quires a series of set-backs, to begin 
in this case at the fifteenth floor and 
to be repeated five times abéve that 
level. The fronts of these set-backs, as 
well as the first two floors of the build- 
ing, are to be decorated with the arches, 
pilasters and fan lights which are the 
dictinetive features of colonial architec- 
ture. The material of the building will 
be brick of a deep red color, similar to 
the English brick which was used in 
the first brick houses in America, with 
a light limestone for the first two stories 
and decorations of terra cotta above. 

The main banking room will be fin- 
ished in gray marble, with fluted dorie 
columns of that material supporting a 
panelled ceiling. The grills of the 
banking sereen will be of copper-colored 
bronze. 

The Bank of America will occupy 
four floors in addition to the main bank- 
ing floor, and several floors above the 
fourth will be let on short leases to allow 
for expansion. A kitchen and dining 
rooms will be installed on the sixth 
floor. 


The safe deposit and transfer depart- 
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ments will be in the first basement, 
locker rooms in the second, and three 
basements below that, extending to a 
depth of 60 feet, will be occupied by 
mechanical equipment for the building, 
including a ventilating system to supply 
it with washed and filtered air. 


The bank will have five elevators for 
its exclusive use, including a special 
elevator on the Pine Street side for 
service to the safe deposit vaults. The 
rest of the building will be served by 
five local and six express elevators. 
Officials of the bank will have their 
offices on the Wall Street and William 
Street sides. 


The Bank of America will occupy its 
new home without interruption of busi- 
ness or removal from its historie loca- 
tion. It will remain in the present bank 
building while the two rear buildings 
adjacent are being demolished and the 
new structure raised to the eighth floor 
on that part of its site, and capped by 
a temporary roof. The bank will then 
move into the completed part, the pres- 
ent bank building will be demolished, 
and the entire new structure carried to 
completion while its lower floors are 
in use. When finished it will occupy 
not only the corner of Wall and William 
Streets, as does the present bank build- 
ing, but it will have a full block front- 
age of 200 feet on William Street, 70 
feet on Wall Street and 80 feet on Pine 
Street. - 
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HINTS FOR BANK BUILD- 

INGS FROM OLD MEXICO 

Many bankers will be interested in 
the stimulating hints for bank buildings 
to be found in a new book, “An Arehi- 
tectural Pilgrimage in Old Mexico,” the 
author of which is A. C. Bossom, well- 
known bank designer. 

When engaged in the sipervision of 
the building of banks in Texas and the 
states, Mr. 
much of the art and architecture of 
Mexico and he has discovered that south 
of the Rio Grande there is the only 
distinetive 


southern Bossom heard 


American architecture. 
He has written a large folio volume 
of 250 pages, illustrated by 110 elaborate 
half-tone plates. By looking over the 
illustrations made largely from photo- 
graphs taken by Mr. Bossom and _ his 
wife and the drawings made on the spot, 
the reader may have before him mueh 
of the ideals and traditions of Mexican 
architecture. The work is published by 
Charles Seribner’s Sons of New York. 

The book is replete with suggestions 
which any banker would find helpful. 
In these days when there is a marked 
tendency for banks that are finaneing 
new buildings provide 
rentable ground floor, 
some of the pictures of entrances to 
Mexican buildings should verv 
helpful. For them 
shows a graceful staircase 
with an easy ascent, which would be a 
distinctive ornament to any of our 
northern buildings. 

If on the other hand a bank, say in 


themselves to 
stores on the 


prove 
instance one of 
broad and 


a small town or city, desires to have a 
building of two or three stories in 
height, its directors might obtain some 
timely hints from studying some of 
these Mexican buildings of low altitude 
as depicted by Mr. crayon 
and camera. The Mexicans of the 
colonial days, had the happy faeulty 


Bossom’s 








of erecting structures only a story or 
so-in height and yet giving the impres- 
sion of great dignity and solidity. 

Undoubtedly Mr Bossom has brought 
hack much useful information and wide 
range of suggestions from his archi- 
tectural pilgrimage to the land south of 
the Rio Grande. 


THE.BANK BUILDING AND 
THE BUSINESS CENTER 


By A.rrep C. Bossom 


A new spirit has come over the 
banker’s vision of real estate. Through- 
out the country, the banker is record- 
ing his reputation with the commercial 
community in substantial terms. He 
has discovered that the bank building 
is not merely an asset of a financial in- 
stitution, but that it has a very definite 
part in the business center of every 
city. This new idea has been visualized 
in many of our leading American cities 
and has reached conservative New York, 
which despite its material progress in 
many ways, is more or less inclined to 
be the last to approve the new idea. 

The conventional model of a_ bank 
building, in many quarters, at least is 
that of a classic temple. When the sun 
sets, the temple is permitted to rise in 
darkness until the dawn of another day. 
This would be all very well if every 
city had its Wall Street where by the 
stroke of six, all traces of business have 
disappeared and the deserted thorough- 
fare echoes only with the footfalls of 
the police making their accustomed 
rounds; but in most of our large Amer- 
ican cities of the South and Middle 
West, though business community does 
not go dead at night, and the banks 
which are situated in the middle of it 
cannot be fortresses of gloom in a 
brightly lighted quarter. They are, 
therefore, arranging to have their eount- 
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ing rooms illuminated at night, or 
better still to give up a portion of their 
building to the needs of business. Re- 


serving for themselves the first floor, 
many of these banks have been able, 


without the slightest loss of customers 
on their own account, to provide high- 
class stores for the mercantile 
munity. Naturally the banks 
for themselves a handsome and impres- 
sive entrance on the ground floor, with 
broad and easily ascendable flights of 
steps. 


com- 


reserve 


It is not really essential that every 
bank should be on the ground floor for 
the majority of persons who frequent 
it would never think of there being the 
slightest inconvenience in making their 
way to a counting room only a few 
steps above the street level. 

In the Seaboard National Bank of 
New York City, there are two levels. 
Some of the customers ascend a short 
flight of stairs to the main counting 
room, while others can visit various de- 
partments of the bank on a floor which 
is slightly depressed below the level of 
the curb. 

In the projected Liberty Bank of 
Buffalo which is to be a score or more 
of stories in height, the problem is to 
provide all possible co-operations with 
the business community. The president 
and directors of the Liberty Bank im- 
pressed upon me especially as the ar- 
chitect of their new structure, the need 
of making their building a definite part 
of the business center of Buffalo. In 
order to make room for this large bank- 
ing and office building, it was necessary 
to tear down a number of small stores, 
for there is a frontage of 352 feet in 
Court Street alone, to say nothing of 
61 feet in Pearl and Main Streets re- 
spectively. On the ground floor of this 
vast structure there will be rentable 
stores which naturally will be illumi- 
nated at night. If the Liberty Bank 
occupied this building entirely for its 
own purpose and left it unlighted, there 
would naturally be a dark spot in that 
part of Buffalo even if the business 
places in the neighborhood were brightly 
illuminated. This would give an appear- 
anee hardly less desirable than the re- 
moval of several teeth from an other- 
wise attractive mouth. There is noth- 
ing more depressing than these blank, 
gloomy spaces in the night life of 4 
city. 

The commercial community of Buffalo 
has already expressed its deep apprecia- 
tion of this move on the part of the 
Liberty Bank, and there is no doubt 
but that the business center of Buffalo 
will greatly benefit by the arrangement. 


At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Bank of Trenton. and Trust Com- 
pany, Trenton, Tennessee, plans were 
discussed relative to the erection of 4 
new bank building. It is thought that ® 
four-story structure will be erected. 
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HE Colonial simplicity of the new home of the Bank of Montclair, New Jersey, is 
appropriate in design for this institution located in the historic old town which 


became famous as Washington's headquarters in October, 1780. 


The exterior walls are of red brick laid in Flemish bond with limestone trim. The 
windows, frames and sash are of bronze. 


MCL Res ke 


BANK OF MONTCLAIR, MONTCLAIR, N. J. 





Thomas M. James Company 


3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Vernia Again Heads Limestone 

Thomas J. Vernia of Chieago was re- 
elected president of the Indiana Lime- 
stone Quarrymen’s Association at the 
annual meeting in Bedford on Feb. 14. 

Directors elected for the year inelude 
A. E. Dickinson, and R. M. Richter 
of Bedford, S. C. Freese and Irvin 
Matthews of Bloomington, and W. B. 
MeMillan of Chicago. 

General prosperity will continue if 
building activity can be taken as a 
barometer, reports to the meeting de- 
elared. Winter building, it was as- 
serted, has been the greatest in volume 
in history. From work actually under 
contract, reports showed, it would seem 
that building operations will be well up 
toward capacity of the construction in- 
dustry at least for six months. 

Based on the present construction 
pace, the probable 1924 stone output 


Bank Architects and Equipment Engineers 


342 Madison Ave., New York 


from the Bedford-Bloomington district, 
it was estimated, would be 30,000 ears. 
Plans were made for a series of con- 
ferences in Bedford with architects, con- 
tractors and prospective builders which 
will begin with the resumption of spring 
quarry operations and continue period- 
ically for two months. 

Reports to the meeting showed that 
approximately $25,000,000 is now in- 
vested in the stone industry in the Bed- 
ford-Bloomington district. 





A new bank building is planned by 
the Aleona County Bank, 
Harrisville, Michigan. 


Savings 


A two story addition to the Bank of 
Italy building at llth and Broadway, 
Oakland, California is being designed. 
The cost of the improvements will be 
about $100,000. 





Fuller Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 








Baskets of American Beauty roses 
and vari-colored carnations; smokes for 
the men; hand-painted powder-puff 
boxes for the ladies and flowers for 
everybody, marked the formal opening 
of the new home of the Mid-City State 
Bank, Gary, Indiana. The lobby of the 
bank is finished in Georgian marble, 
while the six cages are enclosed with 
bronze grillwork. The quarters for the 
working force of the bank are in the 
basement, which is made as light as 
day and as comfortable as the main 
bank floor. 

Improvements to the banking house 
of the Merchants Bank of Jefferson 
City, Missouri are being made. 


The Fourth National Bank of Atlanta, 
Georgia is erecting a new home for its 
West End branch bank. 
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DETERMINING CREDIT CONDI- 
TIONS BY THE “RESERVE 
RATIO” 

(Continued from page 26) 
and the reserve ratio change nevertheless 
due to an inerease or decrease of the 
reserve item, and it is important, there- 
fore, to analyze the elements of the 
fraction to discover which factors have 

caused the change. 

Demands of business for credit reach 
the reserve banks via two routes, and 
may take either of two forms. (1) Busi- 
ness may from member 
banks who in turn may rediscount their 
customers’ or their own paper; (2) Sub- 
ject to the initiative of the Federal Re- 
banks men may sell 

short-term paper direct or 
through banking agents, repurchasing 
the same at maturity. These transac- 
tions are called “open market opera- 
tions.” The eredit so obtained, in either 
case, may be book eredit against which 
checks may be drawn, or may take the 
form of Federal Reserve notes. 


men borrow 


serve business 


eligible 


When business activity dimishes credit 
contracts by the reverse process, that is, 
loans are repaid at the member banks, 
who in turn reduce their borrowings at 
the reserve banks, and paper bought in 
the open market matures, and is repur- 
There is new paper in 
the market for the reserve banks to buy. 
Such a reduction of deposit liabilities 
raises the reserves ratio, provided the re- 
serves remain constant. 


chased. less 


The working assets of the reserve 
banks gold, lawful money, 
commercial paper and other investments. 
The gold in this reservoir remains there 
for the most part and supports credit 
varying up to two and a half to three 
times its amount. We ean picture a 
current of credit funds flowing from this 
source (in exchange for collateral), part 
going to member banks and thence to 
business: borrowers, and part going di- 
rect to business and to the government 
through open market operations. We 
can picture another stream of funds 
flowing into the reservoir from member 
banks and from sellers of open market 
paper as their obligations mature. 


consist of 


If the outgoing and incoming streams 
are equal and the reserve remains un- 
touched, the reserve ratio remains sta- 
tionary. But if, due to business activity, 
more credit is advanced than payments 
are made the reserve ratio is reduced. 
And, conversely, if more payments are 
made than the amount of deposit liabili- 
ties and notes advanced, then the reserve 
ratio is increased. 


The policy of regulating and control- 
ling these streams is called the “Fed- 
eral Reserve policy,” that phase hav- 
ing to do with member banks’ accomo- 
dations the “discount policy,’ and the 
phase relative to open market opera- 
tions the “open market policy.” These 
policies may or may not be influenced 
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by the existing or prospective condition 
of the reserve ratio. 

Federal Reserve banks must neces- 
sarily assume a passive attitude with 
respect to member banks’ borrowings 
since they do not rediscount paper as 
a rule until their own resources are used. 
If, however, these are heavily drawn 
upon the member banks seek 
modation from the central banks and 
the rediscount policy becomes a power- 
ful factor in controlling credit expan- 
In 1920 for instance, not only 
were such credit advances made more 
costly through inereases in the rates 
charged, but they were made more dif- 
ficult to get, and in several districts a 
“base-line” was established for the pur- 
pose of rationing eredit in proportion 
to capital subscriptions and reserve de- 
posits in the district banks. 

The reserve bank purchases of ac- 
any moment. On this account the “open 
market can of course be controlled at 
any market. On this account the “open 
market policy” is likely to become quite 
as important in normal times as the 
discount policy, and the effects of such 
transactions ‘upon the credit situation 
should, therefore, be understood. Open 
market purchases were provided for in 
the act chiefly to enable the reserve 
banks to use their funds to obtain earn- 
ings when not demanded for member 
banks’ accommodations, but they may 
also be used to stabilize credit conditions 
in the money market. When securities 
et cetera are purchased the funds paid 
the sellers soon find their way into 
member banks, thus enabling them either 
to expand their own loans or repay an 
equal amount of their rediscounts at the 
reserve banks. The aggregate amount 
of reserve bank credit in use is not 
changed by this operation—“redis- 
counts” in the reserve banks are merely 
converted into “securities.” Con- 
versely, funds may be subtracted from 
the market when securities are sold or 
allowed to mature without renewal. To 
effect these payments funds may have 
to be obtained from member banks, and 
if they in turn have to rediscount at 
the reserve banks to supply this de- 
mand, the result will be a conversion 
of “securities” held there into “redis- 
counts.” The aggregate federal reserve 
credit in use will not be affected. 

This process is -essentially what has 
been taking place in the past two vears 
(1922-23), and its significance is de- 
seribed in the January number of the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin as follows: 


aceconm- 


sion. 


“Open market operations provide a cushion 
of credit between the direct borrowings of 
member banks and the money market, and have 
facilitated the flow of credit into and out of 
the reserve banks in such a way as to exercise 
a steadying influence in the market and to 
reduce the tendency ‘toward periodical tight- 
ness of money formerly felt by business in the 
spring and by agriculture in the autumn. 
Indeed, open-market operations, particularly 
sales of securities, have proved to be a valuable 
adjunct to discount policy. The minor in- 
fluence which sales of securities by reserve 
banks exerts may at times avoid the necessity 
for resorting to the major influence of a change 
in discount rates.” 


The effect of open market purchases 
on the reserve ratio is the same as in 
the case of rédiscounts. Whether they 
are paid for with Federal Reserve notes, 
or deposit credit the reserve banks’ 
liabilities are directly increased and the 
reserve ratio is lowered. If they are 
paid for with gold or lawful money 
these funds soon find their way back 
through member banks’ deposits since 
the proportion of various kinds of 
money in circulation remains fairly con- 
stant and can be changed as well as 
other means. The liability elements to 
look for in considering the reserve ratio 
are notes and deposits regardless of 
the manner in which they arise. 

Despite large net imports of nearly 
$300,000,000 in gold into this country 
during the past vear the elements affect- 
ing the reserve ratio have remained re- 
markably stationary and the ratio itself 
has varied little from 76 per cent. That 
this additional gold was not reflected 
in an inerease in reserve and hence in 
the reserve ratio was due to the fact 
that several of the reserve banks met 
the demand for currency by putting 
gold certificates into circulation instead 
of Federal Reserve notes. If this gold 
had remained in the system the ratio 
would have been increased about five or 
six per cent. Since this gold can be 
easily impounded at any time by sub- 
stituting reserve notes we may conclude 
that the credit situation is even stronger 
than it appears. 

Full diseussion of factors which 
should be considered in determining the 
discount policy would include not only 
the reserve position of the reserve banks, 
but also the volume of loans of member 
banks, industrial activity, market rates 
of interest, commodity and_ security 
prices and the foreign trade balances. 
The latter factor, usually important, is 
at present inoperative due to the fact 
that the whole world is indebted to the 
United States, and hence an increase in 
the volume of credit (which would be 
brought about by a reduction in the 
discount rate) will not bring about an 
export of gold. 


We have gone far enough to show the 
significance of the reserve ratio in its 
relation to the reserve policy, and under 
present circumstances it is probably safe 
to add that the marked degree of stabil- 
ity of credit demands, of prices, produe- 
tion and employment and the like, ob- 
viates any necessity of upsetting busi- 
ness caleulations by changing the dis- 
count rate at this time. 


Young was appointed 


Joseph M. 
manager of the East Tenth Street 
branch of the Fletcher Trust Company, 
Indianapolis. 


Harvey P. Wallace was elected pres- 
ident of the American State Bank of 
Highland Park, Detroit, Michigan. He 
sueceeds Walter J. Hayes. 
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WE ARE 


Bank Architects 


We make a special study of each individual 
problem. * 


We are experts in the mechanical equipment of a 
modern bank. 


We bring twenty years of experience to your 
problem in handling contracts and contractors. 


We are your agent. 


STONY ISLAND . 
TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
Curcaco, ILL. 


NATIONAL 

BOND & MORTGAGE 
TRUST CO. OF ILL. 
Curcaco, ILL. 


STOCKMEN'S 
TRUST & 
SAVINGS 

BANK 
CHICAGO, 


If you contemplate re- | e eM | Iu, 


modeling or constructing 
a new building, let us give 
you our proposition. 


What Our Service 
Consists of 


1—Consultations, preliminary sketches, 
estimates of cost, including water 
color design of proposed building. 


2—Complete plans, specifications, full 
size details and awarding of con- 
tracts in conjunction with owner. 


ee i BOWMANVILLE NATIONAL BANK 
3—Complete superintendence. aca ake 


W. GIBBONS UFFENDELL, Bané Architect 


39 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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-—_—_ 2] WHY EXPERIENCE IS RE- 


DIGNIFIED LIVESTOCK 
BEAUTY 


(Continued from page 27) 
Is not synonymous with Extravagance if 
Designing Ability is backed by an under- 
standing of Building Economy. 
Intelligent use of money is just as much 
a part of our training, as it is that of the 
Banker. 





portions of the business which it 
would be extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, for a bank to handle. 

By far the greater number of cattle 
loan companies are located in the prin- 
cipal packing centers, because stockmen 
naturally seek funds at such points, 
while companies located there can in- 
spect purchased cattle as well as watch 
the marketing of the stock. 

Cattle loans may be divided into 
feeder loans, stocker loans, and dairy 
loans. Feeder loans have been defined 
as “loans made on beef steers which are 
ready to go into their last stage of feed- 
ing prior to their sale as finished beef ;” 
in other words, funds are advanced for 
the purchase of stock to be fattened on 
the feed which the borrower already has, 
or which he will buy out of his own 
funds. 

Stocker loans consist of those on 
breeding cattle, those on young steers 
or heifers which will not be ready for 
the market for a year or more, and so- 
called “summer loans.” Advances are 
not made regularly on registered breed- 
ing herds because of their high value 
and the great attendant risk. Summer 
loans are made only in the West to en- 
able the borrower to buy cattle for graz- 
ing during the summer. The rancher is 
able to graze more stock than he can 
feed in the winter, and it is expected 
that in the fall he will sell all those 
which he cannot feed. The cattle in- 
crease in weight and therefore in value, 
almost as rapidly as the grass on the 
feed lot. 

Dairy loans are dissimilar in many 
ways from the ordinary types of cattle 
loans, since they run for relatively long 
periods and are usually payable in 
monthly installments from the sale of 
butter fat. These loans are usually 
cared for by local banks. 

Feeder loans are usually considered 
as furnishing the most valuable paper. 
They are ordinarily for a shorter period 
and the cattle are at all times more 
marketable and are not subject to the 
same vicissitudes of weather, disease, 
and accident as are the stockers. Some 
authorities feel that such loans should 
not be made by cattle loan companies 
but should be taken care of by com- 
mercial banks. 

The cattle loan companies make their 
loans in one of three ways: through 
their country correspondents, through 
the commission companies, or direct to 
the cattlemen. Many large loans come 











Let Us put You in touch with 
Our Clients in Many States. 





SIMONS, BRITTAIN & ENGLISH, INC. 


Bank Building Design Exclusively 
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Architect direct, but probably as many of the 
smaller are made with\a local bank as 

COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA Sar NOTORY. 
101 N. High St. 336 Fourth Ave. 929 Chesnut St. Several methods are followed in plae- 


ing loans through country banks. Some 
loans are, of course, too large for coun- 
0 try banks to handle at all. In this case 
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Interior View of the Ground Floor and Mezzanine Floor 





SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK CITY 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM - 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 


680 Fifth Avenue 


while the country bank receives a con- 
mission for negotiating the loan (this 
commission being paid by the cattle loan 
company), the loan is made directly by 
the loan company to the eattlemen. In 
practically all other cases either the 
country bank indorses the paper, or it 


is endorsed by the officers and the 
wealthiest directors. The latter type of 
indorsement in the case of country 


banks is often the most valuable, and 
at the same time keeps down the amount 
of money the country bank must show 
on its books as having been borrowed. 


All possible care is taken by a cattle 
loan company in gathering information 
and in its varied check-ups. It is prob- 
able that in no other line of credit work 
is the information regarding the 
borrower, the security, and other vital 
matters made as full and accurate. 

First of all, cattle loan companies 
emphasize the necessity of doing busi- 








ness with the right kind of men, since 
the company is doing business as a rule 
not with a large firm or corporation, 
but with an individual. For that reason 
the personal element, so important in 
the granting of credit, becomes of 
special significance in the making of 
eattle loans. “The brand on the man 
is worth more than the brand on the 
cattle.” 


Four blank forms are used by cattle 
loan companies in obtaining informa- 
tion on prospective loans. These forms 
are the application, financial statement, 
inquiry, and inspector’s report, and the 
filling out of these forms separately or 
together is a universal requirement. 
When the application is a separate 
form, the information furnished deals 
with personal particulars regarding the 
applicant, the purpose of the loan, in- 
formation as to interest, length of 
maturity, ete. 
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The cattle loan companies also en- 
deavor to obtain accurate information 
from other sources than the borrower. 
All large cattle companies and most of 
the smaller ones use “inquiries” as they 
are called, which are sent out through 
their credit departments to verify the 
information given by the applicant for 
loans. These are addressed to bankers, 
merchants and eattlemen as well as to 
the county recorder. Efforts are made 
by the companies to establish relations 
with banks in the territory they cover, 
upon which they can depend for in- 
formation. 

The cattle loan company attaches the 
greatest importance to _ inspections. 
Every company has at least one regular 
inspector, although some depend upon 
local men to make a part of their in- 
spections. The local inspector is either 
a eattle man, or a country banker who 
is employed to inspect loans which have 
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VERYONE familiar with building material knows that 
granite is the most durable and that its polish, beauty 
and variety of colors is permanent. 


Minnesota Pearl Pink granite has been used with excellent 


results in many attractive bank jobs. 


following: 


Branch, Peoples State Benk 
Grant State Bank 

Federal Reserve Bank - 
Federal Land Bank - 
Galesburg National Bank 
National nk of Commerce 
Ashland National Bank = - 
Union Trust & Savings Bank 
Inland Trust & Savings Bank 
Depositors State Bank ~ 
West Side National Bank 


National Bond & Mortgage, Bank & Office 


American Trust Co. 

Aurora National Bank - 
First National Bank - - 
First National Bank - - 


These jobs include the 


- Detroit, Mich. 
- St. Louis, Mo. 
- St. Louis, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Galesburg, Ill. 
Lincoln, oo 
Ashland, Ky. 
Dubuque, Ia. 

- - hicago 

- - Chicago 

- = Chicago 

- Chicago 

- "South Bend, Ind. 

~ - Aurora, Til. 

- -=- = Emporia, Kans. 
- Hartford, Wis. 


If you are contemplating a new building or remodeling, 
call for Minnesota Pearl Pink which is the product of the 
Cold Spring Granite Company, of Cold Spring, Minn. This 
company operates the largest and best equipped granite 
manufacturing plant in the second largest granite district of 
the world, in Minnesota, where famous and durable granite 
abounds. 


Promptness in service and deliveries guaranteed 


COLD SPRING GRANITE COMPANY 


Formerly Rockville Granite Co., Cold Spring, Minn. 
Quarries at 


St. Cloud, Rockville and Cold Spring, Minn. 








not been taken through his bank. Prae- 
tically every company makes it a prac- 
tice to inspect each loan at least once a 
year. Inspection may, of course, be 
made at any time in case question arises 
as to the safety of the loan. 

The inspection includes first a count 
of the cattle covered by the company’s 
mortgage. It is very difficult or almost 
impossible in certain kinds of open 
range loans to make a close count or 
inspection of cattle, except in the an- 
nual round-up, owing to the large areas 
over which the eattle are scattered. Most 
companies require a tally by class, num- 
ber, value, weight and brands. The 
latter is especially important, for the 
brand is the only means the company 
has of identifying its security. Further 
detailed information is required as to 


feed, range, and water, and the general 
condition and appearance of the ranch 
or farm. If eattle are purchased by 
the borrower in the center at which the 
company is located, the final inspection 
is easily made, and takes place at the 
same time as the purchase. If they are 
purchased elsewhere, an inspector is 
sent to the borrower’s farm, and, when 
they are delivered he inspects them to be 
sure they are same cattle he examined 
previously. 

One of the most important and com- 
mon conditions which must be met be- 
fore a cattle loan company will make a 
loan is that it shall be the only lender 
to the applicant. Confusion would be 
endless if one company held a mortgage 
on 200 steers and another a mortgage 
on 100 belonging to the same owner. 


Each company could only identify its 


security if the brands were different, 
and this is in fact required before any 
company will loan to an applicant who 
has already borrowed with eattle as 
security. 

The company also specifies that the 
borrower shall own his ranch. It be- 
lieves the renter is not as steady as the 
landowner; it looks to the first or second 
mortgage on the ranch as something to 
fall back on in case the loan becomes 
doubtful. 

The loan is secured by a chattel mort- 
gage upon the cattle, and often upon 
“all the right, title, and interest of the 
mortgagor in and to the pasturage, feed 
pens, feed troughs, and water privileges 
used in feeding said livestock.” 

The methods of banks in making 
cattle loans are very similar to those 
of cattle loan companies, and wherever 
they are different it is because the bank 
is intimately acquainted with the bor- 
rower and his affairs. For this reason 
country banks and in some eases banks 
in larger places are able to make eattle 
loans in a similar way to loan com- 
panies. 

In summing up the merits of cattle 
paper the first one mentioned by cattle- 
men and country banks is the liquidity 
of the security. This paper is con- 
vertible into cash at any time, for beef 
is a necessity and the markets are open 
six days a week at which a sale can 
always be made. 

The second merit of cattle paper is 
that the buyer of it enjoys an inereas- 
ing margin of security from day to 
day in normal times. Rarely is the fall 
in the market greater than the increase 
in the security. Fat cattle bring a 
higher price than thin ones and there- 
fore the increase in the value of the 
security on account of added weight 
may be comparatively rapid. If a loan 
is properly margined a fairly heavy loss 
ean be sustained in the worth of the 
security, without rendering it impossible 
to pay the loan. 

The third advantage of cattle paper 
is that the buyer is unusually well 
guardéd on matters other than financial. 
This takes the form of protection in 
the way of information and from the 
law. On account of the simplicity of 
the business, any buyer of eattle paper, 
with the data gathered by the loan com- 
pany before him, is in a position to 
know with a fair degree of accuracy 
how much chance he has of repayment. 
The buyer of commercial paper has no 
control over the affairs of the borrower 
but the chattel mortgage upon which 
cattle paper is based protects the buyer 
against the security being moved, con- 
cealed, or fraudulently disposed of. 

Certain disadvantages of cattle paper 
have not been touched upon in this 
article. It may be mentioned, however, 
that these unfavorable conditions are 
gradually being eliminated through the 
work of various agencies. 
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1884 — 1924 


“The tower, in its origin, is a building for 
strength of defense, and faithfulness of 
watch,” says Ruskin. 


This original purpose has long since been out- 
grown; nevertheless, the tower has been preserved 
to us through the ages as one of the best loved tra- 
ditions of architecture. Viewed across a sea of roofs 
and volleying smoke-stacks, a city’s dominating 
towers are at once a challenge to the imagination 
and a stimulus to industry. 


The towers here illustrated are built of Indiana 
Limestone, the one being that of the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, erected forty years ago, the other 
that of the Temple Building, Chicago, recently 
completed. Note in the first, the expression of dig- 
nity and strength; in the other, grace and inspira- 
tion— expression made effective in both instances 
by the use of this natural stone. 


Indiana Limestone is beautiful when simply laid, 
stone upon stone with no ornamentation, as in the 
Auditorium Tower, or when elaborately and precisely 
carved and fashioned into turrets and pinnacles as 
in the Temple Building Tower. 
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Temple Building Tower, Chicago, 
Holabird & Roche, Architects. 








Auditorium Hotel Tower 
Chicago, Adler & Sullivan, 
Architects. 





Our handsomely illustrated booklet on bank 

building will be sent free upon request. Address, 

Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, 
Box 783, Bedford, Indiana. 
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RECENT IMPORTANT BANK 
TAX DECISION 


An important ruling affecting banks 
has just been issued by the Income Tax 
Department, according to M. L. Seid- 
man, C. P. A., tax expert of Seidman 
& Seidman, certified public 
ants. This ruling holds that every bank 
that credits a depositor with interest 
amounting to $1,000 or more in any 
year must file individual information re- 
turns to that effect on forms 1086 and 
1099. 

Heretofore it was generally believed 
that information returns were required 
to be filed only by those who actually 
pay the interest, but the new ruling de- 
cides that the bank is as much the payer 
of the interest as the real borrower. 

“The Income Tax Department re- 
alizes, however,” Mr. Seidman pointed 
out, “that a strict enforcement of the 
ruling would make it necessary for the 
bank to keep detailed records of a kind 
never kept before, and impose an undue 
burden on it. The Department has 
therefore announced that it does not 
deem it necessary for the banks to main- 
tain a record with respect to each item 
of interest passing through its depart- 
ments. It is expected, however, that 
all banks will use ordinary care on such 
transactions and render a_ substantial 
compliance with the law. 


“In other words, if the bank has 
reason to believe that the person re- 
ceiving the income is one to whom pay- 
ments during the calendar year of in- 
terest on bonds will amount to $1,000 
or more, a record of payments made to 
that person should be maintained in 
order that returns on forms 1096 and 
1099 may be filed not later than March 
15 of the succeeding year.” 


account- 


Remodeling to the interior and ex- 
terior of the bank and office building 
of the Freeport Trust and Savings 
Bank, Freeport, Illinois is planned. 
This will involve an expenditure of 
$50,000. 

A one story bank building, to cost 
$10,000, will be erected for the Browns- 
town Bank of Brownstown, Illinois. 


A bank and office building to cost 
$100,000 is planned by the Potters Na- 
tional Bank, East Liverpool, Ohio. 
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HOW A VIGOROUS PROGRAM 
UPBUILT AGRICULTURE 


(Continued from page 21) 


farm products shows and .agricultural 

exhibits at the county fair. 
(e) Adoption of a 

program and assisting in carrying such 


good roads 
a program forward. 

3. Marketing: 

(a) Assisting in standardizing of 
produce by grading and proper pack- 
ing. Also getting the farmers in. pre- 
seribed localities to raise one grade of 
potatoes, live stock, etc. in order that 
production of 
car-load-lot 


there may be enough 
similar nature to attract 
buyers. 

(b) Making survey of successful 
marketing methods and facilities in 
operation and disseminating this in- 
formation. 

4. Building up Dairy Industry. 

(a) By encouraging introduction of 
pure bred cattle; cleanliness in milk 
and dairy products; dissemination of 
information on proper feeding and care 
of cattle; encouraging dairy men to ad- 
vertise and use publicity in creating 
greater home consumption of milk and 
in assisting in bringing sufficient milk 
receiving stations into Chambersburg to 
keep the market demand sufficient to 
retain a price whereby the farmers can 
afford to produce milk under conditions 
as outlined above. 

During the winter for the last couple 
of years a dozen or more meetings were 
held throughout the country districts in 
the schoolhouses and churches. Farmers 
and their wives attended these meetings 
to hear experts from State college and 
the Agricultural Department of Penn- 
sylvania speak on matters particularly 
of interest to the local community. 

After the series of meetings men- 
tioned above we hold a mid-winter con- 
ference in Chambersburg combined with 
a corn show and fruit and farm product 
exhibits. At these meetings we have 
good talks on co-operation, dairying, 
stock raising, fertilization, and pure 
seed, together with a certain amount of 
entertainment such as music and mov- 
ing pictures. 

In 1922 we shipped into Franklin 
County 3000 bushels of Michigan dis- 
ease-free potatoes and distributed them 
among the growers at cost. The result 
of this was a crop of 42,000 bushels of 
potatoes, all of one variety, which sold 
at from 70 to 80 cents per bushel. In 
1923 more than 12,000 bushels of the 
same kind of disease-free were ordered. 


We are given credit for having the 
largest pure bred pig club in the state 
with 270 members. 


The boys and girls 


raise Polands, Duroes, Berkshires and 
Hampshires. 

Every year we hold a stock and farm 
products show at Red Bridge Park 
which is near Chambersburg. Nothing 
but pure bred stock is exhibited. Prizes 
are awarded to the owners of the best 
cattle, horses, chickens, hogs, ete. 

Chambersburg has accomplished many 
things, and more will follow. We are 
learning the assets of our community 
which were heretofore undeveloped, and 
we are learning it because the farmers 
have been progressive enough to give a 
fair trial to suggestions from the coun- 
ty agent, and because the Chamber of 
Commerce of the city, which was sup- 
ported throughout by the banks, has 
spread the gospel of making the land 
vield its fullest harvest with the aid of 
modern and scientific methods. 


Advantages of Co-operative Safe 
Deposit Advertising 

Walter C. Reid, vice president of the 
Lincoln Safe Deposit Company, New 
York and secretary of the New York 
Safe Deposit Association believes that 
the proper way for the safe deposit 
vaults of a community to advertise is to 
pool their efforts in a common endeavor 
to educate the public to use their safe 
deposit boxes. If a single bank or safe 
deposit company advertises the advan- 
tages of safe deposit facilities every vault 
in the city or town is benefited, because 
it is natural for everyone to take out his 
box in the neighborhood which is most 
convenient to him. On the other hand, 
if the safe deposit companies band to- 
gether to inculeate the safe deposit idea 
in the mind of the publie every vault 
will be aided and the cost per unit of 
the advertising for each company will 
be considerably less than if a few were 
advertising and the others doing nothing. 


The Irwin Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, Jeannettee, Pennsylvania is now 
oceupying its new $100,000 bank build- 
ing located on Main Street in the heart 
of the business district. The trust com- 
pany was organized a little more than 
one year ago. 


William Niles has: resigned as pres- 
ident of the First National Bank, 
LaPorte, Indiana. Mr. Niles has.been 
president for 37 years and a member 
of the board of directors for 60 years. 
Herbert W. Fox succeeds him. 
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WHEN FARMERS DISPLAY THE 
FRUIT OF THEIR LABORS 
(Continued from page 28) 
do so. The majority took away their 
first display and replaced them by fresh 

fruit. in even better condition. 

It was a splendid experience for the 
bank, and we are looking forward to 
a fruit next year at about the 
same time of the vear, but three times 
as big as the last one. 

We experience, however. 
Next year I will have a special exhibi- 
tion for the ladies, who felt rather left 
out of the last exhibit. There will be 
prizes for embroidery, canned goods, 
cakes, pies, and all kinds of household 
articles. We cannot neglect the ladies. 
There will be flowers both for the ladies 
and the children. I am only wondering 
whether the bank will hold the number 
who will be on hand at our exhibit this 
year. 

As to the cost of the fruit show we 
ean truthfully say that it was almost 
nothing. The only things purchased 
were paper plates and three shades of 
ribbons with gold lettering denoting the 
first and second prizes and honorable 
mention. 


show 


learn by 


The results of the show are thousands 
of dollars in deposits besides the good 
will of the community, a thing which, 
of course, can never be precisely 
measured. We secured the apprecia- 
tion of the farmer who as a rule be- 
lieves himself to be the most abused 
man in the country, but in this ease he 
was due for a surprise and he got it. 


MAKING THE LETTER BOX 

YOUR “BRANCH” BANK 

EPOSITORS appreciate the efforts 

of the bank to furnish service to 
them and this is one of the reasons for 
the development in certain banks of a 
system for banking by mail. This plan 
is a great time-saver for many eus- 
tomers of the bank, as it enables them 
to make deposits at any time without 
coming to the bank. 

The Williamsburgh Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, New York is using a banking 
by mail system which is described in 
a booklet called “Banking By Mail” 
which was sent to depositors. 

The hooklet says in part: 


Banking-By-Mail will give you more 
time for the things you want to do, more 
time for the things you must do and it 
will also add dollars to your bank account. 

Banking-By-Mail with the Williams- 
burgh Savings Bank is simple, safe, and 
satisfactory. It brings this big bank with- 
in the reach of everyone, everywhere. With 
that system, the depositor is no farther 
from the facilities of the Williamsburgh 
Savings Bank than the letter-box nearest 
to him; for every letter-box is in effect 
a branch bank open twenty-four hours a 
day—a ‘‘bank’’ where there is no waiting 
in line. 

Just as soon as a deposit or draft is 
received the transaction is completed and 
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the pass-book returned immediately by 
mail to the depositor. The time-saving 
idea is maintained throughout the Bank- 
ing-by-Mail Department and so is the 
Williamsburgh Savings Bank’s high stand- 
ard of prompt, careful and courteous 
service. 

It is so easy to mail a deposit that 
those who take advantage of that system 
are sure to have more money than they 
otherwise would. 

Many of our depositors mail a certain 
sum every pay-day. It is surprising how 
even small amounts deposited regularly 
grow into large amounts in a few short 
years. 

TO OPEN AN ACCOUNT—It is only 
necessary to sign two ecards, and fill out 
and sign a description blank, which will 
be furnished upon request, these forms are 
returned to the bank with the first deposit. 
The aceouyt is then opened and a pass 
book, with the amount of the deposit 
credited therein, is mailed to the deposi 
tor. 

MONEY ORDERS, CHECKS or CASH 

are taken on deposit. Money Orders 
should be made payable to the Williams- 
burgh Savings Bank, and depositors’ per- 
sonal checks should likewise be made pay 
able to the bank. 

When opening an account by check 
drawn by any persons other than the de 
positor, the check should be made payable 
to the depositor and indorsed by him, and 
beneath his indorsement the maker should 
write the words ‘‘indorsement guaranteed ’’ 
and sign his name. However, that guaran- 
tee of indorsement is required only when 
the first deposit is made by check. After 
the account has been opened, guarantee 
of depositor’s indorsement is not required. 

Cash deposits up to $100 may safely be 
sent by registered mail. 

A ten-cent stamp is sufficient to cover 
cost of registering packages containing 
sums up to $50 in currency. A twenty- 
cent stamp should be affixed to all pack- 
ages containing sums in excess of $50 and 
not more than $100. 

Cash sums in amounts greater than $100 
should be sent by express. 

The pass-book must accompany all de- 
posits. 

Deposits are received from $1 to $5,000. 

Dividends are paid on all balances from 
$3 to $5,000. 

Withdrawals may be made by filling out 
a blank draft which will be sent for that 
purpose. 

Write on it the amount required and 
sign it, with ink, mail it with the pass- 
book, and the amount requested will be 
sent either by check to your order, or in 
cash, as you may direct. If in eash, the 
letter will be registered. The pass-book 
must accompany all drafts. 

All deposits in this bank are considered 
confidential. No information, not even the 
existence of an account, will be given to 
any one except the depositor. 

Under ordinary cireumstances, The 
Williamsburgh Savings Bank pays on de- 
mand and requires no previous notice for 
the withdrawal of money. 

THINGS TO REMEMBER: 


The pass-book must accompany all 
transactions. 
The bank furnishes a deposit ticket 


to forward with each deposit. That ticket 
should always bear the depositor’s present 
address. 

All drafts should be filled out and signed 
with ink and the return address plainly 
written in full. 

All requests for payment in cash should 
be accompanied by 10 cents to cover 
registration charges. If the cash sum to 


be withdrawn is greater than Fifty ($50.) 
Dollars, an additional five (5) cents should 
be sent to cover cost of insuring the re- 
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turn package against loss. 

Notify the bank immediately of any 
change of address. 5 

Be sure that cheeks for 
properly indorsed. 

Mail your pass-book at least once a year 
to have dividend (interest) entered there- 
in. 

A withdrawal of 
does not 
ance. 


deposit are 


part of an 
disturb the interest on 


aceount 
the bal- 


The lowa Savings Bank of Ft. Dodge, 
Iowa plans to construct a one or two 
story bank building. 


Contract has been awarded for a 
$150,000 bank building for the Soulway 
Realty Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Plans are being drawn for a_ two 
story bank, office and store building to 
cost $60,000 for the First National Bank, 
MeCook, Nebraska. 


Work will start about the middle of 
the year on the twelve story addition 
to the Pacifie-Southwest Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank building of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. It will cost $1,000,000. The 
bank will use the ground floor, while 
the upper eleven floors of the building 
will be used for offices. 


REED MASTER PLAN 


“Emancipator of Detail” 


Our 
Handling— 


of correspondent’s ac- 
counts is based upon terms 
and services that are both 


liberal and co-operative. 


We are ready to serve 
you in any special way 
our facilities may suggest. 
Ask one of our corre- 


spondents. 


™ F1FTHIHIRD 


Nationa Bank» Cincinnan 
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A BANKER-FARMER PROGRAM 
IN CLOVERLAND 


(Continued from page 15) 
were completed the loans were earried 
by the bank designated by the bor- 


rower. About half the purchase price 


was paid down or other live-stock equal 
in value to the cattle purchased was in- 
cluded in the mortgage, and the balance 
made payable in eight equal quarterly 


payments extending over a two 
period. The interest rate was six per 
cent semi-annually and there was no 


year 


commission or service charge. A more 
liberal credit policy was adopted than 
any one bank could safely pursue and 
the banks were indemnified by the 
guaranty. Most of the guarantors, how- 
ever, were the directors of the banks in 
the county. 

In about there were 
brought into the county in this way 
high-grade and 


seven years 


many carloads of 
registered cows, heifers and bulls. New 
business activity was discontinued when 
prices became so high that it was felt 
they could not hold and all of the notes 
have been paid in full without calling on 
the guarantors for a cent. This was 
strictly a co-operative enterprise with 
no provision for profit to anyone ex- 
cepting the farmer who purchased the 
stock. 

For a time, while prices were declin- 
ing toward the vanishing point, there 
was no indication of a demand for 
financing the purchase of dairy cattle 
but it is believed that prices are now 
fully deflated and there is evidence of 
considerable activity during the year. 
A new plan known as the “New Ashland 
Plan” which originated in Pettis 
County, Missouri, is making its appear- 
ance; the Escanaba Chamber of Com- 
meree is organizing in Delta County to 
try it out. 

Under this plan a small non-profit 
corporation is formed in each commu- 
nity, small enough to inelude only farm- 
ers who can conveniently use the same 
bull. Each farmer who participates 
takes one share of stock ($100.00) for 
each cow and may take not less than 
two or more than five cows; 25 cows 
and one bull are purchased by each 
corporation, which brings the invest- 
ment up to $6000 by the time delivery 
is completed. The farmers who keep 
the cows put in $2500 and $3500 is 
contributed by other people in the com- 
munity, bankers and business men in- 
terested in dairy development. 

The farmers are carefully selected 
and the cows turned over to them with 
little reserved by the corporation. The 
farmer keeping the cows gets all of 
the milk and half the calves and a 
$5.00 service fee compensates the farmer 
who keeps the bull. Bull calves are dis- 
posed of as soon as possible and the 
proceeds divided equally between the 
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farmer and the company and all heifer 
calves must be raised. At the end of 
five vears all the original cattle and all 
of the inerease are brought 
and sold at auction; 


together 
the sale price of 
the original animals all goes to the com- 
pany and the inerease is divided 
equally between the farmer and the 
company. 

Too few organizations of this kind 
have completed the five year period to 
give a basis for figuring, but conserv- 
ative estimates based upon experience 
in dairying indicate that at the end of 
the five year period pure-bred cattle will 
have increased to the decided advantage 
of the community and that there is very 
little chance that any of the stockholders 
will take any loss. 

No plan is perfect: It is objected to 
this latter plan that too much money 
must be tied up by the business men of 
the community for the results aeccom- 
plished and that it can be made avail- 
able only to the farmers in improved 
and thickly settled districts who, natur- 
ally, are best able to help themselves. 
No doubt the original Ashland or guar- 
anty plan will reach more people more 
generally distributed throughout the 
territory with a less cash outlay. This 
plan, too, has its weak spots; registered 
cattle may be placed on farms where 
proper care is impossible; cattle which 
are covered by chattle mortgages may 
be scattered over a wide area so that 
inspection is difficult, and if the demand 
is great it is possible that banks will 
be called upon to earry loans a!l out of 
proportion to the 
guaranty. 


amount of the 
By properly guarding against 
their inherent weakness either of these 
plans will serve to stimulate a dairy 
development which is very desirable in 
territory adapted to dairving. 

Aroused to the necessity for agricult- 
ural developments many of the country 
banks a number of years ago made the 
mistake of tying up too large a part 
of their assets in mortgage loans. For- 
tunately the situation was not ag- 
gravated here by a great inflation of 
land values, but it was nevertheless bad 
enough so that with the added burden 
of Liberty Loans, rediscounting was the 
order of the day and did not clear up 
even when it ceased to be a patriotic 
duty. 

Though reluctant to admit it at first, 
these bankers have come to realize that 
the Federal Land Bank is able to apply 
the proper remedy. The local bankers 
are not entirely to blame; in the early 
days there was no evidence that the 
Land Banks were particularly anxious 
for their co-operation. Fortunately, in 
most localities, these misunderstandings 
have all been adjusted. The local 
banker knows that he has no business 
loading up with an excessive amount of 
long time loans and that there is work 
in this rapidly developing country for 
all the capital that can be interested. 


The Land Bank officials on the other 
hand, have discovered that no one is 
better qualified to assist them on the 
ground where loans are made than the 
experienced local banker. This country 
probably does not vet present an oppor- 
tunity for the Intermediate Credit 
Ranks; short term. financing can be 
tuken eare of locally, but certainly the 
Federal Land. Bank is to play an im- 
portant part in the development of this 
new dairy country. 

The agricultural credit situation in 
this Cloverland country is, on the whole, 
very well in hand. True there is always 
the new settler to finance on cut-over 
land but the straight thinkers interested 
in this problem have long since ceased 
to blame the bankers for any failure 
to care for his needs; they have come to 
realize that the new settler has no basis 
for bank credit and that the problem 
requires another solution. 


NEW BUSINESS DISCUSSED 
IN TRUST MEETING 


MPHASIS on the human service 

side of trust company business and 
the effectiveness of advertising and the 
radio in inereasing publie understand- 
ing and confidence in respect to this 
class of banking, dominated the meet- 
ings of the trust companies of the United 
States February 14th held at the Hotel 
Commodore New York under. the 
auspices of the Trust Company Divi- 
sion, American Bankers Association. 

Francis H. Sisson, vice president, 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York, 
and chairman of the Committee on 
Publicity of the Trust Company Divi- 
sion, told of the committee’s national 
advertising campaign to popularize the 
trust company idea. The subject was 
further discussed by F. W. Ellsworth, 
vice president, Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company, New Orleans, La. He stressed 
the thought that fiduciary work was a 
form of real public service. 

In this connection the development by 
means of radio lectures of the practice 
of leaving life insurance in trust to be 
applied for the benefit of dependents 
was taken up. It was pointed out that 
this means gave opportunity to bring 
the thought home to the family circle 
that an estate could be created by the 
head of the family and devoted to com- 
pleting his children’s education or pro- 
viding a competence for his family. Co- 
operation rather than competition with 
the insurance companies and the legal 
profession was urged. Thomas P. 
Hennings, vice president, Mercantile 
Trust Company, St. Louis, and chairman 
of the committee on insurance trusts, 
said such activities by trust companies 
should be made supplemental in nature 
to the work of the insurance companies. 

Topics of discussion were policies to 
be pursued in acceptance of new busi- 
ness; fundamentals of correct trust 
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charges; investing trust funds; auditing 
practice in connection with trusts; co- 
operation between trust companies; in- 
surance trusts, and’ business extension. 


The conference committee consists of 
Frank W. Blair, president, Union Trust 
Company, Detroit, Mich., chairman; 
Thomas C. Hennings, vice president, 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.; William S. Miller, vice president, 
The Northern Trust Company, Chicago, 
Ill.; Francis H. Sisson, vice president, 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
New York; William P. Gest, president, 


Fidelity Trust Company Philadelphia, 
Pa.; L. H. Roseberry, vice president, 
Security Trust & Savings Bank, Los 


Angeles, Calif., and Leroy 
secretary, 
ments. 


A. Mershon, 


who is in charge of arrange- 


The annual banquet was held in the 
evening, the toastmaster was Evans 
Woollen, president of the Trust Com- 
pany Division, Ameriean Banker Asso- 
ciation. The speakers were John W. 
Roper, editor, “The Cleveland Press,” 
and Dr. Charles R. Brown, Dean Divin- 
ity School, Yale University. Others at 
the speaker’s table were James S. 
Alexander, president, New York Clear- 
ing House Association, New York; John 
W. Prentiss, president, Investment 
Bankers Association of America, New 
York; Frederick D. Underwood, presi- 
dent, Erie Railroad Company, New 
York; P. A. S. Franklin, president 
International Mercantile Marine, New 
York; Seward Prosser, chairman of 
board, Bankers Trust Company, New 
York; George S. Silzer, Governor State 
of New Jersey, Trenton, N. J.; Walter 
W. Head, president, American Bankers 
Association and president, Omaha Na- 
tional Bank, Omaha, Nebr.; H. E. 
Fosbroke, D. D. Dean The General The- 
ological Seminary, New York; William 
E. Knox, first vice president American 
Bankers Association and _ president, 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York; 
Benjamin Strong, Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York; Seymour L. 
Cromwell, president New York Stock 
Exchange, New York; Delos W. Cooke, 


associate director, Cunard Steamship 
Company, Ltd., New York; Charles H. 
Sabin, chairman of board, Guaranty 


Trust Company of New York, New 
York; George V. McLaughlin, super- 
intendent, banking department, State 
of New York, Albany, N. Y.; Frederick 


M. P. Pearse, secretary to Governor 
Silzer, Trenton, N. J.; and F. N. 


Shepherd, executive manager, American 
Bankers Association, New York. 


The work of remodeling the First Na- 
tional Bank building of Port Clinton, 
Ohio is progressing. The interior is be- 
ing remodeled and will be fitted out 
with entire new fixtures and equipment. 
The outer wall is being refinished with 
a stone wall. 
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A Banking Service 
Complete in Every Detail 


HILE The Drovers enjoys 
the distinction of being con- 
veniently located ‘“‘at the Yards”, 
it extends to its correspondents 
a banking service which is com- 


plete in every respect. 


Business requiring attention in 
the Loop, or any Suburb, can be 
effectively as 
Our loca- 
tion and long experience at the 
Yards have developed a special- 
ized degree of prompt service 
which applies not only to live 
stock transactions but any other 
business handled{byga Chicago 


handled just as 
Stock Yards business. 


correspondent. 


Send all of your business to 


The Drovers. 


Direct Member Chicago 
Clearing House Association 


ROVERS 
National Bank—~“* 


Union Stock Yards- T 








REED MASTER PLAN 


“A Scoop” 
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Appointment of Wesley H. Brackney 
as trust officer of the Merchants’ and 
Clerks’ Savings Bank, Toledo, Ohio was 
announced. The bank qualified as a 
trust company a few months ago and 
has been rapidly building up that type 
of business. President E. Louis Schom- 
burg has been acting trust officer pend- 
ing the appointment of an additional 
man to the bank staff. 


The Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank 
of Lynwood, California is soon to begin 
the erection of a new bank building 
which will cost $50,000. The building 
is to be 35x80 feet. 
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For Advance 
Reports on 


Bonds 


Proposed issues, 
bids wanted, etc. 
WRITE 














PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


Hinckley Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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A PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 
THAT CUTS EXPENSES 


By centralizing buying for the bank it produces 
great economies because of quantity buying and 
in establishing uniform equipment throughout 


By FREDERICK S. POPE 


Cashier, Chicago Trust Company, Chicago 


VERY banking institution 

several departments, can, I believe, 
find the same advantages in a central 
purchasing department that we have 
found in ours. 

Our purchasing department was in- 
stituted with our opening in new quar- 
ters last September. It was established 
with the idea of centralizing all service 
which functions for the various depart- 
ments as well as for greater economy 
and efficiency. After six months we find 
that it is one of the most indispensable 
departments in our institution, and we 
are enthusiastic over its suecess. 

We have found that the installation 
of our purchasing department has re- 
sulted in a great saving because of 
quantity buying. It guarantees a uni- 
formity of equipment throughout the 
bank, and it increases the efficiency of 
the entire institution because of its quick 
and systematic service. When depart- 
ments do their own buying a bank soon 
becomes filled with a great variety of 
furniture and machine equipment, which 
is very undesirable. Adoption of stand- 
ard types promotes uniformity, efficiency 
and economy. 

This service is accomplished through 
a carefully planned system for order- 
ing and delivering. Everything is 
ordered by requisition. The requisition 
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CHANGEABLE 


Bulletin Boards, Desk and Wall Cal- 
endars, Building Directories, Name 
plates, Bronze Signs and Tablets. 


Write for Folder 


DAVENPORT-TAYLOR MFG. CO. 


412 Orleans St. 101 W. 42nd St 
Chicago New York 
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Readers will confer a favor 


blank has three carbon copies, all num- 
bered to identify the department in 
which they originate. The department 
head retains one copy, the original is 
sent to the house from whieh the goods 








FREDERICK S. POPE 


are purchased, a third copy is filed by 
the purchasing department under the 
name of the house delivering, and the 
fourth copy is retained by the stock 
clerk who checks the goods upon re- 
ceipt. 

The running inventory is a valuable 
system which saves much time and elim- 
inates the tedious annual inventory. A 
daily record is kept of everything in 
the stock room and every day the stock 
clerk knows exactly what he has on 
hand. In the file a maximum and mini- 
mum quantity is posted for every ar- 
ticle. This assures an adequate supply 
at all times and eliminates the possibil- 
ity of overloading. In the case of forms, 
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this is especially important. 

To release orders from the stock room, 
another requisition is used. This is in 
duplicate, also numbered to identify 
the department issuing it. The head of 
the department signs the order and 
keeps the copy. He then signs the re- 
ceipt which is posted in the stock room. 
This.assures a perfect check. 

The files which contain our orders 
to outside houses are cleared on the first 
of each month. These files contain our 
order, the delivery invoice, and the du- 
plicate of the original order which can 
be quickly checked with the monthly 
statement. When the bills are paid our 
files are clear for the next month. 

Efficient service is maintained _ be- 
cause of the arrangement of the stock 
room. The room itself is divided into 
department sections. These in turn are 
divided into classes of supplies. This 
arrangement makes it possible for the 
stock clerk to immediately locate the 
article wanted. 

A bank the size of ours which has 
around 16 millions in deposits will find 
that the management of the purchasing 
department will not take the entire time 
of an efficient man. Because of this we 
have extended the duties of the depart- 
ment. 

The manager of the purchasing de- 
partment has joint charge with the audit- 
ing department of our archive vaults 
where all old records are stored. He 
has charge of the duplicating work; the 
ditto machine, and the addressograph- 
ing. He also directs the use of the 
photostat machine, which has become a 
very valuable part of our equipment. 
It is largely used by our banking, real 
estate loan and trust departments. We 
have also made him responsible for the 
repairing of all broken equipment, ad- 
justments, and things of a similar na- 
ture. 

In looking to the future of this de 
partment, we hope that some day it may 
serve to-do purchasing for the entire 
personnel of the bank, at a great sav- 
ing. This would include the buying of 
household equipment, canned goods, ete. 
in quantity, to be divided among the in- 
dividuals of the bank force. Eastern 


REED MASTER PLAN 


A tremendous saving power 
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offers to corporations, firms and 
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192 Rooms, with bath - - - 


160 Rooms, double, with bath, $5.00 - $6.00 
135 Rooms, large double with bath, $6.00- $7.00 
ManySample Roomsand Parlor Suites, $7.00up 


~ 
BREAKFASTS—Club Breakfasts with 
generous portions at 65c, 75c and $1.00. 


LUNCHEONS=—A la Carte in four 


nationally famous restaurants, 


DINNERS=—A Ia Carte. Special Sunday 
Table d'Hote dinner at $2.00. Special 
dinner in the Grill only, every evening 


excepting Sunday, at $1:50. 


CAFETERIA— Hollenden cooking and 


service at Cafeteria prices. 


MUSIC—Carl Rupp’s Hollenden Quintette 
in the Crystal Dining Room noon and 


evenings. 


Roscog J. Tompxins, Manager 


ALTO OOOO 


‘Not Expensive 


Large comfortable and well-furnished: 


83 Rooms, hot and cold running water, $2.50 
210 Rooms, single with bath, $3.00 - $3.50 
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individuals, a thoroughly modern and 
complete commercial banking service, 
including a highly developed credit 
information service which is available 
to customers. 


Special conveniences are offered to those 
engaged in foreign trade. These include 
foreign credit information and current 
data bearing upon foreign markets and 
trade opportunities. ; 
Long experience, covering the entire 
field of trust service, enables us to offer 
unexcelled facilities for the administra- 
tion ofall personal and corporate trusts. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided 
Profits - - - - $27,500,000 


100 Broapway 


57TH St. & FirtH AVE. 
40TH St. & Mapison Ave. 


Member Federal Reserve System 











banks have found this plan very satis- 
factory. 


While the purchasing department in 
our bank is relatively new, it has already 
proven that it fills a need in a most 
satisfactory manner. We are sold on 
the idea of a purchasing department 
for every institution large enough to 
use it to advantage. 


Powerful Savings Appeal 

“He Died Standing Up!” is the only 
legend on the cover of a savings booklet 
recently issued by the Coal and Iron 
National Bank, New York City. The 
reader’s curiosity is immediately aroused 
and he at once peruses the story within 
which carries a powerful thrift lesson: 


“It happened in England seventy-five years 
ago,” says the booklet. ‘“Branwell Bronte, who 
was the brother of the writers, Charlotte and 
Emily Bronte, wasted his life in dissipation, 
and died a nervous wreck. 

“But on the day he died his mind was per- 
fectly clear. He realized that indecision— 
putting things off—had ruined his life. To 
prove, at last, that he actually possessed will- 
power, he insisted upon dying standing up. 

“With his blind father praying in the corner 

of the room, while his two sisters implored him 
to return to his bed, he stood steadfastly against 
the wall, his arms spread against it, until he 
had breathed his last and collapsed. 
Are you a victim of indecision? Would you 
like to have more money in the bank? Do not 
Wait until the last day of your life to prove 
your will-power, as Branwell Bronte did. 

Start an account NOW in our Compound 
Interest Department ($1.00 is enough)—and 
deposit regularly each pay day. 

t's fascinating—and comforting—to watch 
“Se grow. 

} » while you thin it, 
secount. y think of it, open your 
‘Interest compounded monthly.” 


Thrift Budget Plan In New Form 


The Home Budget has had a success- 
ful record in recent years as a thrift 
stimulant and many banks have offered 
this plan to the publie. 


The budget idea is being presented 
by the Central Trust Company, Chicago, 
in a shape that is suited to the require- 
ment of the individual, no matter 
whether he is married or single, wealthy 
or impecunious. The word “budget” 
which some people might consider for- 
bidding is substituted by the word 
“plan.” A booklet called “Planned 
Success” deseribes the plan concisely. 
“The basis of the plan is to organize 
personal finances with the understand- 
ing that you, as an individual, have 
certain Fixed Charges, paid at fixed 
periods of the year, and certain Cur- 
rent Expenses, which are paid as you 
go along,” says the booklet, and it goes 
on to describe how the sum of the Fixed 
Charges should be set aside in the same 
order as earnings are received—weekly, 
semi-monthly, or monthly. The re- 
mainder of income is for Current Ex- 
penses. The Fixed Charge Items are: 
Dividends—Money You Owe Yourself. 
Ineome, Property, ete. 
Insurance. ... Life, Accident, Fire, Auto. 
Housing. . The Home You Own or Want. 
Fixed Expense.. Vacation and Holiday 


Funds, Improvements and Repairs— 


any item due at fixed periods in sub- 
stantial amount. 

The Current Expense items will there- 
fore be: Food, clothing, amusements, 
dentists and doetors bills, rent, light, 
laundry, ete. Users of the plan are 
urged to keep these expenses within 
their proper bounds during each period 
of income. 


At the recent meeting of the New 
Orleans Clearing House Association, R. 
S. Hecht, president of the Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Company, was elected 
president; Charles J. Theard, president 
of the Citizens Bank & Trust Company, 
vice president and Charles A. Morgan 
was re-elected manager. 

Mr. Heeht served as vice president of 
the Association during the past year and 
has served on the committee of manage- 
ment for several years. 


The fifteenth anniversary of the In- 
dependence State Bank, Chicago, was 
celebrated on February 2d. At 
the celebration a cake with coins 
baked in it was distributed to the visi- 
tors. A dance was held on the bank 
floor. Officers of the bank besides Mr. 
Bomash, as president, are Issac and 
Herman Schiff, vice president and 
cashier, respectively; Victor Kasterlik, 
vice president, and Julian Bomash, as- 
sistant cashier. 
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(Continued from page 23) 
be more in favor, generally speaking, 
than other types. If it is an agricul- 
tural center, it is likely that real estate 
bonds and farm loan securities will be 
popular. 

Bank directors, and = stock- 
holders, as well as the more prominent 
business men, are usually well informed 
the securities most in favor in 
the community, so advice should 
be sought. 

Another method for determining the 
popularity of different types of invest- 
ments is the questionnaire. A simple 


officers 


as to 
their 


letter sent to fiftv or a hundred people 
in the community (list may be taken 
from depositors}, listing the various 


kinds of bonds, and requesting the re- 
cipients to indicate their preference 
will be productive of much valuable in- 
formation. Later, when the bond de- 
partment has become a reality, those 
who have replied to the questionnaire 


can be followed up as prospects for 
bond sales. A letter along the follow- 


ing lines will serve: 


The oldest house in America 
dealing exclusively in 
Government Bonds 
Wholesalers to banks and brokers 


We Buy or Sell 


any amount of 


NITED STATE 
GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES 


No Commission Charged 


C.F. CHiILDs & Co. 


208 So. La Salle St. 
Chicago 


St. Louis Detroit Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Boston Cincinnati 
Minneapolis Kansas City 


120 Broadway 
New York 


The oldest house in America 
dealing exclusively in 
Government Bonds 
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PRACTICAL STEPS TO SET UP 
A BOND DEPARTMENT 





Dear Mr. Brown: 

It is our intention to establish a bond de- 
partment in connection with our bank in order 
to enable us to give all of our customers a 
more complete service. As you perhaps know, 
there are many types of securities—all of them 
good—each type meeting the individual re 
quirements of some investor. 

In order that this new department may prove 
of the greatest service to our clients, we ask 
you to please check below the types of sec urities 
interested in and return this 


you are especially 
letter to us. We will endeavor to prepare our- 
selves with all the necessary information per- 


taining to this type. s 
To render you the most complete and satis- 
factory service is our one aim and toward that 
end we ask your earnest co-operation. 
Thank you for this courtesy. 


Yours very truly, 
John J. Roberts, President 
FIRST STATE BANK 

( ) Government Bonds 

( ) Industrial Bonds 

( ) Railroad Bonds 

( ) Public Utility Bonds 

( ) Municipal Bonds 

( ) First Mortgage R. E. Bonds 

( ) Farm Mortgage Bonds 

( ) Long Term Bonds 

( ) Short Term Bonds 

( ) Denominations ( ) $1000; 

( ) $500; 
‘> $100. 

A study of the financial pages of 
daily newspapers and magazines will 
prove helpful. Articles treating of the 
financial ‘and investment situations, as 


well as the advertising that is published, 
are a reflection of conditions which the 
keen observer will be quick to note and 
act upon. Such information will enable 
the banker to serve his bond buying 
clientele more completely and satisfact- 
orily and to offer an advisory service 
that will be of material value in pro- 
moting bond sales. 

The bank of average size 
carry a large stock of bonds. — Indeed, 
it would be inadvisable to do so. As 
to the actual amount to be carried in 
dollars and cents, this must be deter- 
mined by experience. Some commun- 
ities are better bond markets than others. 
Determining factors are the size of the 
bank, the number of depositors, the 
amount on deposit, capital available 
and, of course, the responsiveness of 
the community to the idea of bond in- 
vestment. If $25,000 is the amount 
determined upon for the purchase of 
securities for re-sale this would probably 
be divided as follows: Twelve bonds of 
$1,000 denomination; twenty bonds of 
$500 denomination, and thirty bonds of 
$100 denomination. A good rule to 
follow is—a few bonds of the types most 
favored, in various denominations and 
maturity dates. 

Selecting Your Investment Bankers 

Another important phase in connec- 
tion with the establishment of a bond 
department is the selection of the under- 
writing houses or investment bankers 
from which the bank is to buy. The 
bank will only eare to deal with sue- 


need not 
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cessful houses of the highest reputation, 
known for their integrity and 
servatism, and whose directors 
officials are responsiblg, efficient 
capable men. Issues which they have 
underwritten or in which they have 
participated as underwriters are a re 


con- 
and 
and 


flection of their standing. Age, too, 
may be a factor, although not always 


so. However, the problem of determin- 
ing the fitness of a man or an institution 


is a matter every banker is familiar 
with. We can rely upon him to do a 
good job. Periodicals carrying finan- 


cial advertising can be used as a key 
in determining the progressiveness and 
desirability of originating or wholesale 
houses. 

It is well to keep in mind, that 
investment bankers (originating houses) 
have in their possession considerable in- 
formation of value in stimulating bond 
sales, which they will be glad to have 
the bank avail itself of. Booklets, cir- 
culars describing specific issues, sales 
letters, pamphlets, folders—all such 
material is of value, and should be used 
to awaken an interest in bonds and 
quicken sales. It is interesting to note 
here that in a survey recently made 1,363 
banks replied to the question, “Do 
security houses assist you by supplying 
cireularizing matter ?”’ 

Three hundred fifty-one—over 25 per 
cent—stated that they received such help. 

The generous use of sales literature 
will very likely bring a demand for 
bonds which the bank does not carry. 
These, as a rule, can be secured quickly 
by communicating with the issuing 
house. In the main such houses offer 
a splendid service—another reason for 
its being unnecessary to carry a large 
stock of securities. Many underwriting 
houses even go so far as to offer per- 
sonal sales help. In the survey above 
mentioned 304 banks—approximately 
22 per cent of those replying to the 
question—stated that the underwriting 
houses sent their own men into the local 
field to help the bank sell its bonds. 

Finding Prospects for Bond Sales 

Undoubtedly the most important 
factor in the sale of bonds is the per- 
sonnel of the department. As to the 
personnel we should recommend that it 
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be small at the start—perhaps the cashier 
or some other officer of the bank, and 
a clerical assistant whose services could 
be used in some other department as 


well. The department manager, if he 
is to operate largely single-handed, 


should be a salesman or at least have 
the sales instinct. If his acquaintance- 
ship is large and he has entree to the 
offices of the more prominent business 
men and the homes of the well-to-do, so 
much the better. Possessing a good 
working knowledge of bonds, and armed 
with convineing facts about the stability 
of his securities, the safeguards sur- 
rounding them, ete., he will soon place 
his department on a profitable basis of 
operation. As the business of the de- 
partment warrants it, help can be added. 

Needless to emphasize the value of 
local newspaper advertising, sales letters, 
direct-mail literature, the bank’s dis- 
play windows, ete. Volumes could be 
written about the various media that 
ean be used advantageously to raise in- 
quiries and stimulate sales. All of them 
are of some value, but none should be 
used carelessly or haphazardly. Learn 
what other banks and investment houses 
are doing to win interest in bonds— 
then develop some ideas of your own. 
Soon you will have a definite idea of 
what can be done effectively and eco- 
nomically. 


It might be well to repeat here that 
from the extensive investigation made 
recently, it was learned that the activ- 
jties of bond departments had little 
effect on deposits. Some said deposits 
actually increased; a small number, that 
they decreased; while the majority 
eould see no effect one way or the other. 
Then there is this thought to consider, 
too, touched upon in an earlier para- 
graph: A certain percentage of every 
bank’s depositors, sooner or later, reason 
themselves into the class of bond in- 
vestors. It may make little difference 
to a depositor from whom he buys 
bonds—but it does make a great deal 
of difference to the bank. We believe 
the inevitable conclusion of every 
banker will be: “If a depositor is 
going to buy bonds, we should do our 
utmost to see to it that the transaction 
is handled by us, and that he buys the 
types of securities best suited to his in- 
dividual needs.” In connection with 
this thought bankers will be interested 
to know that from an investigation made 
among Wisconsin banks it was learned 
that about 50 per cent of the investors 
in the state consult their bankers before 
investing and, equally important, buy 
their securities through their local 
hanks. 

The field of prospective bond pur- 
chasers is large; every one, in fact, is 
4 potential bond investor. So while at 
first the bond department manager may 
seratch his head in perplexity, wonder- 
ing where and how he ean ferret out 





Has Your Bank a 
Bond Department? 


ANKERS interested in 
establishing a bond de- 
partment will find it 

to their distinct advantage 
to communicate with us. 
Our Bank Service Depart- 
ment with six experienced 
bank-bond men is placed 
at your disposal. 





Write for reprint copy of “Should 
Our Bank Establish a Bond De- 
partment?” which appeared in 

' the February issue of Banker’s 





the “live” prospects in his community, 
this period of missionary work soon 
passes into a period when bond buyers 
are more easily found and sold. The 
instinet to get ahead, to lay aside some- 
thing for the days that follow the pro- 
ductive years of life, is to be found in 
almost every one. When this instinet is 
fully aroused we have a perfectly good 
prospect for bond investment. Every 
year new thousands are being converted. 


_ When Banks Underwrite 

In the establishment of a bond de- 
partment the smaller bank also has a 
splendid opportunity to function as an 
underwriting house on local projects. 
On such issues sales resistance is less 
because the local investor is more in- 
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terested in home improvements and de- 
velopments than he is in similar projects 
at far distant points. As the bank has 
already gained some experience in selling 
bonds, it usually has no diffieulty in dis- 
posing of entire issues. The profit is 
larger, too; acting in the triple eapa- 
city of underwriter, wholesaler and re- 
tailer the bank is most naturally en- 
titled to a bigger return for its efforts. 
And think of the good will, prestige 
and increased business following in the 
wake of such ventures. 

Another good resulting from the 
establishment of a bond department is 
the advantage gained in purchasing 
securities for the bank’s own investment 
funds. As a dealer in bonds the bank 


is entitled to the dealer’s price, lower 








84 


of course than the selling price to the 
individual investor. The bond depart- 
ment buys the securities the bank 
favors, and then sells them to the bank 
at a profit to the department. This 
procedure helps to pay the expenses of 
operating the bond department and 
sometimes to show a profit. 


No doubt there are many banks in 
agricultural communities which, since 
the establishment of the Federal Farm 
Loan System and the Joint Stock Land 
Banks, have found themselves in pos- 
session of considerable funds formerly 
used to assist the farmer in the move- 
ment of crops and the development of 
farm lands. Such funds must be 
diverted to other channels of profit. 
The investment in and re-sale of bonds 
offers a splendid outlet. Money is not 
tied up for any great length of time; 
“turnover” is rapid; profit is good; 
and the community through this activity 
ultimately more prosperous. 
And—worthy of mention—through the 
activity of its bond department, the 
bank is brought to the attention of an 
ever-increasing number of 


becomes 


prospective 
patrons, men and women who not only 
buy bonds but who also find it necessary 
to rent safety deposit for the 
eare of their securities and to take ad- 
vantage of the service that other depart- 
ments have to offer. 


boxes 


In this article we have made no men- 
tion of the equipment used in a bond 
department. Usually enough equip- 
ment is already available in the bank— 
a desk, chairs, filing cabinet, and a dis- 
play rack or counter for bond literature 
covering various issues. The important 
things about such a department are that 
the people in the community know that 
it exists, that the bonds offered are of 

' a type that meet the least sales resist- 
ance, that they are good investments, 
and that the personnel of the depart- 
ment is able to give intelligent and 
helpful investment counsel to the bank’s 
customers. 


There is every reason to believe that 
any bank’s bond department, properly 
conducted, should soon be on a profit- 
able basis of operation. Certainly this 
is true—it enables the bank more nearly 
to offer a 100 per cent financial service 
to its community. 

The Lumbermen’s State Bank of St. 
Maries, Idaho plans improvements to 
its building, the front entrance to be 
transferred from the corner to the center 
of the building, to provide for a private 
office. 

The Ensworth National Bank of 
Waterford, Pennsylvania has just com- 
pleted extensive alterations on the in- 
terior of the bank building. The inside 
of the bank has been completely changed 


giving much more room and adding 


greatly to the convenience. 
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A TRUST PLAN TO DISPOSE 
OF YOUR FIRST MORTGAGES 


(Continued from page 12) 
and advantages to the bank that natur- 
ally develop therefrom. 

“With the guarantee, we are not only 
offering an attractive feature in the 
stability of income assured, but with the 
5 per cent we are given a sales weapon 
of no mean power in reaching the sav- 
ings bank depositor who has become 
restive, and is easting about in more 
flowery appearing speculative fields. 

“Also while we have not done so as 
yet, there is great possibility in the in- 
vestment trust of attaching a subsidiary 
living trust agreement to the certificate 
of participation, so that in case of death 
of the purchaser during the period of 
the investment, distribution would be 
effected as in any trust created under a 
will. Our first thought in fact, was to 
call the investment trust a living trust 


but as the investment trust is always - 


revocable we preferred to let the name 
living trust continue to be identified 
with the irrevocable feature, which gives 
the really distinctive advantage to the 
hving trust. 

“Some of the certificates of participa- 
tion are jointly purchased with right of 
survivorship. This avoids the inherit- 
ance tax and administration of the funds 
in case of the death of one of the parties 
to the investment trust. 


“Of course, the bank stands in posi- 
tion to loan money if necessary upon 
the certificates of participation. They 
are the best of collateral. This is a 
point to raise in convincing the prospec- 
tive purchaser who is not quite sure that 
he wants to put his cumulative earnings 
where he can’t possibly get them for 
two years. He has usually been told 
by some stock salesman that the stock 
offered always has a market.” 

Mr. Hirsch, an experienced banker, 
has had the investment trust plan in 
operation successfully for about five 
years. 

In referring to the bank in this article, 
it should be pointed out that the “New” 
in the Meadville bank’s corporate title 
does not mean anything as the bank 
was founded thirty years ago. 


Contract was awarded by the First 
National Bank of Morrilton, Arkansas 
for a five story banking house which 
will cost $250,000. The first floor of 
the building, which will be used by the 
bank, will be ready for occupancy by 
August 1. The entire structure is to 
be completed by October 1. The upper 
floors will be used as offices. The build- 
ing will be of structural steel, face brick 
and terra cotta, and will be equipped 
with double elevator service. 


The First National Bank of Lake City, 
Florida will remodel and improve its 
bank building. 





WHEN OFFICER OF A FIRM 
CONVERTS ITS FUNDS 


F W sends a check payable to the Y 

corporation, X, the president of the 
corporation, endorses the check as pres- 
ident, deposits it to his own personal 
account in the Z bank, and “converts 
the funds to his personal use,” can the 
X corporation compel the Z bank to 
make good the defaleation? 

A leading ease on this point is Wagner 
Trading Company vs. National Bank, 
a comparatively recent decision of the 
New York Court of Appeals reported 
in 228 N. Y. 37, where the facts showed 
that the by-laws of a corporation pro- 
vided that negotiable papers could be 
signed and endorsed by the president, 
secretary or treasurer, and countersigned 
by any other officer of the corporation. 

The corporation had an account with 
the X bank, and the president had a 
personal account in the Y bank, checks 
came in payable to the corporation, the 
president endorsed them in the name of 
the corporation, adding his name as 
president, deposited them in the Y bank, 
the checks were paid by the banks on 
which they were drawn, and the pres- 
ident appropriated the proceeds. 


In an action by the corporation 
against the Y bank, the Court of 


Appeals ruled that the bank, having 
accepted the checks without ascertain- 
ing the president’s authority to endorse, 
acted at its peril, and was bound to 
make good the loss. 

“When it accepted the checks payable 
to the corporation and indorsed by 
Wagner as president of the corporation 
for deposit to the account of Wagner 
himself, it did so at its peril to ascer- 
tain whether Wagner had authority to 
indorse to his personal account. If 
Wagner had no such authority, title to 
the money in question never passed to 
the bank, and if it received it, it did 
so without authority, and must account 
and make payment to the owner,” said 
the Court on this point. 


Work was started on a ten story 
building for the Union Safe Deposit 
Bank of Stockton, California. Only 
one story of the structure will be 
built at present. The entire investment 
approximates $250,000. The building 
will be 60x115 feet of steel and rein- 
forced concrete. A large store space 
will be provided on the east side of 
the bank quarters. 


Contract has been awarded for the 
erection of a new home for the Butler 
Banking Company at Hood River, 
Oregon. The building will be one story 
high with mezzanine floor and will be 
100x50 feet in dimensions. The exterior 
will be of Wilkeson sandstone and the 
interior of the banking rooms will be 
finished in Botticini marble, and mahog- 
any. Cost of the building is estimated 
at $80,000. 
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INGREASING YOUR PROFIT ON 
SECONDARY RESERVE 


(Centinued from page 10) 

By following this policy the banker 
will serve two purposes. First, he will 
keep the maximum proportion of his 
funds in a liquid condition and will thus 
be better able to meet any increase in 
the demand for credit. Easy credit con- 
ditions seldom last more than a year or 
eighteen months. Second, since short 
term bonds decline relatively little in 
price as interest rates rise, the banker 
ean take advantage of bargains in high 
grade long term securities during pe- 
riods of credit stringency by switching 
his savings investment fund from high 
grade short term to sound long term 
securities. In this way he can realize 
the best possible rate over a long period 
for this fund, instead of having it in- 
vested in bonds purchased when rates 
were relatively low and prices were high. 
Furthermore, he reduces possible de- 
preciation in the investment account 
with a minimum of risk and with the 
maximum possibility for gaining some 
appreciation during periods when in- 
terest rates decline and earnings from 
commercial loans are low. 


It is quite true that a policy such as 
that outlined above, requires of the 
banker a high degree of discretion and 
a sound knowledge of conditions. It is 
not presented with an idea that it ean 
be enforced, in an arbitrary manner, in 
such a way as to yield always highly 
profitable returns. That is not the pur- 
pose of the suggestion. The intent is 
to call to the attention of the banker 
certain of these underlying factors in 
order to stimulate thought and diseus- 
sion on this subject rather than to lay 
down any dogmatic rules and regula- 
tions. An investment policy designed 
to take into account existing conditions 
in the money market by bankers, even 
if inaugurated only on a small seale, 
would undoubtedly be a sound develop- 
ment and a benefit to industry because 
it would bring about a greater stability 
in our volume of outstanding credit and 
would tend to equalize the supply of 
éeredit available for capital requirements 
during boom periods when very often 
important developmental work must of 
necessity be shelved because of the high 
price of capital. It is becoming rather 
generally recognized that the financial 
difficulties of industry are not alone due 
from too little credit. Excessively 
liberal credit extensions are not always 
& benefit as was.very forcibly demon- 
strated several years ago. 


The bankers of the country should re- 
alize to-day that they are not merely the 
custodians of commercial credit but that 
they are now also the custodians of a 
very material portion of the investment 
credit of the country. Twelve billions 
of investments is an appreciable part 
of our total investment fund. It. can- 





not be considered merel as a secondary 
reserve but rather as en important in- 
vestment trust that must be handled not 
only in the interest of commercial 
borrowers but also in the interest of the 
country’s capital requirements and in 
such manner that it will be of greatest 
utility to the banker at all times and 
under the varying conditions affecting 
the price of credit. It is the banker’s 
duty, not only to his depositors, but to 
his stockholders and to industry as well, 
to keep funds invested in such a manner 
that they will be highly liquid and as 


‘ free as possible of depreciation resulting 


from a rise in the rate of interest. This 
can be accomplished by a eareful shift- 
ing of funds as between long and short 
maturity investments in the light of 
underlying economic conditions, so as 
to prevent any excess or shortage in 
either class. This policy will benefit in- 
dustry, secure sounder eredit conditions, 
and enable the banks to obtain a better 
ultimate return upon their investment 
account and place commercial credit 
upon a sounder basis. 


The twelve story bank and office 
building now oceupied by the Franklin 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been sold to the Peoples 
Bank and Trust Company. The prop- 
erty is assessed at $1,200,000, oceupy- 
ing a lot 60x123 feet. The Peoples 
Bank will take possession upon com- 
pletion of the Franklin Trust Com- 
pany’s new building now being erected 
at the southwest corner of Fifteenth 
and Chestnut Streets. 





Work will commence soon on the new 
bank building which is to house a branch 
of the Italian Savings Bank, New York 
City. 

The Italian Savings Bank will also 
erect a new twelve story bank and office 
building at Lafayette and Spring 
Streets. It is 75x115 feet. 
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ST. LOUIS BANK ORGANIZES 
TRUST COMPANY 


A charter has been issued for the Fed- 
eral Commerce Trust Company, organized 
by the National Bank of Commerce of 
St. Louis and financed by an extra 
dividend from that ‘institution. 

The capital is $800,000 and the sur- 
plus and profits $140,000. The company 
will start February 1 and oceupy 
quarters on the first floor of the Federal 
Reserve building, Broadway and Pine 
Street. 

It is proposed that the Federal Com- 
merece Trust Company will handle 
estates and matters not privileged to 
a national bank and thereby serve a 
valuable adjunct to the bank of Com- 
merece. 

It was first proposed to form the Na- 
tional Securities Company, to deal in 
high-elass securities and first-class mort- 
gages, but a recent decision of the 
Missouri Supreme Court holds that na- 
tional banks cannot act as executors 
and the change in the name and form 
of the company was made to inelude 
fiduciary powers. 

“Formation of the Federal Commerce 
Trust Company,” says John G. Lonsdale, 
president of the National Bank of Com- 
meree, “gives us a national and a state 
banking institution and precludes any 
possibility of interruption or interfer- 
ence through unfavorable court decis- 
ions.” 

The directors of the Federal Com- 
meree Trust Company are John G. 
Lonsdale, Wilson Hemingway, W. Frank 


Carter, Charles Rebstock and J. B. 
Strauch. 
The Farmers Bank of Abbeville, 


South Carolina has purchased a site and 
will erect a bank building. 


The Union National Bank of Wichita, 
Kansas, plans to erect a fifteen story 
bank and office building. 


BOSTON 
NEW ORLEANS 
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MAKING FOREIGN SECURITIES SAFE 
FOR THE SMALL INVESTOR 


(Continued from page 18) 


is the intelligent interest and co-opera- 
tion of our investing public in the pur- 
chase of foreign securities. 

How to enlist our this 
field of endeavor is a problem that must 


investors in 


solved. 
In the period the war 
serious consideration was given to the 


vet be 


following 


question by some of our leading finan- 
ciers. It appeared then that a careful 
campaign of education would be neces- 
sary to interest the great mass of our 
investors in foreign investments, because 
of their lack of experience in that field 
and because of their probable hesitancy 
to take up new and strange types of 
investments. At that time, the invest- 
ment trust was urged as a means of 
interesting our 
securities. 


people in foreign 

To the surprise of most of our finan- 
cial leaders, however, the American in- 
vesting public did not require a long 
campaign of education to interest them 
in securities of Governments 
and corporations, for they purchased 
these securities quite freely for several 


foreign 


years, the volume of their purchases 
expanding steadily down to the middle 
of 1922. Since that time, however the 
enthusiasm of the average investor has 
abated, with the result that the sales of 
new foreign issues for the last vear and 
a half have fallen to the level 
since 1918. 

This apathy may be explained by the 
continued unsettlement in economic and 
political conditions in Europe and by 
the fact that the sale of foreign secu- 
rities was probably overdone. But what- 
ever the cause, there is no doubt that 
for nearly two years the average in- 
vestor has not been greatly interested 
in foreign securities and that permanent 
interest therein is not likely to be 
aroused unless some new form of appeal 
is made to him. Recent events prove, 
therefore, that our financial leaders 
were correct, after all, in their belief 
‘hat some form of educational cam- 
naign would be required to attract oui 
investors to the purchase of fereign 
issues. 

The present then in my opinion is 
an opportune time for the development 
of investment trusts on sound and 
practical lines. If properly presented 
to the American investing public, the 
investment trust should make the right 
appeal; but time will be required to put 
the idea over; we cannot expect that 


lowest 


the idea will catch right away; a 
certain amount of edueation will be 
necessary. 


The chief advantages of the purchase 
of shares or bonds of an investment 
trust corporation of either of the types 


referred to above are as follows: 


1. Diversification cf risk. The faet 
that an individual with only a thousand 
dollars to invest need not risk it on a 
single security as he would if he bought 
that security directly but that he can 
invest in a bond or shares of an invest- 
ment trust whose holdings are dis- 
tributed over a number of countries or 
over a number of industries, should 
make a strong appeal to the average in- 
vestor of little experience in purchasing 
foreign securities. 


2. Safety of investment. No less 
appealing should be the argument that 
a well-managed trust has a better knowl- 
edge of the merits of the wide variety 
ot securities offered to the publie than 
any ordinary investor can possess and 
that the trust therefore knows better 
when and what to buy and when and 
what to sell. Moreover, the trust can 
defend the interests of its shareholders 
when defaults in payments, or other 
difficulties occur. 


3. Possibility of increased earning 
power. By the issuance of long-term 
debentures to the amount of 100 per 
cent or more of its paid in capital at 
times when such debentures can be 
issued at low rates, the returns on its 
capital can be increased in time to a 
higher figure than could be obtained by 
direct investment by individuals. 


A number of British investment 
trusts are able to pay their common 
stockholders dividends of 10, 12, 15 
and a few as high as 18 or 20 per cent 
per vear, chiefly because a considerable 
part of their working capital was raised 
by the sale of long-term débentures 
some twenty or thirty vears ago when 
nioney rates were low and has been in- 
vested or re-invested in securities pay- 
ing several per cent higher. Another 
source of profit is the underwriting syn- 
dicate or the lower price at which the 
trust can buy securities. 

To the investment banker the chief 
advantage of investment trusts lies in 
their continuous education of the in- 
vesting public to the advantages of 
the purchase of securities. By acting 
collectively for small investors, by 
making it possible for them to diversify 
the risks of investment, by safeguard- 
ing their interests in the ways just in- 
dicated, and by possibly increasing the 
earnings on their capital, investment 
trusts would popularize investments to 
a greater degree than is otherwise pos- 
sible. This is particularly important 
in the matter of foreign securities which 
the average investor, because he is not 
well-informed, is slow to buy except 
under such unusual conditions as _pre- 


vailed in 1920, 1921, and the first half 
of 1922. 

Investment trusts, by aggregating the 
funds of the smaller investors, would 
increase our power to absorb foreign 
issues, and would make it simpler and 
easier for the investment banker to dis- 
pose of these issues. 


Another advantage to the investment 
banker would be the probability that, 
if owned by investment trusts, foreign 
securities would be withheld from the 
market longer than if owned by in- 
dividuals. -The latter are more liable 
to be stampeded on unfavorable news 
regarding political and economie condi- 
tions abroad and therefore more liable 
to dump their securities on the market 
while the former, being in a better posi- 
tion to know the facts regarding its 
holdings, would not sell unless condi- 
tions really warranted selling. The 
banker would, accordingly, benefit from 
a more permanent distribution of the 
securities which he has underwritten. 


The development of investment trusts 
offers advantages not only to the smaller 
investor and the investment banker but 
also to the general public. Investment 
trusts would make it possible for a 
larger volume of foreign loans to be 
issued regularly in this country. Since 
many of these loans would be devoted 
to the building of factories, railroads, 
electric plants, and public works of all 
sorts, many orders for machinery and 
equipment would be placed with Amer- 
ican concerns and our export trade, in 
which so many of our people are 
directly or indirectly interested, would 
be maintained at high levels. More- 
over, by means of many of these loans 
the resources of other countries would 
be developed and their purchasing 
power increased—a matter of consider- 
able significance to a great importing 
and exporting nation such as ours. 

The principal object to be achieved 
by the organization of investment trusts 
under present conditions is the mobiliza- 
tion of the present holders of foreign 
securities, particularly the smaller in- 


vestors. Many smaller investors bought 
foreign bonds chiefly because they 
carried a high rate of interest and 


because they thought that a Govern- 
ment bond was a Government bond and 
would therefore be like the only Govern- 
ment bonds they had known, those of 
the United States, quite a safe and 
steady investment. With the events 
that have since taken place in Europe, 
the prices of many foreign securities 
have declined considerably and many 
of the smaller investors have lost in- 
terst in foreign securities. If they have 
not already sold their holdings they are 


reluctant to acquire further foreign 
issues. 


If through some central organization 
created in their interest, the small in- 
vestors of the country were brought 
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together, their position would be greatly 
improved. If this central organiza- 
tion were an investment trust, organized 
on a sound and economical basis, these 
investors, at no great cost to themselves, 
would be kept accurately and fully in- 
formed as to the merits of the securities 
held by them and the advisability of sell- 
holding these securities. The 
together the 
holders of foreign securities would tend 
to stabilize the prices in such securities, 
since a smaller proportion would be 
thrown on the market. In this one 
respect, that of serving as a clearing 


ing or 


mere act of bringing 


house of advice to their shareholders, 
investment trusts would justify 
existence under present circumstances, 
provided, however, they were organized 
on economical lines and 


their 


ably admin 
istered. The question may be raised 
as to whether the skilled advice which 
the investment trusts must employ can 
be had on economical terms, but this 
will be discussed later. 

Since new capital will not flow freely 
into investment trust until 
investment trusts have demonstrated 
their efficiency, it would seem advisable 


ventures 


nuclei for 
such organizations from the ranks of 
the present holders of foreign securities. 
The appeal to present holders of foreign 
securities might be along these lines: 


to begin the formation of 


“You have bought various foreign 
securities concerning the merits of which 
you know little. You have been per- 
plexed as to the significance of recent 
political and economie events in the 
countries whose securities vou hold. 
You have seen some of these securities 
decline in value. You are in doubt as 
to what you ought to do about them. 
Perhaps you have sold some of them at 
a considerable loss, only to see them 
increase in value later. 

“Since there is no central organization 
that can keep you continually informed 
as to the foreign securities you hold, 
it is proposed to organize what is 
known in England as an “Investment 
Trust,” which is nothing more or less 
than a holding company. This plan has 
worked out very successfully in England 
and has been of special assistance to 
small investors like vourself. 

“We shall, therefore, arrange for the 
organization of an investment trust, to 
which you will transfer your present 
holdings of securities in exchange for 
shares of the trust. In this way your in- 
vestment will automatically be diversified 
beeause the holdings of each trust will be 
spread over a wide variety of securities 
and your shares in the investment trust 
will be secured by this diversity of hold- 
ings, whereas at present vour whole in- 
vestment is in one or two securities, and 
if something should go wrong with one 
or more of these holdings you stand to 
lose a good deal. 


“This is one of the chief advantages 
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the investment trust can. offer vou but 
there is another advantage. The trust 
will be directed by persons well in- 
formed in the subject of foreign secu- 
rities, who will continually make close 
studies of the investment markets. As 
a result of its investigations the trust 
will perhaps sell some of its original 
holdings and acquire others. In this way 
the average value of its holdings will be 
increased or strengthened. Under these 
conditions vour foreign securities will 
be no source of but will be 
reasonably safe—much more so in fact 
than under the present direct system of 
holding them. 


worry 


“It may be that the directors of the 
trust will decide that the underlying 
values of certain securities it holds 
warrant it in acquiring at the present 
low market prices further holdings of 
those securities that are fundamentally 
sound. In this way, if events should 
confirm the judgment of your directorate, 
there would be in the course of time a 
considerable profit. 

“Within a few vears it is expected 
that your investment trust will aequire 
such standing with the bankers and the 
financial community in general that it 
may find it possible to issue debentures 
up to 50 per cent or 100 per cent or 
more of its capital. If debentures 
could be issued at low rates of interest 
the issuance of such debentures would 
make it possible to inerease the hold- 
ings of the investment trust in sound 
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foreign securities that pay an interest 
rate one to two per cent or more in 
excess of the rate at which the de- 
bentures could be issued. This margin 
of profit would represent a considerable 
increase in the return on the capital 
stock.” 


It seems to me that if an appeal were 
made along these lines to the thousands 
of small investors who hold foreign 
securities and do not know what to do 
with them, and if this appeal were made 
by a group of publie spirited citizens 
who enjoy the confidence of the com- 
munity and are known to be men of 
sound business judgment, it might be 
possible to organize a number of. in- 
vestment trusts throughout the country. 


A number of small trusts rather than 
a few large ones seems most desirable. 
The history of British investment trusts 
has demonstrated that the small trust 
as a rule does exceedingly well. In our 
own case it would be well, in my opinion, 
to start out with small trusts. 


It would seem advisable to make a 
special appeal to some of the leading 
business men to sponsor the organiza- 
tion of these trusts and to serve as mem- 
bers of the board of directors or advisory 
committee. They might supervise the 
selection of the personnel of the organ- 
ization and give it the benefit of their 
counsel on the purchasing or holding of 
securities. 

The cost of operation should be kept 
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down to a minimum say to not more 
than one per cent of the capital. This 
might be done if in each principal 
center one set of officials should serve 
the’ several trusts having headquarters 
in that center. 

If a number of small investment 
trusts were organized throughout the 
country, it might be found advisable 
later to organize a central organization 
with headquarters in New York, which 
would do all statistical and research 
work for the several organizations and 
thus enable them to operate with 
smaller staffs. This central organiza- 
tion would probably have the benefit of 
the advice of leading bankers and bus- 
iness men in New York City and other 
financial centers. This counsel, together 
with their own researches, should enable 
the central organization to supply ex- 
cellent advisory service to the several 
loeal organizations. 

The question may be asked: What 
motive would induce even public spirited 
men in the several cities to devote any 
part of their time to local investment 
trusts. The answer is that such men 
recognize the importance of Americans 
taking a deep interest in the matter 
of | foreign loans. They realize the 
average investor is timid in the matter 
of foreign investments and needs to be 
encouraged and that a local investment 
trust is a good way to develop his in- 
terest in foreign securities. As leaders 
who are interested in everything that 
makes for the progress of the community, 
these men would be glad, I am sure, 
to devote the comparatively small 
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amount of time which the work of di- 
rector would entail. 

The suggestion has been made that 
Edge Law corporations might de- 
velop into investment trusts. These 
corporations seem to have an unusual 
opportunity in the privilege of issuing 
debentures up to ten times their capital 
and surplus against their holdings of 
foreign obligations. When the Edge 
Law was passed, it was confidently ex- 
pected that this privilege would be 
freely availed of but it has not been 
exercised at all. I do not know the 
reasons for this, but I assume that one 
explanation is that the money market 
has not been favorable to the issuance 
of debentures of this character. Another 
reason probably is that investors in- 
terested in foreign securities have had 
plenty of opportunity for direct in- 
vestment in such securities. 

Sinee, however, many small investors 
now have less assurance in buying 
foreign bonds directly and since they 
are still impressed with the fact that 
the United Statee should do its part 
toward the development of the resources 
of countries like those of Latin Ameriea, 
and that this development will enable 
our manufacturing industries to main- 
tain our export trade, Edge Law cor- 
poraions might make a strong appeal 
to them. 

The fact that Edge Law corporations 
operate under Federal charter and 
under the supervision of the Federal 
Government, gives them a high standing. 
The existing corporations organized 
under the Edge Law have as share- 


holders a large number of banks and 
individuals from various parts of the 
country. 
might be greatly extended and diversi- 
fied. If they choose, these corporations 
might be converted into debenture- 
issuing companies, but, if so, they would 
of course be obliged to suspend their 
present activities as acceptance and dis- 
count institutions. In any event, other 
corporations might be organized under 
the Edge Law, for the sole and express 
purpose of buying and holding foreign 
securities with the capital subscribed by 
their shareholders, and, later, of issuing 
debentures for the further purchase of 
securities. Persons subscribing to the 
stock of such corporations would under- 
stand that a certain amount of the 
returns on the bonds and stocks trans- 
ferred to or purchased by the corpora- 
tion would be expended in overhead 
expenses, but many would be willing 
to forego a portion of the return they 
might obtain by a direct purchase of 
securities, in consideration of the safety 
which this indirect method would afford 
from the start, and of the possibility 
of enhanced returns after the corpora- 
tion becomes firmly established and ean 
issue debentures at satisfactory rates of 
interest. 

In a word, the mobilization of present 
holders and prospective purchasers of 
foreign securities might well be under- 
taken through the organization of a 
number of Edge Law corporations. 
But whether or not Edge Law corpora- 
tions develop into investment trusts, 
there seems to be ample opportunity for 
the organization, under other auspices, 
of trusts of either the pure investment 
or promotive types. And it is to be 
hoped that such organizations will soon 
find their place in the foreign invest- 
ment field. I feel certain that if or- 
ganized along sound, conservative, 
economical and efficient lines, they will 
fill a great need and perform an ex- 
tremely useful function. 








On February 12, 1924, the State Ex- 
change Bank of Macon, Macon, Missouri, 
celebrated its thirtieth anniversary. 

Located in a town of 4,000, it has 
built up its capital and surplus to 
$140,000 and its total resources to 
$1,275,000. 

The bank was attractively decorated 
for the oceasion with flags, ferns and 
baskets of flowers. There was music 
throughout the day and evening. Light 
refreshments were served, and souvenirs 
given to each man, woman and child who 
attended. The bank was thronged with 
visitors. 


B. W. Griffin, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Gotham National Bank, New 
York was appointed personnel officer in 
charge of ‘hiring and firing’ in addition 
to his other duties as advertising and 
new business manager. 
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THE BUSINESS SITUATION 
IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


Far Eastern Cables to the Commerce 
Department show that while business in 
the Upper Yangtze region and South 
China is affected by disturbed condi- 
tions, trade is improving in North 
China and the financial situation in 
Shanghai is better. Increased imports 
and exports reflect better domestic 
conditions in the Philippines. High 
prices and the late wool season have 
eaused a monetary stringency in 
Australia but its effect has been greater 
on speculation than on other business. 
Largely inereased bank clearings in 
Sydney and Melbourne in 1923, com- 
pared with 1922, record last year’s pros- 


perity. In Europe, Norway shows 
steady improvement especially in finance. 
Danish business continued brisk in 


many lines but in others activity is 
declining and unemployment is increas- 
ing. The textile and glass industries in 
Belgium are active, but competition of 
French and Luxembourg furnaces is 
hampering metal industries. Freight 
disorganization is holding up Belgian 
exports. Business is dull in Holland, 
and industrial unemployment is_ re- 
ported to be growing. 





Profits Of Westminster Bank for 1923 

The net profits of Westminster Bank 
Limited for the past year, after provid- 
ing for bad and doubtful debts, and all 
expenses, amount to £1,804,783. This 
sum, added to £536,585 brought forward 
from 1922, leaves available the sum of 
£2,341,368. 

The dividend of 10 per cent paid in 
August last on the £20 shares and 6% 
per cent on the £1 shares absorbs £631,- 
269. A further dividend of 10 per cent 
is now declared in respect of the £20 
shares, making 20 per cent for the year; 
and a further dividend of 6% per cent 
on the £1 shares will be paid, making 
the maximum of 124% per cent for the 
year. 


One hundred thousand pounds has 
been transferred to bank premises ac- 
count, £300,000 to rebuilding account, 
and £100,000 has been placed to con- 
tingent fund, leaving a balance of £568,- 
480 to be earried forward. 


Organization of a bank under the 
auspices of the Farmers Educational 
and Co-operative Union of Nebraska, 
to be located in Omaha, will be under- 
taken as soon as. stockholders of the 
finance corporation approve changes in 
its articles of incorporation. The bank 
will look to farmers and labor for its 
principal deposits, but will do a general 
banking business. C. J. Osborne, pres- 
ident, and other officers of the Farmers’ 
Union Bank were re-elected to the same 
offices in the Farmers Union Co-operative 
Finance Company. 


LIMITED 
MEMBERS OF THE LONDON BANKERS CLEARING HOUSE 


GOVERNING OFFICE - MANCHESTER 


Total Assets 


($5 to the £) 


(2) $203,584,020 


175 Branches in London, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, 
Derbyshire, Staffordshire and North Wales 


The Bank is prepared to act as Agents 
for American Banks on agreed terms 


Foreign Depts. 





20 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON E.C.3 
MOSLEY ST., MANCHESTER 





Established in 1833 


TH 


" NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 


AND 


UNION BANK OF ENGLAND, 


LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Over 1,000 OFFICES in ENGLAND and WALES. 
The Agency of COLONIAL and FOREIGN BANKS undertaken. 


PRINCES STREET OFFICE (Union): 2, Princes Street, London, E. C. 2. 


The Foreign Department at this Office is specially Organized for the conduct 
of the Accounts of the Colonial and Foreign Correspondents of the Bank. 


COUTTS & CO. 


AUXILIARY 


LLOYDS & NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN B. 


ANK LTD. 


Woman on Debating Team 
Cleveland Chapter, A. I. B., has the 
distinction of being the first chapter to 
select a woman as a member of the 
debating team. Miss Constance R. 
Nelson, editor of the Cleveland Banker, 
official publication of the Chapter, has 
been chosen as one of the four members 
of the publie speaking class, to represent 
the Chapter in the debate in Chicago on 
February 21st on the independence of 
the Philippines. Cleveland takes the 
negative side. Miss Nelson is also editor 
of the Federal Reserve Notes, publica- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland, and a member of the Cleve- 

land Woman’s Advertising Club.” 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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A challenge to waste 


More than 12,000 people visited the 
new banking rooms of the Second Na- 
tional Bank of Houston, Texas, which 
was opened recently. Souvenirs were 
given to everyone. The ladies received 
carnations and the men and children 
each received a pencil sharpener and 
two pencils, with a book of pictures of 
the bank interior. The Second Na- 
tional Bank was formerly the Lumber- 
men’s National Bank. 
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LONDON BANK OPENS 
BRANCH IN RAILWAY 
STATION 


It is announced that the National 
Provincial and Union Bank of England 
Limited opened a branch January 10th, 
1924 in Waterloo Station (London), 
and, to meet the special requirements 
of travellers, the usual London banking 
hours are being extended, the branch 
being kept open on ordinary days until 
6 p. m. and on Saturday until 2 p. m. 


There will be a foreign exchange de- 
partment and Americans disembarking 
at Southampton and _ travelling to 
London by the Southern Railway should 
find the branch very convenient for 
cashing dallar notes and _ travellers’ 
cheques, ete., and for transacting other 
banking business. 

The National Provincial and Union 
Bank of England Ltd. is one of the 
“Big Five” London banks. It has ap- 
proximately 1,100 offices in England 
and Wales and transacts every class of 
banking business. The bank also owns 
the whole of the capital of the famous 
banking house of Messrs. Coutts & Co. 


Nineteen hundred and twenty-three 
began with prices, industrial produc- 
tion, and the other usual indices of the 
trend of general business continuing a 
long-sustained advance. This expansion 
of activity was accomplished despite 
the presence of a number of unfavor- 
able factors in the general situation. 
Among these was a marked lack of bal- 
ance between wages in different em- 
ployments and between prices of im- 
portant commodities. 

Notwithstanding such hindrances, it 
hecame evident early in 1923 that pro- 
duction in many lines was attaining 1 
menacing pace. There was widespread 
fear that a drastic reaction was impend- 


BANK OF LIVERPOOL 
AND MARTINS LIMITED 


7, Water Street, Liverpool 
London Office: 68, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 


Reserve Fund & Surplus Profits 
Deposits, etc., at 31st December, 1923 322,689,090 
355 BRANCHES AND SUB-BRANCHES 
All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and 
Foreign Exchange Business Transacted. 

The Bank is prepared to act as Agents for Foreign Banks on Usual Terms 
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ing. Instead of a general depression, 
nowever, there followed gradual reces- 
sions in industrial production and in 
prices. And there was no occasion for 
disturbance of the eredit structure. 


Subsequently, production and distribu- 
tion of commodities—with only moderate 
changes in the total employment of labor 
—have been maintained at levels for the 
most part above those for the corres- 
ponding, and generally prosperous, 
period last year. But the various 
branches of business have shared very 
unevenly in the year’s — prosperity. 
Readjustments, made necessary by the 
aftermath of the war and the reaction 
from the extravagant expansion of 
1919-20, are still in process. The result 
is that, perhaps in unusual degree at 
this time, an appraisal of the outlook 
involves a consideration of the special 
circumstances affecting certain branches 
of business.—Guranty Trust Company, 
New York. 

The First National Bank of Plain- 
field, N. J., has been purchased by in- 
terests identified with the State Trust 
Company, ‘the youngest of Plainfield’s 
banking institutions, and at the organ- 
ization meeting. E. F. Feickert, who also 
is president of the State Trust Com- 
pany, was elected president of the First 
National Bank, George L. Babcock, a 
director of the State Trust, was elected 
vice president, and C. B. Vail and J. R. 
Hardin, of the First National, 
elected assistant cashiers. 


were 
The election 
of cashier was postponed to a later 
date. 


The Farmers and Merchants State 
Bank at Nooksack, Washington was re- 
organized recently. The officers of the 
bank are: D. W. Main, president; 
C. L. Stone, cashier, and L. T. Stone, 
assistant cashier. 





SUMMARY OF BUSINESS 
CONDITIONS IN U. S. 


Consumption of cotton by textile 
mills, according to reports received by 
the Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce, declined in December to 
461,560 bales, compared with 531,631 
in November and 529,342 a year ago. 
In terms of percentage to capacity, 
cotton spindle activity in December 
stood at 86.8, against 96.6 in November 
and 101.2 a vear ago. Stocks of cotton 
at mills and warehouses on December 
31, 1925, were about 13 per cent below 
stocks at the close of 1922. New orders 
received by cotton finishers in Decem- 
ber declined from the preceding month 
and a year ago and stocks increased. 
In terms of per cent to capacity, the 
operating activities of cotton finishers 
for December stood at 63, against 66 in 
November and 74 a year ago. Copper 
production increased in December over 
the preceding month and a year ago, 
being about 20 per cent above last year 
and about 1 per cent over November, 
1923. 

The value of building’ contracts 
awarded was 25 per cent in excess of 
December, 1922. New orders for floor- 
ing and Southern pine increased. Pro- 
duction of face brick declined from 
November, 1923, and December, 1922. 
Unfilled orders for face brick at the 
close of 1923 totaled 25,641,000 against 
26,388,000 at the end of 1922. The 
index of wholesale prices relative to 
1913 stood at 151 in December, against 
152 in November and 156 in December, 
1922. New business of life insurance in 
December was about 30 per cent over 
December of last vear. 

Bituminous coal production amounted 
to 40,165,000 tons in December, against 
42,946,000 in November and 46,450,000 
a year ago. Anthracite coal produc- 
tion amounted to 7,974,000 tons, com- 
pared with 7,746,000 in November and 
8,430,000 in December, 1922. Produe- 
tion of newsprint paper totaled 117,790 
tons in December, against 119,720 in the 
previous month and 119,404 a vear ago. 

George H. S. Soule, for the past. 16 
years an assistant cashier of the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank of Boston, has 
resigned from the bank to engage in 
the general investment business with 
Arthur M. Russell. Mr. Soule enjoys 
a wide acquaintance among bankers and 
investors throughout the country, and 
has represented the bank at all of the 
national and many of the state conven- 
tions during the past dozen years. Mr. 
Russell has had a long experience in 
the bond business with Hayden, Stone 
& Company, and more recently with 
Chase & Company, Boston. 





Alterations to cost $3,000 will be made 
to the Bellingham National Bank build- 
ing, Bellingham, Washington. 
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YEAR GIVES PROMISE OF 
LEVEL BUSINESS 


prosperity in 1924 will 
depend largely upon the activities of 
building construction, iron and _ steel, 
railroad equipment and automobiles. 
These four factors were of outstanding 
importance in the good times of last 
year. Present prospects are that they 
will continue to produce on a large but 
somewhat diminished seale in 1924—a 
fact which gives promise of a year of 
fair business, according to the Cleve- 
land Trust Company in its midmonth 
Business Bulletin for January. 

“A contest is going on in general 
business, and in the security markets, 
between declining industrial produe- 
tion, which tends to slow down business 
activity, and easy rates, which operate 
to stimulate it,” says the bank. “Last 
March we reached the peak of a_bus- 
iness boom, and if developments of the 
following months had followed the pre- 
cedents of other similar periods in the 
past it would have been reasonable to 
expect a substantial decline in trade. 


General 


“The normally expected developments 
have so far worked out only in moderate 
degree. Industrial production has de- 
clined, and its general trend is. still 
downward, but this has been a_ very 
gradual slowing down. Interest rates 
stiffened a little in the autumn, but not 
much. They are now falling slowly and 
we have a combination of easy money 
with business moderately good, and no 
very decided trend of either factor 
under way. This general condition bids 
fair to continue for some months to 
come. 

“The first and most important of the 
four factors controlling the destiny of 
business is that of construction. It has 
been making wonderful records in 
recent years. In the last few months 
projected building has been so large as 
to promise great things for 1924, and 
the fear has been expressed that the 
continued demand for building next 
year would be so heavy as to lift prices 
to a point causing curtailment. Despite 
the fine start it seems probable that 
building this year will be somewhat less 
in amount than it was last vear. 

“The second of the fundamental in- 
dustries is that of iron and steel. In 
this industry, even more definitely than 
in building, the prospects are for a rate 
of production lower than in 1923, but 
still far above depression levels. Present 
demand for finished steel is most active 
from large automebile producers who 
are planning heavy outputs, from users 
of structural steel and from the rail- 
roads. 

“The third of the key industries is 
that of railroad equipment, and it is 
to be remembered that the railroads are 
the best customers that the steel mills 
have. During the last two years the 
roads have purchased rolling stock and 
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other equipment in very large amounts. 
They have just finished moving the 
greatest amounts of freight in their 
history, and have done so with an actual 
surplus of ears and locomotives. Under 
these conditions it does not seem prob- 
able that the roads will be great pur- 
chasers this vear, though their recent 
orders have been considerable. 


“Athough fair business seems prob- 
able for 1924, severe competition and 
narrower profits are likely. Business 
insolvencies will probably be relatively 
numerous. There is at present a 
general and real wave of optimism in 
business, and it is being - stimulated 
from Washington as well as New York, 
but optimism will not suffice to increase 
general business activity unless the 
fundamental producing industries have 
a sustained large output. 


“This is the month of automobile shows 
and the reports indicate that the crowds 
are as large and the general interest 
as great as they were last year. This 
is partly beeause the automobile has 
become a part of the standard of 
living. Many new _ improvements 
appear on the latest models. 

“The manufacturers have been quick 
to realize that in the new developments 
of automobile construction they possess 
selling arguments that may once more 
result in an enormous wave of pur- 
chasing, and they are drawing up most 
ambitious schedules of output. During 
1923 more than 4,000,000 cars were 
made, and plans for 1924, already made 


public, contemplate an output of more 
than 5,000,000. 


“Despite the great appeal made by 
notable recent improvements in auto- 
mobile design, it seems probable that 
the controlling factor in determining 
the number of new machines that can 
be sold this year will be the earning 
power of the industrial workers, who 
purchase a large part of the lower 
priced machines, and a great portion 
of the used ones that must be traded 
in to make possible the sales of new 
medium-grade ears.” 





“The American Institute of Banking 
is training over thirty thousand bank 
men and women for higher positions 
each educational year. But the vast 
majority of these students are from 
banks in the larger cities. Under the 
new plan, country bank clerks nay have 
almost equal advantages. Any group 
of ten or more bank officers or employes 
may subseribe for an Institute course 
in banking, economies, law, and other 
subjects, and form a “study unit” and 
select an instructor. This instructor, 
who is subject to approval by the na- 
tional office, will meet the students weekly 
for 28 weeks. His compensation will 
be paid by the Institute out of the $14 
fee for each student’s course.” 


Improvements to a building to be 
oceupied by the Guaranty State Bank, 
Robstown, Texas will be made to cost 


$35,000. 
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ERNEST W. SAMPLE 


Newton E. Jamison was elected cashier 
of the National Bank of Fairmont, 
Fairmont, West Virginia. The follow- 
ing was elected assistant cashiers: R. J. 
Rock, Clyde A. Hill, William N. Engle. 
Charles Shaver was elected auditor. 





New Orleans 


XII 
“The Wall Street’’ of New Orleans 


Like a strong magnet lower Caron- 
delet Street has attracted the financial 
institutions of New Orleans until to- 
day the banks on this street represent 
the bulk of the $300,000,000.00 of 
banking resources which establish 
New Orleans as the financial Me- 
tropolis of the South. 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 





J. BRENNER ROOT 


NEW MIDLAND OFFICERS 


Three new officers of the Midland 
Bank, Cleveland were elected at the 
annual meeting of stockholders January 
9th. Carl L. Lee, formerly vice pres- 
ident of the Midland Bank was elected 
first vice president; J. Brenner Root, 
formerly cashier, vice president and 
cashier; Normal E. Stoodt was named 
assistant eashier. The other officers of 
the Midland Bank include S. H. Robbins, 
chairman of the board, D. D. Kimmel, 
president, Harold C. Avery, vice pres- 
ident, Joseph W. Kennedy, trust officer, 
Carl L. Brown, assistant to the pres- 
ident, and Carl L. Sprung, auditor. 
Three new directors were added to the 
board of directors of the Midland Bank. 

Edmund P. Cohill, president of the 
Maryland Agricultural Society, the 
Maryland Farm Bureau Federation, 
has been appointed a director of the 
Baltimore branch, Federal Reserve Bank 
of Richmond. 


O. W. Waddill, formerly cashier of 
the Hopkins County Bank of Madison- 
ville, Kentucky, was elected vice pres- 
ident succeeding the late Ernst Nisbet. 
A. R. Cummings, former assistant 
cashier, was elected cashier to succeed 


Mr. Waddill. 


At the annual meeting of the Guar- 
anty State Bank, Texarkana, Arkansas, 
Mrs. N. A. Shaw was elected president 


of the institution as the successor to 
her late husband, N. A. Shaw. Mrs. 
Shaw was also elected a member of the 
board of directors. 





LAWRENCE P. SMITH 


PRESIDENT OF DETROIT 
BANK AT THIRTY-ONE 


At a meeting of the Central Savings 
Bank of Detroit, Laurence P. Smith was 
added to the directorate and elected to 
the presidency, a position held for many 
years by Harry J. Fox, who on January 
1, 1924, announced his decision to retire 
that he might have time for more re 
creation and personal business matters. 
The Central Savings Bank is one of the 
First National Bank group, having 
become united in ownership with that 
organization in 1920. 

The election of Mr. Smith as pres- 
ident is indeed a compliment to his 
ability and standing, for his age is only 
thirty-one. According to all available 
records in the United States he becomes 
the youngest president of a banking 
institution with more than twenty-seven 
million dollars of resources. It is like 
wise a compliment on the part of the 
directors to the reputation Detroit is 
acquiring as a young man’s town. They 
recognize that it is the spirit of the 
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younger generation which has caused 
this metropolis to forge ahead into the 
position of “Fourth City.” 


Mr. Smith’s election is another dem- 
onstration that there is still ample 
opportunity for a young man without 
pull but with plenty of push to get 
ahead. He was born in the town of 
Ottawa, Kansas, in 1892. After a few 
rounds in the publie schools he tackled 
High School in Kansas City and then 
attended the University of Kansas. At 
the age of twenty he started his bank- 
ing career as a bookkeeper in the Union 


National Bank at Bartlesville, Okla- 
homa. Ten years ago he came to Detroit 


and joined forces with the Central 


Savings Bank as a bookkeeper. 


While keeping books was a good job, 
Mr. Smith planned to be more than 
just that. Through application to his 
duties, the attention of his superiors 
was attracted and he was made manager 
of the Boulevard and Grand River 
Avenue Branch. From that position he 
was five years ago made an assistant 
eashier and then three years later was 
elected vice president. In this position 
he has, during intervals of the president’s 
absence, filled that position with credit. 





F. W. Stearns was recently elected 
president of the Michigan Trust Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids. 





Howard H. King was elected pres- 
ident of the Uniontown Bank and Trust 
Company, Uniontown, Pennsylvania; S. 
John Morrow and W. B. Hustead were 
elected vice presidents and Isaae Jackson, 
cashier. Mr. Jackson was formerly 
cashier of the Second National Bank of 
that city. 


Your Bond Account— 


The buying and selling of bonds is now one of the most 
important services a bank extends to its clients. 


Our Bond Department is equipped to render a complete 
investment seryice to banks, and we invite you to make 
use of the facilities offered. 


She NATIONAL (TY BANK 
of (HICAGO 


DAVID R, FORGAN, Chairman of Board 
H. E. OTTE, President 


Country Bank Dept. 
FRED A. CRANDALL, Vice President 








DUNSCOMB VICE PRESIDENT 
FIRST NATIONAL, CHICAGO 


At the annual meeting of the directors 
ot the First National Bank of Chicago, 
George H. Dunscomb was promoted 
vice president to succeed R. F. Newhall 
in the banks and bankers division of 
the bank. Mr. Newhall, vice president 
and eashier, assumes management of 
Division C in the bank’s official organ- 
ization. ‘ 


The career of George H. Dunscomb 
is one of more than average interest. 
He was born in {anada and educated in 
England; started work in a law office 
and later in that of an accountant; 
worked two years in one of the branches 
of Molson’s Bank of Canada; entered 
the service of the Dominion of Canada 
and then took up railroading. Thirty 
vears ago he came to the conclusion 
that the rolling stone gathers little but 
polish and entered the employ of the 
First National Bank, Chicago with which 
he has since been continuously con- 
nected. After some years in the Foreign 
Exchange department his work in the 
development of the Travellers’ Cheque 
system of the bank led to a connection 
in the banks and bankers division, and 
he was appointed assistant cashier in 
1912. For several years past he has 
been assistant vice president. Mr. 
Dunscomb has a broad acquaintance 
among bankers, as he has traveled ex- 
tensively in the bank’s interests. 


Other changes in the First National 
Bank, Chicago, were the appointment of 
A. V. Dillon as assistant cashier to 
succeed the late Wm. H. Monroe, and 
P. M. Riesterer as manager of discount 
and collateral department. 


Ralph E. Anderson was elected as- 
sistant cashier of the Capital National 
Bank, Lansing, Michigan. 
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J. B. CHRISTERSON, Manager 


Promotions at North-Western Banks, 
Chicago 

The directors of the North-Western 
Banks, Chicago, have made several ad- 
ditions to their official staff. The 
changes in each case are .the promotions 
of employes of long service. 

Stanley Liezmanski, previously as- 
sistant manager of the real estate loan 
department of the North-Western Trust 
& Savings Bank, has been appointed 
vice president in charge of the real 
estate loan department of the Second 
North-Western State Bank. 

Bernard J. Woital, for two years 
assistant to the vice president in charge 
ot business extension and publicity, was 
promoted to assistant cashier and as- 
sistant manager of the real estate loam 
department of the North-Western Trust 
& Savings Bank. 

James V. Brodnicki, formerly chief 
clerk, was promoted to assistant cashier 
of the North-Western Trust & Savings 
Bank. 

Joseph S. Frankowski, previously in 
the auditing department, was elected 
assistant cashier of the North-Western 
Trust & Savings Bank. 

Each of these four new officers has 
served the North-Western Banks for 
more than ten years. 


William T. Gray, formerly, assistant 
managing editor of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal has joined the copy 
staff of Edwin Bird Wilson, Ine., ad- 
vertising agency. He has had extensive 
newspaper and advertising experience 
in Louisville and St. Louis, and several 
years ago was Washington corres- 
pondent of the St. Louis Republic. 
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“Well Named” 


Veteran Bankers Retired 
Arthur Kavanagh, vice president of 
The National City Bank of New York, 
and for more than 51 years a member 


of its staff retired January 31st. Mr. 
Kavanagh entered the service of the 
bank as an office boy for Moses Taylor, 
its president in 1872 and has risen 
steadily step by step through the 
various positions of assistant cashier, 
eashier and vice president, which title 
he held for many years. 

Although the National City Bank is 
well known to be an institution where 
changes of leadership are seldom made, 
Mr. Kavanagh in his long service has 
served under six presidents. He is 65 
vears old. 


Toledo Banks’ fine growth—No.—6 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Commercial Bank & Trust Company of 
Toledo, Ohio, W. H. Yeasting, presi- 
dent, pointed out that the deposits in- 
ereased during 1923 $2,228,123.54— 
which was about 33 1/3 per cent of the 
increase of $7,435,922.15 enjoyed by all 
the banks in the city. 

The Real Estate departmnt showed 
that during the past year over 500 loans 
were made to home owners, amounting 
to $2,125,767.86—averaging about $4,000 
per loan. 

The following officers and direetors 
were re-elected: President, W. H. 
Yeasting; vice president, Walter Stew- 
art; vice president and secretary, F. E. 
Stewart ; trust officer, Wm. M. Richards; 
treasurer, C. W. Wick; auditor, S. D. 
Spohn; assistant trust officer, L. V. 
Harnden; Assistant secretaries-treasur- 
ers, J. H. Streicher, G. C. Beier, E. S. 
White, E. W. Warren, C. R. Souders, 
KW. Miller, O. J. Brossia; manager 
foreign exchange dept. Arthur Booche- 
roff. 


The First National Bank of Fort Mill, 
South Carolina, is having plans drawn 
for the erection of a bank building. 





Q. K. Deaver was elected vice pres- 
ident of the Casper National Bank of 
O'Neill, Nebraska. C. H. MeFarland 
was named eashier. 


The following officers of the Peoples 
Bank of Mountain Home, Arkansas 
were elected: C. O. Howard, president; 
J. H. Conley, vice president; Lon 
Jones, cashier; W. N. Baker, assistant 
cashier. 

F. L. Beckley was elected president 
of the Minnesota Transfer State Bank 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota at the annual 
meeting of the board of directors to 
sueceed A. T. Wherry, who resigned. 





REED MASTER PLAN 


makes dollars by saving them 
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Louis Mudge and Winthrop Sullivan 
were appointed assistant managers of 
the Chieago office of the First National 
Corporation of Boston which is affiliated 
with the First National Bank of Boston. 





Rudolp Clemen was recently named 
Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company, Chicago. Before this 
appointment he was instructor in 
economies at Northwestern University 
and later associate editor of The Na- 
tional Provisioner, which is the largest 
business paper in the packing industry. 
Before severing his with 
The National wrote a 
book called “The American Livestock 
and Meat Industry,” (Ronald), which 
is a comprehensive study of all phases 
of the great packing business. 


connection 
Provisioner he 


Interests identified with the North- 
Western Banks of Chicago have pur- 
chased a controlling interest in the 
Belmont Trust & Savings Bank, Mil- 
waukee and Belmont Avenues, Chicago. 
At a meeting of the stockholders, held 
January 10th, 1924. William H. 
Schmidt, vice president of the North- 
Western Banks, was elected chairman 
of the board of directors, and the 
following were named as his associates 
en the Board: George R. Benson, John 
N. Budzban, Dr. Edward F. Czeslawski, 
Alfred Frerk, John M. Heafield, Lincoln 
S. Heafield, Charles B. Knudson, 
Joseph Korzeniewski, Frank E. Lae- 
kowski, Walter J. Raymer, Peter H. 
Sehwaba and Frank J, Tomezak. At 
the same meeting, the following officers 
were elected: Lincoln S. Heafield, presi- 
dent; John M. Heafield, vice president; 
Walter E. Schmidt, cashier; and Henry 
S. Valkenaar, assistant cashier. 


The Citizens State Bank, a new finan- 
cial institution of North Bend, Oregon, 
was opened the first of January. The 
bank is located in the building formerly 
oceupied by the First National Bank 
of North Bend. It has a capital of 
$50,000. The officers of the institution 
are: President, M. E. Everett; first 
vice president, G. A. Martin; second 
vice president and cashier, J. F. Gard- 
ner; assistant cashier, C. M. Bowman. 


Officers of the Citizens Bank of 
Forsyth, Georgia were recently elected 
as follows: H. H. Hardin, president; 
H. E. Newton, P. R. Chapman, and 
B. H. Manry, vice presidents and 
Roland Anderson, cashier. 


The Butler Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, Butler, Pennsylvania, has com- 
pleted plans for a new home and will 
begin work on the building about May 1. 


The Northport Trust Company, North- 
port, New York plans to erect a bank 
building to cost $100,000. 
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Edward H. Rogers Elected 
Laurence P. Smith, president of the 
Central Savings Bank, Detroit, one of 
the First National Bank group, an- 
nounces the election of Edward H. 
Rogers as vice president of the Central 
Savings Bank. . Mr. Rogers is an at- 
torney. He was a member of the law 
firm of Douglas, Eaman, Barbour & 
Rogers. 

This organization has looked after 
the legal interests, particularly the 
papers and documents necessary in the 
making of real estate loans, for the 
Central Savings Bank for many years. 
Since a year ago last March the re- 
sources of the bank have grown from 


twelve million to twenty-seven million 
dollars. “This great growth has reached 


a point” states Mr. Smith “where the 
entire time of Mr. Rogers is required 
by the bank.” The directors have, 
therefore, elected hinr a vice president. 


W. H. Miller, Spokane attorney, is 
now taking active management of the 
First National Bank at Ritzville, Wash- 
ington, relieving President O. H. Green 
of immediate supervision of the institu- 
tion’s affairs. Mr. Miller has 
elected vice president of the bank. 


been 


The First National Bank, Endicott, 
New York, plans a new bank building. 





The Oxford Bank and Trust Company, 
Philadelphia purchased the old Seven 
Stars Hotel, and will erect a bank and 
office building on the site. 


Contracts have been awarded for re- 
modeling the First National Bank of 
Rome, Georgia. New vaults and a new 
safe are also to be installed. Improve- 
ments totalling in excess of $50,000 are 
planned. 


Work has started on the enlarging of 
the Planters’ Bank of Shreveport, Louis- 
iana. A new safety deposit vault will 
be built. 


Improvements are being made to the 
Bank of Mannington, West Virginia. 


The Bank of Hattiesburg and Trust 
Company of Hattiesburg, Mississippi, a 
state institution, was recently converted 
into a national banking organization 
under the National Banking laws and has 
changed its name to the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Hattiesburg. The officers 
and directors of the bank are unchanged. 


Farm accounting is also being taught 
in many of the district schools in a 
number of States. This is with the same 
objective in mind and the posting and 
summarizing of an actual farm business 
record in the simple farm account book 
constitutes the main text book material. 
Many boys are keeping home farm 
records as a result of this school train- 


ing. 
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HESE three long shelves of books— 
Ranp MENALLY Bankers Directories 

from 1872 to 1923—represent the evo- 
lution of financial America through over 
half a century. 


They picture not only the growth of 
banks in size and numbers, but symbolize 
a service which has been contemporaneous 
with fifty-two years of banking progress. 


Back of every RAND MENALLy bank pub- 
lication lies the accumulated experience 
gained in rendering this service. When the 
first Bankers Directory was compiled in 
1872, certain unchanging truths in the bank 
field were learned. Year by year this 
knowledge has expanded. 


Your subscription for any RAND MCNALLY 
bank publication is a draft on unmatched 
resources of bank information. 


Ranp MSNALLY & GOMPANY 


Dept. 18 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Official Numbering Agent, American Bankers Association 
Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the World 


Established 1856 
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Advertisements will be accepted under this heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signatures, 
address, name and heading to be counted. Send cash with your order. 
care of the BANKERS MontTuHty will be forwarded promptly. 
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BANKS FOR SALE 








Southern Oalifornia Banks. Business and 
living conditions warrant investigation. Write 
the Sanders-McCulloch Company, Suite 210 
Story Building, Los Angeles, Calif. tf. 





BANKS 
HOME AND POCKET SAVINGS 


PARISIAN NOVELTY CO., 149-159 W. 
22nd S8t., Ohicagn. 25 years of experience. 
Originators and Manufacturers of Savings 
Banks, Souvenirs for Openings, Anniversaries, 
Fairs, etc. 10*-12ti. 


BANKS and INSTITUTIONS which have 
SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES for rent must re 
tain accurate record of customers. OUR OARD 
SYSTEM provides clear, complete record, pro 
tects institution regarding liability and releases 
bank when customer checks out. Send for 
sample mentioning number of boxes in use 
SAFFTY DEPOSIT RECORD SERVICE, Box 
101, Chicago, Ml. t.f. 








FROM BANK CLERK TO CASHIER is 
a step which requires study as well as ex- 
perience. Our Home Study Course in Banking 
prepares you for the position higher up. Write 
for catalog. AMERICAN SCHOOL OF FI- 
NANCE, 107 McLene Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 

9*-t.f. 


PATENTS 


Bankers and Attorneys having clients who 
wish to patent inventions are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent lawyer, 644 
G Street, N. W., Washington, D. OC. 6*-12 ti. 





PRINTING 


Omaha Printing Company, 18th and Farnam 
Sts., Omaha, U. S. A. Lithographers, Embossers. 
Stationers, Office Furniture. 6*-12 ti. 








EXECUTIVES WANTED 


Executives seeking superior connections find 
our confidential service extremely satisfactory. 
Let our Mr. H. H. Harrison confidentially 
negotiate for you suitable positions with proper 
employers, as he has successfully done for thou- 
sands of others since 1909. Inquiries invited 
THE NATIONAL BUSINESS BOURSE, Inc. 
Confidential Negotiators. Association Building 
Chicago. 7*-12 ti 


FIXTURES WANTED 
Used vault door, bank counter, safety deposit 





boxes and equipment. Give description and 

condition Home Building and Loan Oo., 

Coshocton, Ohio, _8-2* ti. 
FOR SALE 

Modern Bank Front, natural granite, about 


30 feet wide by 40 feet high; two sets of bank- 
ing fixtures, the first consisting of marble block 
floor, marble counter screens, glass and wrought 
iron grills, the other consists of 160 lineal feet 
of mahogany counter screen, bronze grill work, 
officers quarters, etc. Priced at a great reduc- 
tion on present day costs. Write for particulars. 
Monroe County Savings Bank, 35 State Street, 
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The remodeled banking room of the 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


A™ you one of the many bankers doing 
business in cramped and antiquated quar- 
ters because you can't figure out a way to 
better conditions with the money available? 


THEN WHY NOT LET US FiGURE IT OUT 
FOR YOU? 


Our business is to analyze just such problems 
and to design buildings and banking interiors 
that will suit the client's pocketbook and meet 
his every need. 


WE HAVE DONE IT FOR HUNDREDS OF 
OTHERS AND WE CAN DO IT FOR YOU. 


Simply tell us what your problem is and we 
shall be glad to furnish preliminary estimates 
and advice that will obligate you not at all. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
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